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is Indispensable to Me,’’ by Ralph ModjesKi, World-Famous Bridge Builder; ‘““The Music 


of Ireland, 


” by Agnes Clune Quinlan; ‘“‘Expressive Playing,’’ by Arthur Foote; 


“A Psychologist’s Views on Sight Playing,’’ by Prof. Raymond Stetson 


me 


Piano Teaching Material 


Recently Issued Study Material of Various Grades 


Our Liberal Examination Privileges Permit Any Teacher to Examine Copies of These Works 


A 


_pupil’s attention. 
e 


THE MUSIC SCRAP BOOK 


A KINDERGARTEN METHOD FOR 
PIANO BEGINNERS 


By N. Louise Wright Price, 60 cents 


From the very start the material in this book is just 
the right type and presented in just the right way to en- 
gage the child student. Rhymed explanations are used in 
most of the lessons, and the young student is brought up to 
the playing of delightful little pieces. Both clefs are 
taught in the very first lesson. 


TUNES FOR TINY -TOTS 
By John M. Williams 


Excellemt preparatory material for use with little stu- 
dents prior to study from any method or larger instruc- 
tion book. The child’ is led easily into a practical knowl- 
edge of the rudiments—the bass and treble clef, the names 
of the notes, their values, an understanding of time, bars, 
measures, tied notes, dotted notes, etc. 


RECREATIVE ETUDES 


FOR EQUALIZING BOTH HANDS 
By R. S. Morrison Price, 70 cents 


Here is a new set of piano studies that teachers will 
find excellent to introduce to pupils in the early third 
grade. They tend to develop independence of the hands. 
With itheir melodies and attractive qualities, these study 
pieces are pleasant to pupils and encourage profitable 
practice. 


SHORT STUDY PIECES 


IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
By M. Greenwald Price, 80 cents 


Each one of these pleasing study pieces covers some 
particular phase of technic—one is a scale study, another 
a wrist study, another covers crossing the hands, and 
others treat with repeated notes, triplets, legato, chro- 
matic scale, perpetual motion, velocity, broken octaves 
and broken chords.’ Truly a wealth of exceedingly fine 
study material here, pieces that will attract and hold the 


Price, 75 cents 


‘ MIDDLE C AND THE NOTES 
ABOVE.AND NOTES BELOW 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons 


A book with bright and genial qualities. The pupil starts 
out with Middle C and learns one note at a time, going 
above and below. In addition to learning the uotes and 
naming them, the pupil writes them, also, and then plays 
a dainty little study exemplifying each new step. There 
are line drawings in connection with each little study, and 
most of them have appropriate texts; these tend to liven up 
pee considerably and to hold the interest of the juvenile 
mind. 


Price, 75 cents 


PIECES FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TECHNIC 


FOR THE EQUAL TRAINING OF 
THE FINGERS 


By N. Louise Wright 


Studies running from grade two to grade three, that 
logically cover the training of each hand to equal facility 
in such phases of technic as Relaxation in Chords, the Trill 
with the Turn, Broken Chords, Double Thirds, the Scale 
and Arpeggios. These technical devices have been treated 
very cleverly; after the right hand gets its work the same 
study is repeated in the left hand. 


TEN BUSY FINGERS 


~ NINE MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By Mabel Madison Watson 


Little studies or pieces that combine melodic, rhythmic 
and dramatic interest with finger training. Delightful, 
practical material to prepare the pupil for easiest velocity 
studies of Gurlitt, Czerny, etc. 


SIXTEEN RECITAL ETUDES 
By Ludwig Schytte. Op. 58 Price, $1.00 


These studies correspond in mechanical difficulty -with 
Heller, Op. 47, They are agreeable and pleasant to play, 
having musical worth, yet enabling thé student to gain 
mechanical control of the keyboard. Teachers ofttimes 
find it helpful to substitute studies such as these for the 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


commonly used works of Heller, Clementi, Kohler .and 
‘others. Schytte ranks among the best of the modern 
composers. 


By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 

_This book does supply ‘‘musical moments” for little 
Pianists in the first and second grades, and is intended for 
uSe as recreation material to accompany or supplement any 
instruction book. There are twenty-five attractive little 


solo numbers, a duet and a novelty in a very easy one- 
piano, eight-hand number. 


COMPREHENSIVE MUSIC 
WRITING BOOK 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton Price, 60 cents 


Price, 75 cents 


Every music student should be greatly benefited by such 
a thorough course in notation as this. The Staff, the Clefs, 
making a Brace, a Table of Note and Rest Values, Meas- 
ures and Signatures, Dotted Notes, Chromatic Signs, the 
Tie and Slur, Scales, Triads, Intervals, Chords, Abbrevia- 
tions in Writing and Less Common Clefs all are covered, 
in addition to many other little points. 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES — 


WITH TECHNICAL POINTS 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


These studies afford a beautiful combination of melody 
and technic. They range from grade one and a half to 
grade two. Miss Bilbro is a gifted writer of elementary 
study material and her works are very successful. 


SIX STUDY PIECES FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WRIST 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By Carl Moter 


The musical and melodic qualities of these pieces are 
good, They not only develop the wrist, but also serve as 
a preparation for Bravura study. Third grade pupils may 
be given this study material. Even though there are but 
6 pieces, there are various styles and staccato notes, thirds, 
sixths, and a few octaves are introduced. R 


ETUDES MINIATURES 


By Frances Terry Price, 90 cents 


Twenty-six studies or study pieces in grades two and 
two and a half by a very successful writer of juvenile 
material. They are. particularly good, being quite inter- 
esting musically and quite valuable technically. They 
exceed many offerings in these grades in that they are 
tuneful throughout and well contrasted, the harmonies and 
general treatment being most workmanlike. Both teacher 
eu student will benefit by giving this excellent series a 
trial. 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Carl’ Moter 


Teachers will find this a very helpful work, as it helps 
to introduce in the early intermediate grades a figure of 
technic which is not usually met until later. The pieces are 
interesting musically, and pleasantly prepare the pupil for 
work to come. 


MELODIOUS ELEMENTARY 
ETUDES 


By Franz J. Liftl. Op. 161 Price, 90 cents 


Franz J. Liftl is one of the leading European teachers 
working the easier and intermediate grades and his schol- 
arly educational works have met with great favor. This, 
his most recent, is q set of studies suitable for second 
grade work and lIeiding by easy stages into the third 
grade. They are well made musically and well balanced 
technically. 


Price,-75 cents 


Price 80 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


An Interesting Series of Albums of Study Pieces for Special Purposes 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 1 
Price, 75 cents 


Each of the eighteen pieces in this album contains 
some form of the trill and the use of this volume with 
medium grade pupils will be found by teachers to be 
the most desirable means of perfecting their ability to 
handle this valuable technical device. It is far better to 
encourage the pupil to triumph in this department with 
the use of attractive pieces than to discourage him by 
assigning only dry, mechanical studies for the develop- 
ment of the trill. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


ALBUM OF SCALES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 2 
Price, 75 cents 


The tedium of scale practice is relieved by the 
form in which they may be studied with this album. 
There are 23 pieces or studies in the form of pieces in 
which the scales are generously introduced. The value 
of practicing them in this attractive form and in the 
variety of rhythms and harmonies that naturally occur 
can be appreciated readily by those who have had any 
experience in piano pedagogy, or study. Pupils handling 
third-grade material are just ready for this study work. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 3 


ae Price, 75 cents 


_ This latest addition to the series of albums of “Spe- 
cial Study Pieces’? has an appeal not only to the teacher 
and student, but also to the many players who delight 
in arpeggio usage in a composition. There are 20 num- 
bers in this collection, and there is an excellent variety 
due to the manner in which the arpeggios are employed, 
and to changes of key and of harmonies. Undoubtedly 
these pieces furnish the most delightful vehicle for the 
study of arpeggio playing. Chiefly medium grade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By James Francis Cooke 
“An Immediate Fit! 
Increasing Quantity Orders Tell the Tale 


PIANO (Third to Fourth Grade) ITHOUT any special pushing this composition has 


Price, 35 cents jumped into immediate demand by reason of its 
haunting first theme, suggesting the beauties of the colorful 
ORGAN... ya eee Press submarine gardens, its ‘cello-like second theme, suggesting 
Dr. GdadeL Monsfield undulating seaweed and anemone, its dramatic third theme, 
suggesting the crashing surf and then just a breath of the 

OnCHESTEA: ease ee ..In Press coral reefs of the Far East. : 
Seaulhons: Candice It has the peculiar quality of being readily playable and 
 Wassili Leps easily taught, but produces the pianistic effect of a difficult 


composition. For this reason, and because of its teaching 
qualities, piano teachers at once commenced to order § f 
it from their dealers in quantity. 


\ 
Be among the first to intro-|} 
duce it in your community |} 
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” Chestoat Street Phila., Pa. 
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A Practical 
Guide for 


_ A New Book | 

that Voice | 

| Teachers and Singers Desiring 
| || Voice Students d to Enter the 
Should Read , & =) Profession 


How To § N SINGING 
= B: : ; 


q 
y 


S the author puts it in the | 
methods, teachers, stude: 
*  profession.”” 5 

Buzzi-Peccia knows wheré 
ve numerous successful concert 

the vocal art from the public's 

This volume is wise counse 
hands of Philistines.”’ It also wiil 
teachers alike will find intensely i 
eee tes of the wocal or. ts : 

career. Some very valuable examples are given. : 

Thirty-five short and pointed chapters cover the items mentioned in the first paragraph of 
this description, and then the second part of the book is devoted to “The Natural Laws of the 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” giving a clear understanding, with the aid of diagrams, of the 

‘ = organs and their activities, and of other features such as the correct and incorrect placement 


—_ Price, $1.50————= 
| THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music Publishers and Dealers . . 1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
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You Might Stumble 


Across Something 


If You are Looking for a Bargain 


Just glance through this list of inexpensive books, music, instru- 
ments and accessories. It is quite likely you will find something you 
want. If you do, simply check the items, fill in the coupon and 
mail to us. | 


ELMAN FAVORITE ENCORES 


A folio of 16 compositions for violin ang 
piano, composed, transcribed and edited YJ 
Mischastimanes Price. vevisreotsias $a 


VIOLIN PLAYER’S PASTIME . 

A collegtion of 355 popular and standaré 
airs, jigs, reels, hornpipes and miscellane 
dances for violin alone. Price......§ 


“E”’ STRING ADJUSTER 


Permits you to tune the violin “IE” string 3 ECAH a ae eps Ged 
quickly by a slight turn of the thumbs A ES See Dose en eae a 
without taking the violin from the shou 1S St eiaece vay ae : 
RG Clo vartistats wisieicteis/castarefeveleiss seleiais «ate : - GOLD. BAND REEDS 


RIGHT HAND CULTURE ‘or Saxophone and Clarinet 


By Paul Shirley 


Absolutely essential for violin, viola y 
‘cello players, 16 explanatory illustrations 
Endorsed by Jascha Heifetz. Price... 5007 


ROCKWELL MUSIC STAND | — 


The best folding stand made. Nothing 
to break or lose. Made of steel and bras 
heavily _nickel-plated. wh 


TENOR BANJO PICK 
tra fine quality To-toise shell, large 
, cular shape, heavy and highly polished. 


FLEX-A-TONE 


musical novelty. \Combines the 
t of bells and the musical saw. 
-ated with one hand. A‘l the chro- 
le can be produced by varying 
ire of the thumb on the plate. 


\ finished, scientifically prepared, 

cured and sterilized. Packed in | 

1 envelopes, in original boxes of item, 
2 only. = 


Meret) 2. cate. sight). acne ~ 
ano Saxophone 
BES AXOPHOHE =, aoe. oo «hie 
ydy Saxophone 
or Saxophone 
tone Saxophone .. 4 
AXOPHGMe i. oeeiaee as 


LVERIN VIOLIN STRINGS 

-e metal strings with the tonal qual- 
ut strings. A set consisting of a 
an Aluminum A, a polished Alumi- 
and a pure Silver G .Price. . $1.00 


HARMONICA 


Band No. 1896, the most popular 
Harmonicas. 10 holes, 20 reeds, § 

tes, heavy.convex nickel-plated coy- § | «eh 
mopen back. -Price.........-.. 50e Bee 


HARMONICA METHOD 
'  Minevitch, the greatest living har- 
Mayer, has written an easy method i o) 


when folded 
Price postpaid 
With fine leather case........... 


UKULELE 

This Ukulele is our No. 1. It is 
made, correctly fretted, finishel in m« 
brown color. This instrument is a ba 
at, thesprices. Pree: .cukitee: ae te «8 


THE UKULELE AND HOW TO PLAY 
By Leon Coleman 


Without doubt one of the best methods; 
existence. Everything is explained thi 
oughly with many illustrations and diagraqpy 
Includes instructions on the Taro Pat¢} 
Ia SRA eee OCR QeeaeEee Sec THE 


| nica at sight. is book also con- 

VOCAL PITCH PIPE hy ; zlection of songs especially adapted 
Popedoarse for sega wae et A ives) _ instrument. Prtgestyatee 6 stats tae 380c 
¥ , Db, es ( 
Pee eee es Es 5 ALVIN BAKER’S ROSIN 


» iB as the ‘Professional Favorite,” 
THE BANJO PLAYER’S PASTIME -@ P ‘sed and recommended by many of 


_A collection of 253 popular and standgg ‘violin and ’cello players. Price 25€ 
airs, jigs reels, hornpipes, polkas, walt: 


se es and gems from 4 FOOLISH SONGS 


otation),. ARR ction of the latest “nut” songs with 

Nd L tra funny verses. Easy piano ac- 
nents; ukulele fingering indicated 
2 diagrams. Can be played on the 
mandolin, C melody saxophone. 


he Gace ats Wisi: siovahe ipiniaraler ate sei groract ane 
ARE NEW YORK 
gi tees wmARE i 
Orders for Books and Music May be Sent to Your Local Dealer ‘: 
RS ee Please check items and fill in coupon ~-~——— Tae wes ee 


CARL FISCHER, INC., Cooper Square, New York, N. ¥, 
For enclosedseessseee+.-Ssend me items checked above, 


Name OPO COTE He OOOO OO EEO HOE EEE EES ESE E SESS EEOS OOH OMS SOT OOD OO TSOOTS EOE SOT SOS® 


Address SOOO TOC O SSO Oe ere Here eee H EHTS EEE TEEO OOS HOD OES OSOSOS OOH TOO HERIOT OSOOS 


Dem ee Oe ee eee EE SOE HSO OO SHE SHO OSES OHO OS TEES HE EHOS EOS OTHE SSTESOOOSH HEHE OES OHO ESOS 
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THE ETUDE 


ENTERTAINMENT and RECITAL 


Musical Recitations Songs Within the Compass of 


Mamie’s Story of Red Pour Prayers. Bae Magee os Nata Ore Young Voices 
Said O1 AVORS: ok. se. aes e 

Nightingale and en is ae cre the 8: The Land of Nod, by Krogmann. . ae see 545) 

In: Blanders: Fields. c. . su. ce ee eee reo 1.00 Baby Cares, by A Sister of Charity . . We etd FAY, wal} 

Bedfellows: byibliss.. 24.) alae ere tts a=. =< cieee 50 The Land Where Puppy Dogs aaa by Ford. . oe 

King Robert of Sicily, by Cole..............-.- 4 Dole eles) ef Ra Pee AS Sec ens ee 

oe 5 olly’s oe pate Shee 3 

PE UeSE pore Chriesmad: yey... The Prettiest Little Song, by "Belasco... ....+. ++ 35 

Song the Angels Sing, by Forest.............+. <5 


Piano—Four Hands Trios—Piano Six Hands 


CRSpE Dancing Fairies....... Grd late Mattingly 40 
Chatterbox... ... 042) > .30 ‘The Merry-makers....Gr.1I......... Mattingly 40 
Foxy Kitten... 330 Tacks Brose: ).5.9. tiie Gr die . .Mattingly -40 
Play Days... 30 WPCA Fes isis Sree ora Grede. Shee eee Bliss -40 
It'@ Raining ae cece ese oe eee Mcintore -30 Conquerors: . =... . 2-5-5 Gr Th Re ees Bliss -40 
Alfred WaleZ ii iieeas tak o tees eee ain ars Kraemer -20 ROlasizc%s 2. oe ae eater Grell. Ae ee Bratton -40 
Brea Waltzay cee cites ee taal aanie sa Kraemer -20 Pte Bey Binet as a vite Bes Pugelotgan ay 
Pee oe: -20 arche des Av ateura..Gr LDL ee cee e Pre A 
Ne eae GES meer = Pom-Pom............. Go Ties Chalfant  .40 
Warcissus:. i063. siner es Gre TEES artes Nevin -60 
GRADE II 
ManchiitrsvOaio js: s2 0s . c cccanietereiaterersiant ee pou Two Pianos—Four Hands 
Ss Holidays: ..\).). sess imece. -- Mcintyre oi : 
‘Metre Litelo Deets: ee McIntyre 30 Adieu to the Piano..Gr. III........Beethoven 75 
Im Grenada.........:...... ara alee Bueno 35 muriesedt 0605 wei st Gro TV: cstacaes Gorno 1.00 
Little Pansy Waltz... Kraemer 30 A Summer Song.. . Gr. Taek armetatls Adair -30 
Wild Rose Waltz....... Rea 35 Diana (Grande Valse de Concert) Gr. III..Holst 1.25 
Alpine Song...... Rogers 30 Country Dance........ Gro Tie spe: Nevin 1.00 
GRADE II-IV String-Quartettes and Trios 

> 
In Hanging Gardens....... Davies .40 Sing Me to Sleep. Greene. (V. C. & Pa.)...... .75 
Fragrance of the Rose. . . .. Howard 35 Meditation. Massenet. (V.C.& Pa.)......... 80 
Young Sentinel......... Engelmann 30 Rural Life in Bohemia. Friml. (V. C. & Pa.) 1.00 
The Meadow-Lark......... McIntyre 30 Told at Twilight. Huerter. (V.C. & Pa.)..... 40 
EonmwAso... scp tase aes McIntyre 40 Andante for Four Violins. TEichberg.......... 1.00 
Stradella Overture....... Flotow 75 Elegie in C# Minor. Kraemer.............-... 50 
Fireflies Frolic............. Spencer 30 La Guitare. Nevin. (2 V. Vo. Cel. & B.)....... .80 


Choruses for Special Occasions and Commencement 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY COMMENCEMENT 
Invy. Jordan. (T.T.B.B.) 10 2 or. PReRy eee Lee ak 
Kate Kearney. Lee. (8.5.A.) fae ron Amie Mates ance odey, . gs 
Mother Machree. (S.S.A.A.) 10 Farewell. Kinkel. “(S.S.Ag. ious eee .08 
il ’Ti i i . Rossini. esl 55) | a 
MOTHERS’ DAY Hail oe Misco ia oe (S.A.B.) e 
Star of Gold. Mana-Zucca. (S.S.A.) .10 Our Alma Mater. Lewalt. SA) cece ees 7 
Old - byte es Mother. Brown. Sing to the Lord. Haydn. (S.A.T.B.)......:.. 08 
(S.A.T.B.) -10 ' 
Oldl-Fasnioned-— Mother. “Brown: We Come to Greet You. Lord. (Unison).... 08 
(T.T.B.B.) -10 Hymn of Praise. Mascagni. (2S.A.B.)........ 08 | 
FLAG DAY March of Progress. Meyerbeer. (S.A.T.B.).. -20 F 
Banner of the Free. Richards. Commencement Song. Surette. (Unison)..... .08 
(S.S.A.) -08 Z Fi 
My America. Beal. (Unison) ‘08 The School Flag. Yoakley. (Unison).......... 08 
Songs of Our Nation. (Unison) 535) Praise Ye the Father. Gounod. (T.T.B.).... 08 


a 
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Tews 


Charles 
Wakefield Cadman 


Amorican composer whose de- 
lightful melodies have charmed 
the world has just completed 
a most fascinating operetta 
planned for school entertain- 
ment or amateur organizations. 

“Lelawala’’ or ‘‘The Maid 
of Niagara”’ is founded on a 
traditional Indian legend. The 
libretto by George Murray 
Brown is full of dramatic action, 
wit and bright lines and Mr. 
Cadman has really surpassed 
himself in his desire to give 
youthful voices something really 
to be proud of. 

“Lelawala’”’ by C. W. Cad- 
man will be ready about March 
15th. Advance orders may be 
booked now. 


Complete Score $1.50 


Descriptive Booklets “Pyramids of Entertainment” and “Grateful Teaching Pieces’ FREE on Request 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


Enchanting Operettas and Musical Comedies 


Alice in Movieland. An up-to-the-minuet operetta by Hanna Van Vollenhoven. One act, 
3 scenes. Three singing principals, 7 speaking réles, 5 pantomimists. Full of action, comedy and 
tuneful melodies. Treble voices. Score $1.00 
Belle of Barcelona. A picturesque Spanish operetta in 3 acts by C. R. Chaney. 15 singing 
réles, mixed voices, good plot, easy to produce, sparkling comedy. Score $1.25 
_. El Bandido (The Bandit). A musical comedy in 2 acts by J. W. Dodge. Two sop., 1 tenor, 
4 baritones, chorus large or small. One scene. Simple costumes and inexpensive to produce. 
Charming music and dialog. Score $1.00 
Pharaoh’s Daughter. A romantic opera for the Young by Ludwig] Bonvin. A work 
combining the music of the great masters with a lovely and interesing text. 3 sop., 2 mezzo, 
4 altos. Within easy range; girls’ voices, Score $1.25 
College Days. A fresh, youthful musical comedy (3 acts) by J. W. Dodge.. Typical 
college melodies, dialog and humour, One set. Everyday costumes. Mixed chorus, large 
or small, Score $1.00 
My Spanish Sweetheart. A clever operetta for Treble voices, by W. S. Golden- 
burg. \ Scene in Holland during the tulip festival. Two acts, 1 set. Cast may include both 
grade and high schools. A wonderfully effective piece. Score $1.25 
The Mound Builders. An American-Indian Cantata by Paul Bliss. Sop., Alto and 
Bass, the principal melody in the bass. Time 30 min. Price $1.25 
On Mid-Summer’s Day. A delightful operetta for Children by B. Aldermann. Cos- 
tumes easily prepared. Two acts,1 scene. Delightful story. Score .75 
The Maid and the Golden Slipper (Cinderella). Treble voices by C. Richardson. Bane 
taneous and melodic. Quite inexpensive to produce. Score .75 


Hulda of Holland. A romantic musical comedy (3 acts) by J. W. Dodge. Snappy dialog, 
wholesome humor, excellent music, 8 singing réles: Score $1.09 
The Wishing Well. A romance of Old Ireland in 3 acts by J. W. Dodge. Beautiful songs. 
Costumes easy to make. Good comedy. Mixed voices. Score $1.00 
The Pirate’s Daughter. A Legend of Old Holland (3 acts) by K. C. Brown. Clever love 
scenes. Fine dialog. Picturesque costumes. Mixed voices. Score $1.00 
Yanki San. A charming story of Old Japan (3 acts) by C. R. Spaulding. May be rendered 
by Ladies only or for mixed voices. Time about 1 hour. Score $1.00 


Prince Charming, or The Capture of the Queen of Hearts, by Jos. Surdo. A fine plot, 
good and tuneful music and easy to produce. Score $1.00 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING ANY OF THE ABOVE ‘‘ON APPROVAL” 


137 West Fourth 
Cincinnati, Ohi 
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PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription, 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. 


Con- 


press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp ELitsworty HipsHer 


Vol. XLIV. Ne. 3 


‘MARCH, 1926 


Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884,-at the P.O. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U. S. A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 


tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. 
be returned. 


Unavailable manuscripts will 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The World of Music 


Henry G. Weber, 


young native con- 
wetor, is fast win- 
ng his way to a 


‘-ominent place 
jong the leaders of 
« performances of 


e Chicago Civic 
yera Company. Dur- 


¢ the past season he 
S led the interpre- 
tions of “Rigoletto,” 
| Trovatore,”’, ‘‘Cav- 
leria Rusticana,”’ 
amson and Delila,”’ 
d “Lohengrin ;’’ for 
e latter of which it 
is said that he ‘“‘con- 
eted and brought out the grandeur of the 
agner score with great skill.” 


WEBER 


HENRY G, 


Paderewski added twenty-eight thou- 
nd, four hundred and twelve dollars to 
e Hndowment Fund of the American Legion, 
the four concerts which he gave in Decem- 
r fer that purpose, in New York, Phila- 
Iphia, Boston and Washington. 


“Singing,’”’? in the premiére habiliments 
its Volume I, Number I, comes this month 
a welcome visitor to our desk—an_ in- 
sting event for some time anticipated. 
written, well edited, well-pleasing typo- 
‘ically, it enters a field entirely of its 
where there is opportunity for a big 
ee and a big success. 


ie Annual Bach Festival at Bethle- 
Pennsylvania, will occur this year on 
14 and 15, rather than at the end of 
month as has been the custom. The 
nee in date is for the sake of command- 
yetter orchestral resources. The Friday 
will be made up of eantatas not 
ore used at these festivals; and on 
y will be the usual renditon of the 
ass in B-minor. 


Twenty-fifth Amniversary of 
| death at Milan, on January 27, 1901, 
ved at the Metropolitan Opera 
New York, on Sunday evening, Jan- 
, by a performance of the master’s 
m’’ with Florence Haston, Merle Al- 
amino Gigli and José Mardones as 
and Tullio Serafin as conductor. 


System of Musical Shorthand 
invented by Fernand Masuy, direc- 
ie school of music of La Louviere, 
Unlike the older systems, the pres- 
does not require extra lines to be 
bove and below the staff, ordinary 
per serving all purposes. 


ourth Annual Free Production 
ndel’s “Messiah” was given at 
Colorado, on January 3, before an 

six thousand. It was financed by 
administration, and Clarence Rey- 
the musical forces consisting of a 
F one-hundred and twenty-five, an 
of fifty, and popular soloists. 


Arturo Tosca- 
nini, famous conduc- 
tor of opera at Mi- 
Jan’s La Seala, began 
on Thursday evening, 
January 12th, the 
leadership of a series 
of sixteen concerts by 
the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of New York, 
to be given in Eastern 
cities. Toscanini first 
made a name in 
America as one of the 

’ best of interpreters of 
operatic scores, when 
he was brought here 
and was a leading con- 

New York Metropolitan Opera 
1908 to 1915. 


Works, fallen into “Public 
are by a new law passed by 
ment, to pay a two per cent 
ross“ receipt from their sale 
te Treasury, this revenue 
encouragement of musical 
Naan value, whether these 
chestral, or chamber, Trust 
her musical art! 


Mme. Olga Samaroff, because of an in- 
jury to her shoulder, has cancelled her con- 
cert engagements for the season and has ac- 
cepted the position of music reviewer for 
the New York BPvening Post, a position in 
which her eminent predecessors have. been 
Henry T. Finck and the English journalist, 
Ernest Newman. 


Distinguished Achievement by Col- 
ored Musicians is to be rewarded by ua 
prize of four hundred dollars offered by the 
Harmon Foundation of Washington, D. C. 
Vocal scores, instrumental scores for solo or 
cnsemble, oratorios, operas; or attainments 
as interpreters of vocal or instrumental music 
entitle candidates to consideration, 


A Specially Designed Organ, valued 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
one of the largest in the world, is to be in- 
stalled in the Auditorium of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International, Exposition to be opened 
in Philadelphia on June 1, 1926. Plans for 
the organ were drawn by Henry 8. Fry, Pres- 
ident of the National Association of Organists ; 
John McE. Ward, President of American Or- 
gan Players’ Club (the oldest in America, and 
founded in Philadelphia); Rollo F. Maitland, 
Frederick Maxson and S. Wesley Sears; all 
of Philadelphia. Daily concerts on this in- 
strument will be given by eminent artists. 


Mary Lewis made a triumphant début 
as Mimi of ‘La Boheme” at the Metropolitan 
Opera Tlouse, New York, on January 28. 
ive curtain calls and showers of flowers fol- 
lowed the first act. The orchestra broke 
Metropolitan traditions by rising in tribute 
to the former Broadway beauty of the Green- 
wich Village Follies and Ziegfeld Follies. 
Since appearing on “The Great White Way,” 
Miss Lewis has had several years of European 
study, followed by a successful Vienna debut 
in “Faust” and an even larger London tri- 
umph in “The Tales of Hoffman,” 


The Foundling Hospital of London, 
to which Handel gave its organ, for which he 
raised fifty thousand dollars (a great sum in 
those days) by the first London performances 
of the ‘Messiah,’ and to which he left by his 
will the original manuscript score of this 
great oratorio, is to be removed to fine new 
quarters in the open country, thus losing its 
old world atmosphere and traditions. 


Mine. Ernestine Schumann-Heink is 
planning for next season a “Jubilee Concert 
Tour’ in celebration of her fifty years in the 
singing profession. An unique record in that 
ut-her age others have been deserted while 
the public still seems as thirsty as ever for 
her prodigious art. She “was wonderful at 
twenty, superb at thirty, remarkable at forty, 
sublime at. fifty, and now at sixty she is a 
wonder of the world.” 


Princess Marie-Jose, the nineteen-year- 
old daughter of King Albert and Queen Eliza- 
beth, has received a first prize for passing with 
high honors in the chamber music cluss for 
first-year entrants in the Musical Union of 
3elgium Festival. Her interpretation of 
works by Bach, Handel, Mozart and Schumann 
received most favorable notice. 


The Centenary of Carl Maria won 
Weber’s death will occur on June 5th, next. 
Celebrations already arranged include the re- 
vival of “Der Freischutz’ at the Paris opera. 
London, where the master died, will be sure 
to observe the anniversary fittingly, along 
with European and American organizations. 


Smetana’s humorous opera, “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” was revived at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on the evening of 
January 28, its last performance there having 
been in 1912, 


Tamaki Miura, 
the little Japanese 
prima donna, who has 
sung herself into the 
hearts of opera audi- 
ences by her fascinat- 
ing Madana Butterfly, 
which she has’ done 
more than a thousand 
times, recently added 
another triumph to 
her achievements 
when she created the 
title role of Aldo 
Franchetti’s ‘“Namiko- 
San,” with the ‘Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Not the small- 
est part of her accomplishment was the 
mastery of English till she vied with her 
American confreres in its enunciation. 


TAMAKI MIURA 
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Not Only Big Centres of France, like 
Paris, Bordeaux and Marseilles have~ their 
opera houses but also such smaller cities 
as Naney, Dijon, Nantes, Rouen, Toulouse and 
Lille have their winter season of opera. At 
Marseilles, Calais and Nancy the municipality 
supports the enterprise and the opera houses 
are called municipal theatres. And the 
smaller American cities are beginning to ask 
for their opera! 


“Mozart Opera” 
in America, and the 
inevitable influence 
the repeated hearing 
of the superlative art 
of the Salzburg ma's- 
ter must have on pub- 
lie taste, owe largely 
to William Wade Iin- 
Sha w’s companies, 
which haye been or- 
ganized and _ toured 
for the popularizing 
of the operas of “the 
rice eal musician.” 
Their presentations of 
these masterpieces 
have now advanced 
well into the second thousand, on itineraries 
which haye touched most of the states of 
the Union. 


NAVs ee 


HINnsHAW 


Six Negro Pianists haye won an honor- 
able place amoung coneert artists: Augustus 
Lawson of Hartford, Connecticut ; Hazel Har- 
rison of Chicago, Tourgee Debose of Tala- 
dega, Alabama; Carl Diton of Philadelphia ; 
Sonoma Talley of New York ; and Lydon Cald- 
well of Brooklyn. 


The Widow of Camille Saint-Saéns, 
eminent French composer who died in 1921, 
has been awarded the usufruet of the com- 
poser’s “author's rights’? from all his works, 
amounting to one hundred thousand frances, 
by the First Chamber Court which thus re- 
versed a former decision of the lower courts. 


The Anniversary of Stephen C, Fos- 
ter’s Death was observed on January 13, 
in Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, by: 
orchestras and various musical organizations. 
In Pittsburgh his melodies were heard from 
the chimes of leading churches in the morn- 
ing, at noon and in the evening. 


Sibelius, on his Recent Sixtieth 
Birthday, was voted by parliament an in- 
creased pension from the Finnish Government, 
bringing it up to one hundred thousand marks 
(about twenty-five hundred dollars’). He 
received also a large gift of money by popular 
subscription. ; 

Otto Klemperer, director of the orches- 
tra of the National Theatre of Weisbaden, 
Germany, began on the evening of January 24 
a two months’ engagement as guest conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Centenaries of 1926 are interesting. 
Palestrina stands in proud isolation among the 
quadri-centenarians. Charles Burney, the 
celebrated English historian of music, is most 
prominent on the bicentenary list: while 
among the centenarians are W. T. Best, the 
eminent English organist. Stephen C. /oster, 
American folk-song composer, John Thomas, 
most famous harpist of his time, and Mathilde 
Marchesi, the teacher of Meiba, Eames, Calve 
and other celebrated singers. 


Maria Kurenko, 
already well known ta 
European opera au- 
diences, and who has 
been filling engage- 
ments in other parts 
of the States, made 
her New York début 
at Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 16th. Though 
announced as a_ colt 
oratura, and skillful 
in this field of vocal- 
ism, press comments 
seem to indicate that 
she is even more pro- 
ficient in beautiful 
lyric song. A place of 1eal eminence should 
be hers. 


Marta KurgenKko 
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Slowly, with feeling mu J=144 


find this 


WALTZ OF SORROW—David W. Guion—Grade 5 


WHEN THE LEAVES ARE FALLING—Edouard Schuett—Grade 5 


THE ETUDE 


Modern, Classical and Standard Piano Compositions 
Appropriate for Recital or Study 


Price, 60 cent 


Another Theme 
rl 


Price, 30 cents 


No. 14244 


Allegro con brio x.u Jo10 


BE es fee a ee eee 


ETUDE DE CONCERT—Fay Poste ae 7 


Price, 60 cents 


es ent 
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— = f (® Sie: 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. (s Bae Sema es ae 2 eS as 
Prompt Mail Order Service on No. 22745 
Everything in Music Publications aecaens 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 19886 


VALSE uring. ‘4 
Tempo di Valse 1. de 54 string. = 


No. 22500 A JUBILEE “From the Southland”—H. T. Burleigh—Grade 5 


oma non troppo (J=60) 


Price, 40 cents 


No. 18654 Price, 80 cents 


FANTASIA FUGATA—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 87—Grade 8 


Allegro moderato 


LOVE’S DREAM, No. 3 (F. Liszt)—Arr. by Wm. M. Felton—Grade 5 


No. 19682 Price, 45 cents 


Poco allegro con affretto xu. 


No. 14701 
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Send for ‘‘Thematic Catalog of Pianoforte Compositions for 
Advanced Players’’—This free catalog shows portions of over 100 
compositions by such composers as Mrs, H.H. A. Beacu, Borowsxt, 
Frm, Hormann; Huerrer, Potprnt, Rimsxy-Korsaxow, RoceErs, 
ScuueEtr, and others. 


16433. Nocturne from “Midsummer Nicht ae 


FIVE HOFMANN GEMS 


By Josef Hofmann 


These five miniature masterpieces have 
recetved much attention on the recital pro- 
grams of some of the leading pianists. 

Cat. No. Price 


18690. Lonesome. Song without words. £0.30 
18691. Wooden Soldiers. March...... 30 


18692. Lullaby. Berceuse ........... ss) 
18693. ~Sister’s Dolly.. Polka 72gee 30 
18694. Nocturne (Complaint)......... 30 


BRAHMS’ ALBUM 
Edited and Compiled 
by Louis Oesterle 
This fine collection of nineteen master 
compositions by Johannes Brahms will be a 
valuable addition to the repertoire of the 
advanced pianist. It contains the most 
notable works of this famous master. 


Price, $2.50 


MASTERLY TRAN SCRIPTIONS | 


Here is a group of unusually attractive 
piano transcriptions of gems from classic and 
operatic writings. Each one will merit the | 
attention of the best pianist, and will prove | 
valuable study and recital material. 
Cat. No. Pr 
16909. Melody in F (Rubinstein)—Grade $. Tran- — : 

scription by E. Schuett...............:000- $0.60 | 
16681. Valse, Op. 64, No. 1 (Chopin)—Grade 7. 

Transcription by M. "Moszkowski....... +40. 60 
17254. Toreador’s Song. From “Carmen” (G, Bizet) ; 

Grade 7. Transcription by E. Schuett....... 
16952. The Ride of the Mere fh (Be woe 

Grade 10. Transcription by E. Hutcheson.. 1.00 
17293. Bridal Chorus. From “Lohengrin” (R. 

Wagner)—Grade 6. Concert Transcription by E- 

Schuettiici. S2is... JS oe 75 


(F. Mendelssohn) — Grade 5 
M.. Mos~kowskis. . 2... 05.4. ee 
19462. Shadow Dance from Diners (M. 
Grade 5. Concert Paraphrase by E. Schue 
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JNIVERSITY EXTENSI 
CONSERVATORY 


The World’s Largest Conservatory of Music 


(Twenty-fifth Year) 


If you have faith in yourself and faith in us—you can establish yourself in a position 


 ereater responsibility and enjoy a better financial future. 


ing. 


Confidence is a priceless 


Our School was built upon the granite of confidence. 


Get An Accredited Course 


State Departments of Education recognize schools with high seholastic standing. 


Our Diplomas, 


egrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


xtension Courses Growing 
in Popularity Each Month 


Phe greatest Universities in the Country 
nore than seventy-five colleges and 200 
ools—have departments for correspondence 
tuction. The total mail-study enrollment in 
United States is estimated at between four 
‘five million students, which is nearly five 


les the whole enrollment in all our universi- 
/ and colleges, great and small. Somebody 
every fifth family in the United States is 
ing a mail course” of some sort. j 


é method of teaching by mail is not new. 
e of the ancient Romans left series of in- 
tion letters that are virtually mail lessons. 
england and Germany, more than a cen- 
ago, correspondence instruction was given 
hies, morals and politics. In Germany and 


ice, many years ago, languages were taught 


ted a demand for mail instruction. 


D-19 


way; and in the United States the Chautauqua movement had already ! 


Wanted: Teachers in the different Cities for 


affiliation to take charge of our branch schools. 
If interested, mention in your inquiry. 


iversity Extension Conservatory 
_ LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 


Special Certificates Awarded Our Graduates 
to Teach in the Public Schools 
without Examination 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and sample lessons. Sent without 
any obligation and they show how it is possible to get accredited courses without having to go away 
from home for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses through the Erupe ads since 1908. If you haven’t sent 
for literature before, do it now. Check on the coupon below what particular course you wish. You 
have back of you the organized experience of the largest music training institution in the world, the 
authoritative findings of able specialists, the actual procedure of the most successful teachers. 


The Piano Course is by William H. Sherwood; the Harmony Course by Rosenbecker and 
Protheroe; History, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn; Ad- 
vanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson; Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven, 
Director of Music, University of Illinois; Public School Music by Frances E. Clark; Choral Con- 
ducting by Daniel Protheroe; Violin by Dr. Heft; Cornet by Weldon; Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon; 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel and Guitar by Wm. Foden. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


If you are a teacher of music, take the time to tell us something about yourself. It will aid 
us in selecting lessons for you—lessons which will show you how to get better results and save time 
and make more money. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-19 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, four sample lessons and full information 
regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(JPiano, Course for Students []|Violin (JHistory of Music 


(jPiano, Normal Training (JMandolin L]Voice 
(_)Guitar (]Public School Music 
(Cornet, Amateur [Banjo ( JHarmony 


(JCornet, Professional ([JOrgan (Reed) 
(jEar Training and Sight Singing 


(JChoral Conducting 
(JAdvanced Composition 


Name Age. 


Street No. 
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Course for Teachers 
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City State 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PIANO MUSIC FOR 
Recitals and Commencement 


That Will Entirely Satisfy and Delight 
AUDIENCES—PARENTS—TEACHERS and PUPILS 


Each composition is by a different composer—thus giving originality 
and breadth to the programs. Ask your dealer to show you 
these fine numbers. If he cannot do so—write us. 


PIANO SOLOS 


(Grade 1—2) 


RicHARD CABOT...... Wea eIDANCES wx Sccn te tees ces ceteioca aaatateta stately oi apts metelete $0.30 
IMIRGINEA sRGELODES 1 IROLEAMCE! wien ioue me cece ws eatlesss epteieyeiaisss aivle snefergteiete = 30 
ArTHUuUR NEVIN....... (Crees | Oia SenIES Cone a isn cmtak dog clear Oat Ocurke 30 
Gustav Kremm......Dance of the Elephants..........0..0.seecreeseees 30 
E. A, MUELLER....... Inara» Viehetiann Gond ofaniie.. ciciew:cric ata ietohets = e(elels)esele.e 40 
MA TETIEDE BILBRO cee SWAY IME «ROSES trssrni cis ati alae <savotenlalete ialnlee aie eis s*alere 40 
JESSIE Ua GAY NOR. .icehne nittlesS hoemaker. an ox shy.) erie aries elptedieie sti 40 
(Grade 3—4) 
THEODORA DUTTON Carnival, Roundelay ~scaticicl. stele «isco craletetele:stpisia «oe 40 
HARRIET WARE....... Aire. VVinatte® LOCI - Aen ees thotysa's aie: s ate aR 0 AO 
Frances TERRY...... Southerns Romance: in se aciehoe estou nia eeeeeaereine,« 40 
Nevin-Dayis ........ Machtyclaek’ alk OSe(@WartattOns):.. ..<\.comuene teeters.» 50 
PAUD BLISS Mate. «cure Pumbleweed Aoki mee le Garerercuers <i airs anette ds AO 
Dororey. CAGuRRE Ya Valse 7 Caprice lars datetecch enero «tis =)- eens 50 
CARVES ELMERTER! . 9. SilveredMeiStSe .t capetstone eievcseitererereies, sigieve «ave yelciaPon vera 40 
LOUIS WHIGTOR (SAAR. L OGCatita Mere. coe Meare ere tors ce Seaie cacete ens ees 40 


(Grade 5—8) ’ 
MENTOR CROSSE.....- Introduction and Tarentelle (Concerto Style)...... 2.00 


Migs ihis rivA> 

IBBAGED::: scaeleluaeres Olde Chapel by Moonhght:.... Samm. ..-cisseble sclc aes 50 
RANVATHANIEG DET Some or the Oipeitie. cist oomules crete sas aidiecels'« ater ces .60 
CHARLES GILBERT 

SPROSS Cai cin os Scherzo) Hantastique wane. eaten: et «ccaue seaeeraan 75 
WERTCHEOLED Ae hee eae Above: thie GURGUS ES aeene cece Serre Seas cevnseea cies eistacetaals cre .60 
RHEE WEGING KASS ssa anCeMort ja ALD potash ees stese!s)s) 5 aha sicrarsiee aneete cre .60 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD 

(CATBEBGN she? siege rcerere Brom selollyood an GoUlte) it ctaaias. > « saatels amie eines 1.50 
ATE MME ACHADY DNs «iy NOGLUIETI Cu erpeeeticie Meiniesciohcr tines luete .. w: han ee clean eel sts .60 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PIANO SUITE 


Frances TERRY Idyls of an Inland Sea (Complete) 
1. Slumbering Waters 


2. Awakening of the Tide 
3. Wave Laughter 
4. The Onslaught of the Rain 


TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS 


(Prices subject to discount) 


Mrs) Hi Hi A. 
BEACH 2:61 cbeloie' steer e Suite on Ancient Irish Airs (Grade 5-8) 
Ts Betelarde)eslsiere .le asc NOPE ou ee, shave sco oree tae ees $2.50 
2) \Oldeibine Peasants Dance separ man: eevee ses 2.50 
3; ) dikes Aricient)-Ca bina were ate enn aire > 2.50 
: A, Singlet sies =) 0 oer et ee eatin. ria 3.00 
ErHeLpert Nevin....Day in Venice (Suite) (Grade 3-4) 
A. AD ayers Feokisls's hi ciok min he termes en CaS ae 1.00 
DR KZORAMONENS >< ccc Seo Oe Es a ame aves 1.00 
3, Venetian: Love “Some nds heathens oe svepeitie fais: cre 1.00 
i es (SGO0NIo NH bon. 2 ie Sener ew area eRe Shas 1225 
| MENDELSSOHN ....... A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Grade 4-5) 
DS se EMRE MO ALICE: cn ees A Lea oe gees OEM. 2.50 
SIN OGURHEN.. os.."< ui steered Oo eee ears tates HOD 
3. wbentmance of « Clowistase sie ee rseiee ck okies 75 
a7) Dancevot thet Glownse cote oMaee ne ih ins cen 1.00 
GEES CHE IaO wate a x icast sie og ET oS EE ee cis ee 3.00 
SCHARWIEIICA’ sels LOLish a Dancen((aradend hh ueRiae ian tie ce case 1.50 
MOZART © REM aaate SOrlater cates CGA de sO secs ch Meee Nebens alia eres tegeaki cesta. 1.50 
CHOPIN: A eee Noctitcne: Ops 9uNo:'2:(Gradens)mmencnciuene eee. 1.25 
GRIEG 4.5 eee ee Peer Gynt Suite’ (Grade 4) Ace atiec se. cn denne sc 2.50 
SPROSS exe nlaaice. « Valse Caprice (Grades 4-5)... ce % akchuns eee nocan. 2.00 
ETUBROBAG fee Gaines ate Binds (of tne, Horest.(Gradenl-2)) a. deen eos 60 
MIWETBESE se eieeiate’stsreaie'e Pizzicati(GPadesd,) hts cca eke ote Sal aero one's 1.25 
WERBORCE Mit icins aicicletals MiantetoLeeinticn AGGradet4) i tare Pe wees Se 2 1.50 
TOAIRG Dc averse wraterate eto Teishtuatic Gay, (Graders) ices eeeees aes onion 1.00 
TWO PIANOS—EIGHT HANDS 
BROCKENSHIRE ....... Pilation cone liuetarmp nity ot islets versie vist fos peau emrses eras ere 1.00 
GROSSE ue; ate ties siiarets Br fo) (ons beni esti GOCE RIC OT REIT sO nee 2.00 
MACFADYEN ......e0- Countiy: Dan cert iaaprresteticicie tes ins oct ees ee 1.00 
GRMN: oir ae cess ~Anifiiversatyyb FOCeSstonal pvt cn ios:. «sor cakepeee ts sate Ws 


Suggestions for six hands and also for one piano, four hands—on request. 
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Little Classics - Modern Pieces (Continued) 
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8 eee nal eee Minuet KNayer, CH..........0900 Always Jolly 
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ae 
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MENDELSSOHN, P......... Spring Song a Silhouette 
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% Ma Dak diarer FQust®, ....:..0. Z 
Peter wal digas F ay Freischuts....... HuntsMEN’s CHorus 
sat see peace e Skaters, ae ST aebe S : 
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Burton, H.E........--.Vainly Asking OPE OR ------- Son 
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Trovatore.. Home to Our Mount. 
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How Much Sleep Should Musicians Have ? 


Steep and the musician is a problem not considered lightly. 
The old-fashioned advice that the adult male should have eight 


hours sleep each night and the female nine hours seems to be dis- ° 


regarded by many. Mr. Edison has always contended that if 
the average person ate less and used up less energy in food diges- 
tion, less sleep would be necessary. 

Sleep is the balance-wheel of life. In proportion to the 
energy expanded, mental, muscular, nervous, so must be the 
dosage of sleep. 

The musician rarely realizes the oat amount of energy 
he puts forth. The nervous strain that the average teacher 
undergoes in one day often far exceeds that of the business man. 
This mostly comes from the anxiety that goes with the habit of 
making pupils “toe the mark.” It is absolutely impossible for 
one who has not gone through the actual experience of teach- 
ing to know what this means. 

The drain upon the vital forces of the musician must be 
made up during peaceful slumber. 

Here are some good rules about sleep: 

1. The way in which to determine the proper number of 
hours for sleep is entirely an individual matter. Take enough 
? sleep to make you want to spring into action immediately upon 
; waking. 

2. If you never feel like “springing into action” the mo- 
4 ment you wake, find out through your deter your dictician, or 
your bed-maker, what is the matter with your sleep. 

Just as some people are rarely more than half awake dur- 
ing their entire lives, others are rarely more than half asleep. 
Sleep should be sound, dreamless, restful and peaceful. Some 

psychologists insist that absolute quiet is all-essential. How 
can one get absolute quiet in the modern city? It is only to be 
- found in the “real”? country and.this is often the reason why 
people profit so much from vacations. They sleep better. Above 
all things, Mr. Musician, if you want to do great things in your 
life do a little great sleeping on the side. Long hours demand 
just so much of your life assets. Make up your liabilities with 
sleep. ¢ 


After Hours, 


4 Tue oracles of success in pidelenis youth frequently re- 
~ count some paradigm like this: 

“Tell me what you do with yore leisure hours and I will tell 
_ you how successful you will become.” 

As a matter of fact the subject of the leisure ‘hours -and 
how they are employed is one of the greatest social problems 
; of man. In years past educators were content to devote their 
to teaching the young human animal how to make a liveli- 
. Fine! But what about the other third of his waking time, 
leisure hours? If he has not been trained so that these may 
?p ofitably spent in self-development, he will be obliged to 
te them in idleness or in things which may undermine his 
, his health and his entire future. 

f. stating the four indispensable demands in modern educa- 
_ Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, special advisor to the United 
Bureau of Education, makes the following list which we 
very wise. 

¥ Bc: Health and sanitation. 

_ The appreciation and use of environment, material and 
human. 


8 ‘The household and the home. 


profitable way of spending the leisure hours. 


4. Recreation and culture. 

That is, education must first af all concern itself with ade- 
quate provisions for these relations to life. 

Because music bears so directly upon the household and the 
home, recreation and culture, it is of vast importance in the up- 
bringing of the child. The child with a good musical education 
need never worry about having a thoroughly delightful and 
He is placed in 
position to develop his body, mind and character through the 
most delightful of arts. He need not resort to trashy reading 
or questionable movies for his amusement. There is no study 
which excels music as a means of providing for those very im- 
portant periods in our daily lives—our leisure hours. 


Giant Minds and Modern Music 

Tue process of bringing the hard-boiled educational spe- 
cialist of the seventies to realize that music had within itself any 
characteristics which would make for pre-eminent position as a 
practical teaching subject was so hopeless that musicians them- 
selves gave it up in despair. 

These positive gentlemen catered to business men equa'ly 
“Hard-Boiled” and, if they dared even suggest anything in 
school or college work which was not “practical,” they were 
excommunicated. 

About a year before the death of the late tobacco magnate, 
James B. Duke, we had an opportunity to converse with him 
on musical education. Mr. Duke had just given an imperial 
fortune to Duke University at Durham, North Carolina. Mr. 
Duke, in giving his opinions, said, “Boys have no business with 
music. It’s all right for girls, but the boys have to work.” 

It was quite evident that Mr. Duke had never studied 
music to any extent because, if he had done so, he would not 
have implied that music was not work. 

The educators of Mr. Duke’s era looked upon music as a 
very pleasant accomplishment for girls and one which would 
serve to keep them free from bothering with what the “Hard 
Boiled” gentlemen considered the more serious and more im- 
portant problems of life. Therefore a great part of the work 
in the old-fashioned girl’s schools, notably in the South, was 
spent upon the study of music, sometimes of a very trifling kind. 
The result, in such schools, was that the music literally swamped 
most of the other academic work. Only the circumstance that 
music was a great revenue producer for the school insured its 
continuance. 

Enter another kind of “Hard-Boiled” educator. He stood 
petrified on the rock of scholastic standards. Music had inter- 
fered with these standards according to his way of thinking. 
Therefore, “out with music!” That is, out with any kind of 
music that might show a profit in the college comptroller’s report 
and take corresponding interest from the work of the other 
departments. 

Scores of colleges went through this process and left the 
unfortunate muse shivering on the academic doorsteps. In the 
place of actual music study, was substituted what came to be 
known as “theory.” The same “H. B.” educators, who would 
have laughed themselves sick at a University which attempted 
to conduct a medical school or an engineering school without 
practical laboratories, were perfectly content to have music 
go without. 

Then came the great change. Much of it is due to the 
Yankee sense of Dr. Charles E. Eliot, former President of Har- 
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yard College. Dr. Eliot saw music in its real worth. He saw 
that there was nothing in educational life which so disciplined 
the mind for rapid, accurate thinking in coérdination with the 
muscles and nerves of the body as did music. Then he probably 
noticed that many of the greatest thinkers of the world had 
had this discipline and that they were glad to state their opin- 
ions of the immense value of music in actual life work in other 
occupations. These giant minds, these world intellects, told 
how music made them think clearer, quicker, sharper; how music 
rested their over-taxed brains; how it brought great joy to 
their off-work hours. 

The result is that in colleges everywhere the serious and 
experienced members of the faculties are beginning to realize 
that a college without a well accredited course in applied music 
is greatly handicapped in the modern strife for educational pre- 
éminence. Never before has there been such widespead interest 
in the practical study of music, in university circles. 


Are Conventions Worth While ? 


We went out to Dayton, to the Music Teachers’ National 
Association convention during the last week of December. The 
convention was held with the backing of the local business in- 
terests, represented by Mr. Kelso and Mr. Smith, and by the 
leaders of Dayton’s social life, Mrs. E. A. Deeds and Mrs. H. E. 
Talbot. The delegates and speakers had a hard time in keeping 
from being kidnapped by the splendid Daytonites who were 
most anxious that the visitors should know more of the charms 
of that progressive Ohio center that has given to the world 
the flying machine and the cash register, to say nothing of elec- 
tric lighting for rural districts, electrical refrigeration, and 
last, but quite as significant, the remarkable Dayton West- 
minster Choir of sixty highly trained singers specializing in 
4 capella work. 

The convention was held in a fine modern hotel with excel- 
lent facilities for meetings. There were some thirty-six “pa- 
pers,” all discussing subjects which their authors thought it 
worth while to come hundreds of miles to deliver. The members 
received them with great enthusiasm. It is one thing to read a 
paper in the annual report and quite another thing to get it 
with the personality of the speaker combined. 

If one goes to a convention for the papers alone, the in- 
vestment of time and carfare are questionable. The big thing 
is the personal contact that one gets from other men and women 
in the profession. This convention was splendidly attended and 
soon became a kind of clearing-house for musical opinions from 
New York, Massachusetts, Utah, Iowa, North Carolina, Kansas, 
California, Pennsylvania, Toronto, New Orleans—everywhere. 
Was it worth while? Well, if you could have heard the hum of 
conversation and the enthusiasm of the delegates, you would 
not ask this question. 

The convention was ably presided over by the President, 
Leon R. Maxwell, of New Orleans. Gustav Saenger, famous 
Voice expert, was present and delivered a notable paper. The 
convention will be held in Rochester next December. The presi- 
dent for next year is to be, we understand, H. L. Butler, Dean 
of the School of Fine Arts at Syracuse University. 

Any music teacher may join the Music Teachers’ National 
Association by sending $4.00 and a letter of application to the 
Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

As the Association was founded at Delaware, Ohio, in 1876, 
largely through the initiative of Mr. Theodore Presser, we are 
naturally interested in the Fiftieth Anniversary next December, 
which will be held in the home of the wonderful Eastman Con- 
servatory at Rochester. Why not join now and arrange to be 
present upon this historical occasion? 


America and Education 


Accorpinc to Hon. David F. Houston, America spends 
more than all other lands combined upon education. Question: 
How much of America’s world prestige is due to this? 


_ under many able directors, and eminént soloists. Although we 


Another Notable Special Issue 

Tuousanps of Erupe readers tell us that they save our 
Special Issues of Tur Erupe for permanent reference. Thou- 
sands of others have written us years after the publication of 
some of our special issues, in order to secure copies which only 
too often are out of print. Our Special Chopin Issue of Feb- 
ruary will be followed in April with a Special Hungarian Is- 
sue with articles and interviews from Erno Dohnanyi, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Yolando Mero and other world-famous 
Hungarian musicians. We have spent years in focusing upon 
the kind of educational and “human” musical material which 
we know our readers enjoy and which will give them imforma- 
tion rarely found in libraries of books. We ask our friends to 
advise their musical acquaintances and pupils of this issue in 
advance so that there may be no disappointment in securing 
copies. ? 
Some recent Eruprs have been “over-sold” a few days 
after publication. 


The Associated Glee Club Movement 


Preruars some of our friends who “listen in” heard the won- 
derful concert given at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York under the direction of The Associated Glee Clubs of 
America last year. There was a chorus of one thousand men 


heard this great musical event in our home over one hundred 
miles away, we shall always think of it as one of the great musi- 
cal thrills of our lives. Meanwhile the associated glee club move- 
ment has grown so rapidly under the able presidency of Mr. Orr, 
it will require a great New York Armory to hold the throngs 
who desire to attend this year. Last year every seat for the 
concert at the Metropolitan was sold weeks in advance. ‘This 
movement promises to lead to the formation of hundreds of 
new male Glee clubs and a great impetus to the entire musical 
life of the Nation. Should any of our readers desire to have 
further information about the movement, they may write to 
Kenneth L. Clarke, the Executive Seeretary, at 62 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


Violinists or Fiddlers ? 


Henry Forp has been having “the time of his life” listen- 
ing to venerable rural fiddlers play tunes that are dear to the 
heart of the great manufacturer. According to report Mr. 
Ford disdains music that comes from higher sources. He is a 
man of the people and wants what he feels is the people’s music. 

All honor to the old country fiddlers, who form a kind of 
musical species of their own. In Providence, Rhode Island, there 
was a convention of these folk early in January; and Joseph 
Shippe of Plainfield, Connecticut, was declared the champion. _ 
Being champion fiddler must be something like being a champion — 
poet or a champion clergyman. Joseph let his bow fly and ~ 
tapped off the rhythm with his aged foot, in a way that brought 
great joy and great envy to his octogenarian rivals. His piece 
de resistance was the “Devil’s Dream; and when he had used 
up all the ayailable rosin, the crown of musical immortality was j 
placed upon his head. . pies 

Unquestionably Joseph has reached the hearts and th 
of many of his neighbors for years. His music has as m 
do with the great music of the world as school-girl do, 
has to do with verse libre. Perhaps he has a greater miss’ 
his field than has Kreisler or Heifetz. ; 


ae 
Do You Want to Play the Beethoven Sonatas? 

THE majesty of the Beethoven Sonatas remains ser 
noble, after a century of great musical advancements. — 
piano student has a keen ambition to play this wonderfu 
ature. In our May issue will commence a notable sex 
analytical articles upon these great works by one of the bi 
brained musicians of the present day, Professor Fred 
Corder, of the Royal Academy of Music, at London. soa ; 
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THE ETUDE 


‘‘Under No Consideration Would I Give 


Up Music”’ 


An Interview with the Distinguished Engineer, 


RALPH MODJESKI x 
Builder of Fifteen World-Famous Bridges 


Biographical 


Ralph Modjeski, the greatest of living bridge 
engineers, Was buen at Cena. Poland, “January 
27, 1861. His father was Gustav Modrzejewski 
and his mother was Helena Modjeska. The family 
name was changed when they came to America 
in 1876. This was done for the purposes of nat- 
uralisation. Mr. Modjeski graduated at. the Col- 
lege Ponts et Chaussees with honors. He has de- 

ened and built many of the foremost bridges in 
the new world. Tis great achievements . have 
brought him .distinctions from many- learncd 
bodies, establishing lum as one of the foremost en- 


is an art of such an unusual nature that when 
ssert that every man should study music, I know that 
there will be some who will not grasp the reason of such 
a positive and far-reaching statement. No one who has 
not studied music is in a position to appreciate its mani- 
fold advantages, not merely to those who devote their 
lives to music, but to those who have a part in the every- 
day work of the world and feel the need for both a 
‘Stimulus and a rest from the humdrum of that merciless 
ogre that we sometimes call modern business. Particu- 
larly in America, where every second of the working 
day is expected to count for so much, the man worked 
to the last degree of his nervous and brain capital must 
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gineers of Jris age. Few people know that he is a 
most accomplished musician, who at one time 
studied diligently with the view to becoming a 
pianist. Mr, Modjeski is a man of slender stature, 
extremely modest, quiet, genial and gentle in his 
demeanor, but with the intense intellectual force 
and poise so often found in the Polish race. In 
many years we have never presented as powerful 
and significant an- argument for the value of 
music in the daily life of the busiest men as that 
which Mr. Modjeski has given to THE ETUDE 
in this most interesting conference. 


have something to which he can turn that will save his 
brain from exhaustion. Possibly this is the greatest 
office of music and the thing which makes it indispensable 
in American life. 

“Fortunately, American business men are beginning to 
realize.this in some measure (many of them, alas, too 
late). More attention is now being given to music in 
our country than ever before. The coming generation 
will possess far more men who have at least some musical 
ability than the past. It has been my firm conviction 
that colleges spend a vast amount of time upon every 
manner of sports and other activities which could be 
spent with far more advantage to the student in after 

years if more actual courses in prac- 


is presented by the courtesy of the New York Times. 


NEW MODJESKI MASTERPIECE—THE DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE 
Longest Suspension Bridge in the World, to be Opened on July 4th 


tical music were introduced. By 
practical music I mean learning how 
to play, to interpret; not merely a 
few archaic facts about musical 
theory and musical appreciation, val- 
uable as these subjects unquestion- 
ably are in their places. 


Intellectual Discipline 


“The music student should have 
the means to enjoy music; and music 
is enjoyed most when it is per- 
formed. It is my conviction that 
the boy who has the advantage of 
studying music and art is better 
fitted for future life, even in other 
professions and in business. It may 
very definitely contribute to his suc- 
cess, by giving him vision and daily 
inspiration to raise his soul, and by 
this I mean his whole being, to 
higher levels of human experience 
and accomplishment. 

“The intellectual discipline of 
music is enormous. I am positive 
that it has done a great deal for me. 
I would not give up what I know of 
music for any consideration. The 
mind drill can hardly be compared 
to mathematics, except that it is a 
most logical and orderly art. It is 
inconceivable that the training that 
puts the human mind through a 
great number of beau‘iful melodic 
and harmonic patterns, all gracefully 
and often powerfully designed with 
marvelous symmetry and balance, can 
fail to be of great benefit to the 
student, particularly in the formative 
years. This may be difficult for the 
business man to understand. It may 
be difficult for some educators, who 
have never had this experience, to un- 
derstand, but, if they had had the ad- 
vantage of reaching that~stage of 
advancement where they could play 
with comfort a few of the. Bach 
Fugues from the “Forty-Eight,” 
they would be forced to realize just 
what is meant by the statement 
made at the start of this conference. 
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RALPH MODJESKI 
The World’s Greatest Bridge Builder 


A Thorough Training 


“It was my good fortune to have an excellent musical 
training in my childhood. My father was musically in- 
clined but not a musician. My mother played the piano 
unusually well and had a beautiful singing voice. In fact, 
she had expected at one time to become an opera singer 
instead of a tragedienne. My piano lessons began at the 
age of ten, and since that time I have never been without 
contact with music in my life. 

“My teacher at one period was the father of Josef 
Hofmann, the ‘famous pianist. He was Casimir Hof- 
mann, professor of harmony and composition at the 
Cracow Conservatory, and also conductor of the opera 
in Cracow. The brilliant career of his son has eclipsed 
that of the father, but the elder Hofmann was regarded 
as one of the finest teachers of Poland. He also com- 
posed many works, including operas, which were given 
with success.. Small wonder that the son of so able a 
father should become one of the greatest musicians of 
the time. He was a very careful and painstaking master. 
When I went to Hofmann I was already sufficiently 
advanced to have him start me upon the Tausig Clementi 
Gradus ad Parnassum—those technical stairs which have 
been found so necessary to many pianists. I still employ 


-the Tausig daily studies when I need to keep up my 


technic. Hofmann also taught me much Chopin and 
some of the Mozart and Beethoven Sonatas. 


A Story of Josef Hofmann 


“My mother used to tell me many’stories of Josef 
when he was beginning to attract immense attention as 
a prodigy. Once she went with the parents and the little 
pianist to visit a very prominent musician in Warsaw 
named Louis Grossman. They were very anxious to test 
the little child’s sense of absolute pitch. It was difficult 
to get him interested. Finally Grossman produced some 
candy and the tiny Josef went under the sofa to eat 
his candy. From this point of seclusion and vantage the 
child called off the notes as Grossman struck them at 
the keyboard, never making a failure. 

“T always wanted to become an engineer, and when 
it was thought that I was sufficiently prepared I was 
sent to the great engineering school in Paris, Ponts et 
Chaussees (Bridges and Roads). My first entrance ex- 
amination was a failure. There were one hundred ap- 
plicants to take the examination and only twenty-five 
openings. The system flustered me greatly. I was placed 
in a room with a solitary examiner and. was entirely 
unfamiliar with the methods. The result was that I 
passed twenty-seventh in the list, and was rejected with 
great chagrin ahd discouragement. 

“Thereupon I decided to abandon the prospect of be- 
coming an engineer and to devote my attention to becom- 
ing a professional pianist. For eight months I studied 
the instrument with this in view, often studying from six 
to eight hours a day. 

“Then I decided to take the examinations again at 
the engineering college. This I did and succeeded in 
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passing fourth in the list. 
tion required by such an exacting science as engineering, 
I have always found time to keep up my music in some 
practical manner. 


Daily Practice 


“One cannot have anything without paying- for it, and 
the price of musical ability is regular practice. I usually 
play aiter dinner. Sometimes I play for an hour or two, 
and often several hours on Sunday. I have tried golf 
and other forms of physical exercise, but I never get 
from these what I get from music. 

“It is not easy to tell the reason why music is so 
restful. Possbily it is because one cannot think of any- 
thing else but music when playing. An entirely different 
set of mental cells is probably employed in this way and 
the others rested. Of course it is possible to play finger 
exercises and find the mind wandering to other things, 
but when one plays a good composition properly it de- 
mands all of the attention to the last degree. 

“Then there is a great satisfaction in ‘mastering a 
musical composition—playing it from memory in your 
own fashion. The person who does not know how to 
play does not understand this. When I first learned 
Chopin concertos I had a feeling of exaltation which is 
hard to describe. There is a sense of possession and 
intimacy with the work that can never be acquired by 
hearing it. 


Famous Pianists 


“More than this, the one who knows how to play has 
a new joy in life, in being able to listen to music more 
intelligently. This has meant much to me. One-of the 
greatest pianists I have ever heard was one who is 
scarcely known in the new world. She was admittedly 
the greatest pupil of Chopin. Her name was Countess 
Czartoryska. She was very wealthy and never played 
in public except for charity. J was fourteen or fifteen 
years old when I heard her, but her wonderful playing 
of Chopin remains with me to this day. It has helped 
Me ever since in understanding and playing Chopin. 

“Quite naturally, my Polish ancestry has given me a 
great love for Chopin, and I have studied and memorized 
many cf his Nocturnes, Polonaises, Studies and 
Mazurkas, but I have not made the error of neglecting 
the master works of Bach (1 played several of the fugues 
irom memory), of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
mann and others. 

“Of the composers of to-day, I am most interested in 
the works of Sergei Rachmaninoff. I find very little 
that in my judgment appeals to me in modern composi- 
tion of the so-called futuristic type. Just as the cubist 
art is passing, so will cubist music pass. It was a fad, 
like the hoop skirt and the bustle, which people tolerate 


Notwithstanding the applica- 


for a while, largely because of curiosity, but it lacked 
logic and organic structure. Meaningless words do not 
make poetry, and music without inspiration ofa virile 
and sincere character cannot be expected to endure. 

“It has been my good fortune to hear many of the 
greatest pianists in my time. Paderewski, who seemed 
to be destined for immortality from his youth, and who 
was known as the second Chopin in Poland long before 
he ever thought of coming to America, was a frequent 
visitor at our home, and I came continually under the 
inspiration of his masterly playing. Once at the key- 


board he always seemed untirmg, and would play res 


peatedly far into the small hours of the morning. Mme. 
Sembrich was also an intimate of our family. I never 
heard her play anything but her accompaniments. My 
mother, however, used to tell me that she was an exceed- 
ingly fine pianist as well as an exceedingly fine violinist. 
Once she gave a recital at which she sang, played piano 
and also played violin, all with huge success. 


Poles Fine Musicians 

“The Polish people have the credit for being fine musi- 
cians, but I often think that they at the same time have 
unusual opportunities from youth. They are surrounded 
by people who love music and to whom the ability to 
play is a real accomplishment; something that wins them 
honor and distinction and higher social recognition. Pos- 
sibly this is because they have had a degree of con- 
tinuous civilization for so many centuries. 

“To revert to the pianists, I would like to say that I 
consider a ticket to a recital as good as a fine lesson 
to any pupil who knows how to appreciate it. To have 
heard Mme. Essipoff (the first wife of Theodore Les- 
chetizky) play was a great sensation. Her extreme 
success and phrasing were unforgetable. I would con- 
sider her the second best Chopin interpreter I have ever 
heard. 

“Anton Rubinstein was a most powerful talent. His 
playing was impetuous, and he was sometimes accused of 
playing some works, such as the Beethoven Sonatas, at 
far too great a speed. It seems as though he was con- 
tinually harnessing a colossal force almost beyond human 
control. His brother, Nicolai, was a magnificent pianist. 
Many admired him as much as Anton, but he never 
achieved the same fame. 

“Von Bitlow, with his precise, cold, scholarly inter- 
pretations, was a great master in his way. Everything 
was so organically perfect that it was like a wonderful 
piece of musical machinery. 

“Sophie Menter was a pianist of great virility and 
spectacular power, after the manner of Carrefio, She 
perhaps lacked the-fine psychic interpretative character- 
istics of such a pianist as Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, also 
always a welcome and admired guest at my home.” 


Are Scales Worth-While? 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Way it is that nearly all of the great teachers and 
great players laud scale study so highly? 

Scales are a fetish to some teachers and a tribulation 
to their pupils. 

From a lesson with one of these teachers it would 
seem that to play scales perfectly is the end of all mu- 
sic study. Small wonder that the pupil finds it hard 
to retain interest in his study. To the learner the abil- 
ity to play scales faultlessly does not appear a very 
thrilling goal. And the vast variety of scales swiftly 
revealed to the timorous student is terrifying.’ There 
are chromatic scales, harmonic and melodic minors, 
scales in thirds, sixth, octaves and tenths, and in double 
sthirds; and most of these can be played both in similar 
and contrary motion. Besides all this there is the be- 
wildering twin world which includes dominant and di- 
minished sevenths in arpeggio,. and major and minor 
triads—with numberless inversions. 

It is no wonder that the poor learner is troubled. 

Yet there is one thing which should always correct his, 
and the teacher’s, perspective; it should be remembered 
that scales are not an end in themselves, they are merely 
the means to. an end. They are a useful gymnasium in 
which points of technic can be practiced. 

Supposing, for example, that you wish to play a piece 
in six sharps, but are not at all sure of the sharps beyond 
the third. By playing through the six-sharp scale a 
few dozen times, the fingers will become accustomed 
to the unfamiliar key and the D, A and E sharps will 
be safely recalled to mind. 

_ Or supposing that you are troubled by the difficulty 
of making a clear distinction between staccato notes 
and notes that are merely detached. By taking any 


sort of study or piece, a certain amount of attention 
will necessarily be used up in reading the music. But 
by playing a simple C or G scale one’s whole attention 
can be given to this point of technic, for the’scale it- 
self can be played without. the slightest thought. 


This is how scales should be used. They should be- 


played until they can be performed without the slightest 
conscious thought; then one’s full attention can be given 
to the technical manner of their performance. 

One of the difficulties of every instrumentalist is to 
make his fingers work with perfect evenness through 
long, swift runs. Scales afford the ideal preparation; 
for evenness is the most distinctive characteristic of a 
good scale or arpeggio. 

Arpeggios make one familiar with keys and chords 
and thus help tremendously in improvising or 1n playing 
by ear. 

An ideal way to begin the day’s practice is with 
arpeggios and scales, slowly at first, and working gradu- 
ally up to the best pace that one can make, 

So, although scales need not be worshipped, they 
should certainly receive that measure of respect to 
which, by their undoubted usefulness, they are entitled. 


7 as 
7 ae 


“Every musical work comes through impressions that 
crystallize in the brain, in the ear, and little by little, 
yet mathematically, gather substance as notes and 


rhythms.—Bach wrote for the harpsichord because it 


was the instrument of Mas epoch. I am living with my 
time. Why showld I not write a piece for mechanical 
pianos?” —Icor Stravinsky. 


To) Re eee 
Winter Musicales 


By Rena Idella Cuever 


VarieED, attractive and interesting programs may ta 
made up of pieces descriptive of King Winter’s sway. 
Short poetical prefaces are worth the effort on the part 
of the instructor. xs 

In this quotation from “A Drowsy Winter’s Day” “ 


effect of pale winter sunshine is drawn, 4 


“Palely he shines, yet touching by his glow 
The madder birch-tops with a tint of rose P 
And purple shadows, as with motion slow 
The branches sway where’er the light wind blows, S 
Marking the hollies in their sombre green 


(Clothed ‘midst the naked boughs of mightten ee 
Where they still keep the soft rain’s gliste 


Some bolder blossom than the rest he sees, ‘ 

And lights this tiny speck of golden hue.” y 
1. Witten we ean < a Ses a 
2. November (Troika) ] 
3. December 


“T love blue shadows laid 

Like curling plumes on snow; 
And icicles—clear shafts of jade— + 
And dreams that a thrush flings — 

Against cold stars.” - 


“The trees, all crystallized by the melted abe 
Sparkle with gems and silver, such as Weta: ae 

In childhood saw ’mong groves of Faerie, — ; 

And the dear skies are sunny blue as those ; 

Still as thy heart, when next my own it dies — : 
In love’s full safety, is the bracing air; 
The earth is all enwrapt with draperies _ 
Snow-white as that pure love might choose c 


O for one moment’s look into thine ey 
To share the joy such scene would Se herel” 
1. Intermezzo, Snowflakes.... .-.. 
2. Coastitign ae seer ceme prs «5. sled B3 


3. Snowflakes, Mazurka .... 
4. Snow Bells (4 hands) 


wee 


er 


If desired, a brief paper on Christmas in. 
tries may be used here. 
Christmas Carols of many lands i: 
group or by all the pupils. s 
A tableau may be presented on the s 
songsters give the carols. 


1. Christmas Eve 
2, ‘Christmas OBeliSu tiers. oe a 
3. Knight. Rupertaeve «.... + se ’ 


The winter night surrounds me, 
Without a star. The voiceless f 
From ocean-levels desolate and 
But over all the floods of moo 


1e Janiiry Get cacti Steere 
A number of other pieces to select 


Magic Bells....... wiybesak 
Under the Mistletoe... 


Christmas Bells......... ae 
Chiming Bellstirnss <5 capes nae 
The Coming of Santa Claus.... 


Bells of Christmas Eve..... eats 
The Arrival of Santa Claus... 
With Wind and Tide March.. 
WrinterTalesaschwn ecctice 3 ? 


“Tt may be true that we spend 
lars on music than any other nation, 
remains ¢ Do we get good value fo 

—Daniz 


“Genuine, that is, inspired musi 
the eternal ideas of inner life in 
the moment of inspiration, the ‘ 
the mere spirit of the individual, bu 
into the spirit of life in one of 
ideas’) beyond the confines of iné 


By ras 
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Equal Finger Development 


HIS PARAGRAPH will state at its very begin- 
ning something that may surprise students at 
large, may give them food for thought upon 
a subject which many of them have never 
iced, to which their attention has seldem or never 
n called. It is a subject which our sub-conscious 
id recognizes in our practice, there being always pres- 
- the idea that our fingers are all being exercised the 
ne, each one holding its place and pace with the others. 
e statement to which we alluded above is this—that 
» vast number of etudes and studies written as ex- 
jses, and to be practiced as such, are absolutely worth- 
s when the idea of equal finger development presents 
If. We except, of course, those studies written ex- 
sssly for that purpose. 
Jur aim here is not to break down or destroy all faith 
all etudes, but simply to call attention to the rank and 
_of these hundreds of them which have been written 
1 published since the idea of their necessity was first 
iceived by those who primarily thought them out. It 
not necessary to mention any just now by name, but 
simply refer to them as a class. You may see the 
Is of the past arising in their graves to protest at suca 
weeping statement; and many of those living will hold 
their hands in holy horror at such a quasi rash sum- 
ry, regarding it as false doctrine and heresy. Let 
not become alarmed, for we have in mind this. one, 
Je item—Equal Finger Strength. We are now speak- 
_ technically. 


2 > 
4 


Weak Fingers and Strong Fingers 


‘HE FINGER-BOARD of our piano is so arranged 
d composers are forced to write so that the most 
falls upon the second and third fingers, less so the 
ib, still less the fourth, and least of all the fifth. 
without saying that unless some work is done 
ly for those fingers naturally weak, there still 
at the end of a period of study, say, two or three 
, this discrepancy of strength between the grades of 
digits. Look back for a moment, you who have 
these numberless etudes, and see if this be not 
e acquisition of the necessary strength lost by 
of neglect, cannot be effected by a few hours of 
practice, as the writer knows from bitter ex- 
his own study and from that of his pupils. 

physical impossibility to regain at a moment’s 
muscular strength only acquired by steady, 
Any physical instructor will tell you that a 
mber of minutes a day devoted to calisthenics 
eater value than an hour’s work twice a week. 
n of all this foregoing lies in the fact that most 
for beginners (and many of the etudes for ad- 
s) are formed with the fingers running 1, 
as a basis, this being peculiarly suited to the 


Regarding Czerny 


FTER book of Czerny, for example, is prac- 
d aside and a new one taken up, and often 
strength in each individual finger in its rela- 
e others is made. It is without doubt a fact 
look over your own work, besides talking 
mutual musical interest with your fellow- 
will find that most of your fellow-pupils 
been studying thesé etudes simply as etudes, 
they have always heard from friends 
that this is the thing to do in order to at- 
‘proficiency. It has been done for years, 
F procedure, and in a way the etudes writ- 


d for speed and endurance. For these 
writer can only say that he agrees with 
_ There is nothing so good for these 
etudes written by Czerny and com- 
. The etudes of Chopin, which bear that 
more than etudes in the strict sense of 
lly concert pieces to be played only 
arrived at the highest state of profi- 
f piano playing. So these etudes of 
d in the: same class of those men- 
ire really to be used for preparation. 
© mentioned ‘here. It is this: At the 
tis etudes the pianos of his day were 
was called the Viennese mechanism, 


are generally intended by those writing ~ 


By the Noted Piano Pedagog 
PAUL KURSTEINER 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Ogontz School 


~ which had a very light action and very shallow—the -kcy ~ 


being capable of a very slight depression into its bed as 
compared to the actions of our modern grand pianos. 
This action made it very possible to obtain a high degree 
of velocity. You will find the original metronome mark- 
ings very high; for, being so light and not requiring the 
strength necessary for modern actions, it made one’s 
fingers seem stronger than they were. The writer has 
played upon them. 

On pianos of the present day it is difficult to attain 
thosé speed marks in as short a time as they used to do, 
because the presént-day action is much deeper and stiffer, 
requiring more strength to make a tone than was used 
in that period of time, for Czerny lived 1791-1857. The 
great Liszt was one of his (Czerny’s) pupils. He thought 
so highly of these Czerny etudes for his own pupils’ use 
to attain the highest degree of proficiency in technic that 
one of.the writer’s instructors, upon asking Liszt what 
he should bring for his first lesson, was told to bring 
Bach and Czerny. So we have the greatest authority as 
to the benefits to be derived from those works. 

In order to show just how these etudes in general do 
not contribute to an equal finger development, the writer 
has chosen the first study of Czerny, Op. 740, as an ex- 
ample. While you are reading this article bear this one 
phrase in mind—equal finger development—for that is 
the one idea the writer wishes to drive home in the minds 
of all his pupil readers. In this study only sixteenth and 
a few eighth notes at the end of the phrases have been 
selected, the further comparisons being based on those 
as a foundation, the chord notes not being included in 
the computations following. 


Comparisons 


HIS ETUDE is so written that there are for the 

right hand 823 notes, for the left hand we find 906. 
In the sub-division following of the number of times each 
finger is used, attention is called to the proportionate use 
of the separate digits. In the right hand the number of 
notes for each finger is cited: 


Sth Aneer ih css.dccsekeem oeoeee 90 
in ae Pe POSES aa oO. g Co 167 
3rd “Sgt aetesccias eee oe ore 218 
Dade « cicidre.eis tne, eer 206 
TSB ea aiae. so See 142 


Computation for the left hand: 


Sth, finger: iit aete) len elenel aeeeeete 112 
4th mAs cichenaaieh «:< X'S cere 209 
Side. {ea eectast. . se eee 228 
Qdiee Ae cenctkeaeececee! «/<, Geers eae 218 
Ist SO eae. be. 2 aE 139 


The first thing to notice is the discrepancy between 
the number of times the fifth and thumb are used in con- 
trast to the others—not to mention the fourth. Make 
the same computation here as is made for the scales fur- 
ther on in this article, but make the time one hour in 
extent. Put the metronome at 88. Play one note for 
each tick, for that is a slow, conservative tempo in which 
to practice while learning for the first time. This mark 
of 88 means you will play 88 notes a minute. Practic- 
ing for an hour this foots up 5280 notes. In this hour 
of practice the simple rule of proportion tells us that the 
number of times the fingers are eee is as follows, frac- 
tions being omitted: 


Richt Hanp Lert Hanp 
Sth fiieer wes ees eh? OAS Soot tater beaten te 652 
a Wee os heed Sel das PCIE 107 tear Ath! “Se eae ce . 1218 
Bride he ey ie’ 1SS6 Geordie eee & 1320 
55: eae Mek Pd A TS 7 Ne e’4 06 MR ae ca 1270 
BS eae le A rien Us O 1s TSE gk * Se reeretens 6 810 


This table is for but one hour’s work, besides, the 
speed is comparatively slow. By learning the notes cor- 
rectly in one hour, in the next hour you increase your 
speed—still increasing your speed as you become more 
and more proficient, you will arrive at that of four notes 


to the metronome set at 132—a good speed for the aver-~ 


age second-year student studying with professionalism 
or some goal of earnest work in view, say, three hours 
a day in general, The computations you see below are 


* from hearsay, but a veritable fact. 


almost incredible. No one would believe, unless he saw 
it in black and white as a calculating, cold-blooded fact. 
With the metronome set at 132 playing four notes to a 
tick, by the time an hour has elapsed (it makes no dii- 
ference if you split up your hour’s work in fifteen or 
thirty-minute periods) thirty-one thousand, six hundred 
and eighty notes have fallen from your fingers. The 
proportionate number of times the fingers are used is as 
follows, fractions omitted: 


Richt Hanp Lert Hanp 


Sthe finger aes sce a. « 3464 SStht finger es ne woke 3916 
Ath es See Salida ters 6428 4th SEW Aes 7308 
Bran or ton ye net S80e ~ Sri) cen 0c tenes 7972 
2d yo Peeraeas ae VASO AARP NG I bye ce Rr S Bych 2 7623 
Ist Paras Seas pt00% = 1 Stay Aewon cee aoe 4860 


Besides noticing the fewer times the fourth and fifth 
fingers are used, realize that the strong fingers, the third 
and second, are being used twice as often, becoming 
stronger and stronger, while the fourth and fifth seem 
to become weaker in comparison. How does anyone ex- 
pect an equal finger strength practicing in such a man- 
ner? The question is asked kindly and not as a carping 
critic. When you begin to multiply that one hour’s work 
by the number of hours you will spend on such an etude 
the discrepancy between the fi_ger strokes is still more 
incredible. 

Suppose we choose another of the Czerny studies of 
Op. 740, just to further our contention. It is the one 
numbered five, written in the key of E-flat. We will 
take the right hand for example. There are 896 notes 
for this hand; and, to look at the etude, one would say 
at first glance, “what a fine one to study,” for it is in 
scale form, to be played very rapidly. Upon computing 
the number of times the fingers are used, it hardly seems 
credible that out of 896 times the fingers strike collec- 
tively, this poor, weak fifth one is used only 21 times. 
If you do not believe these statements, look them up and 
take the trouble to count, as your writer has done, be- 
cause all these computations and numberings have been 
carefully done, checked up one by one and, what is more, 
they prove. Imagine what your fifth finger will gain 
studying this etude and similar ones written in what is 
commonly ¢alled the “black key” scales. Make the same 
kind of proportion as has been done above and know the 
kind of benefit the fifth finger will derive from being so 
frightfully neglected. 

Now let us find an etude written expressly for the 
left hand. In looking through this same Opus 740 of 
Czerny we select the one in A minor, number 41 of the 
series. Looking it over, sizing it up for the benefit to 
be derived from it, we cannot help but be impressed by 
its possibilities. It looks as though it were just the 
thing, and in some respects it is; but, bearing in mind 
our, idea of equal finger development, counting the num- 
ber of times the fingers are used separately, we again 
find the same discrepancy between the separate finger 
strokes here as in the majority of the other studies of 
the same class. In this etude there are 432 sixteenth 
notes. Of this number the fifth finger is used 45 times. 
The fourth is used 33 times out of these 432 times all 
the fingers are used. Make your own computation again 
as to the proportionate amount of practice the fourth 
and fifth fingers will obtain. And so example after ex- 
ample might be given. Some etudes will have of neces- 
sity more or less work for weaker fingers, but outside 
of studies written, as has been said before, expressly for 
these undeveloped digits, all studies will show this same 
lack of work for them. This is not a mere statement 
You who read this 
make the most of it. 


Suggestions 


Y OU OUGHT, from time to time, to try each finger 
in combination with its neighbor as a trill, for ex- 
ample, or some other suitable exercise, just to see if you 
have gained anything in excess of the speed and strength 
attained the month before. Let it be by the standard of 
the metronome which, like justice, is blind and inexorable. 
It ticks at a certain speed and will not slow down to 
help you out if you cannot keep up with it. If you can 
play your ‘two-finger exercises and the like at a certain 
point last month and upon trial by putting the metro- 
nome a little faster you find you cannot obtain that extra 
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speed, you must surely have not improved in your work. 
This is the real acid test. You have or you have not, 
there is no medium. Of course one attains the limit of 
technic after many years’ work where the speed cannot be 
accelerated; we all know that, but these remarks are in- 
tended for those in the developing state, not for those 
already proficient. 

By all means do not study your etudes one after an- 
other just as they are printed in the collection. Simply 
because the printer and publisher have bound them in a 
volume the way you see them is no reason for you to 
follow their routine as to what etude should succeed the 
one you have just finished. How can they know your 
individual needs? Look through the book, choose the 
special one you need for that certain lack of technic in 
your fingers. Many of such studies are merely repeti- 
tions of the same form of finger work. What is the 
earthly use of doing the same thing over and over again 
after you have once learned it? Let your instructor pick 
out something you need if you are at all doubtful of 
your own powers. Think of the time you will save and 
the opportunity gained for learning new material. In 
all your work keep’those computation tables before your 
mind’s eye, for in them lies the keynote of many a per- 
severing, honest student not attaining the end for which 
he so eagerly longs. 

We will all agree that those fingers used the most re- 
ceive the most exercise and training. The logical con- 
clusion of this statement is that those fingers used the 
most become the strongest. Many students work for 
months, practicing etude after etude, study after study, 
given them by their teachers, wondering why that with 
all this study and work, doubtlessly conscientiously and 
honestly done, the fourth and fifth fingers do not become 
as strong as the others. This fact becomes painfully evi- 
dent to them when some brilliant passage occurs which 
finishes with these same two fingers just mentioned. 
Their comparatively weak condition makes a fitting cli- 
max impossible, and although the correct idea is pres- 
ent in the mind, the result of their failure to be in the 
same condition of strength as the others causes a very 
mediocre effect. It is a generally recognized fact that 
the climax is prepared as the passage ascends—not al- 
ways, but most frequently. This climax can be executed 
with the necessary power and brilliancy only by those 
fingers being in a condition to achieve the desired end. 
Seales beginning on black notes do not use the fifth 
finger at all. 
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Regarding Scales 


E COMMENCE this section by expressing the 
firm, conviction that scales are the best means, so 
far as the writer knows, by which one can attain speed 
and fluency in passage work. Do not forget that convic- 
tion in reading the rest of this article. That seems to 
contradict the statement at the commencement of this 
paragraph. But when you once begin.to realize that 
scales, as scales, are of' no value for equal finger devel- 
opment (and do not: be astonished at that statement) you 
will undoubtedly change your mind. Should you doubt 
those preceding words, you will be shown practically and 
conclusively just why they are true. 

To return just once more to our conclusion some lines 
above; that is, that those fingers used the most become 
the strongest, bearing in mind constantly equal digital 
training. Take any scale, for instance, using the finger- 
ing in the scale of C, and it might be said, we are in- 
debted to the great J. S. Bach for it. The fingering for 
one octave is 1 2 3,4 2345, We take the right hand 
as an example. The same truth stands for the left. 
When a “white” scale is finished, the fifth finger gener- 
ally ends it, irrespective of how many octaves have been 
used, thus causing the fifth finger to be used once. Play- 
ing this scale of C, one octave in extent, the following 
results: the fifth finger is used once, the fourth once, the 
third, second and thumb twice each. Practice this for 
fifteen minutes assan example. Put your metronome at 
80, playing at the rate of four notes to a beat. This will 
make forty-eight hundred notes played in these fifteen 
minutes, and the fingering we use will be 1 2 3, 12345, 
432 1,32. This combination for this one octave causes 
the fifth to be used (the following are in round num- 
bers) 343 times; fourth, 686; third and second, 1372 
each; thumb, 1029. Mark you, these numbers represent 
only fifteen minutes’ work. 

Suppose you practice this scale or something similar 
fifteen minutes a day for a month—say, twenty-five 
working days. Let us see the result. The fifth is used 
8600 times; fourth, 17,150 times; third and second, 34,300 
each; thumb, 25,750. One can calculate what the result 
will be in a six months’ period of study. Is it not proved 
to you by this mere mathematical calculation the conten- 
tion made that scales are not conducive to equal finger 
“development? And this-is not mentioning the fact that 


in scales beginning on a black note- the fifth finger is 
not used one single time! i 

The computation of this preponderance of work for 
the strong fingers given here becomes even of greater 
intensity when an exténded scale is used, for the numbers 
given above indicate a scale of but one octave. Suppose 
you take a scale of three or more octaves. Can you not 
sea that while the other fingers are used so many, many 
times, the fifth is used only once, at the top? Use your 
own ingenuity and make your own calculations of strokes 
the other fingers are used while the fifth is absolutely 
idle. The numbers run up into the tens of thousands. 
This is not exaggerated, but plain, cold, common-sense 
fact. Arpeggios are just as bad, the fifth finger being 
used only at the top, as a rule, and sometimes not at all. 
However, one can take a grain of comfort from the fact 
that scales and arpeggios are unexcelled for acquiring 
speed and endurance. i? 

When you study any composition wishing to gain the 
most technical good from your work, do this: Count the 
number of times each separate finger is used separately, 
then make a special technical study for those fingers 
which are not used as often as the others. 


Regarding Bach 
NE REASON why those who study the works of 
Bach, large and small,* generally excel in almost 
equal finger strength, lies in the fact that polyphonic 
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playing requires for the most part a larger proporti 
of fourth and fifth finger use than our modern worl 
Get your Bach out from your cabinet and see. Furth 
more, in Bach you find countless examples of one fing 
holding a note, the others playing around it, thus givi 
a practical example of that kind of gymnastics whi 
makes the foundation of so many exercises. Think 

the time you would save and still have something to plz 
Yet numberless students call Back dry, useless to stuc 
because nothing, according to their idea, can be gain 
from, him. 

A real Bach player can execute anything of the mo 
ern school, besides that, he is generally a splendid read 
at sight, because such music is made up of many voic 
and accompaniments to the same in contrapuntal for 
These are going on at the same time in each hand, trai 
ing the mind, eye and ear sub-consciously to such a ¢ 
gree that modern compositions seem easy by comparisc 

It might be mentioned here that Chopin, in order 
prepare himself technically for a concert recital, us 
to shut himself off from everybody, refusing all soc 
pleasures while he practiced Bach until he felt his tec 
nic was equal to a public performance. This kind 
preparation holds good even unto the present day. 
has been said, and truly, that a word to the wise is sul 
cient. In closing, stress is laid that, without stro: 
outer fingers, octaves, which form a large and importe 
part of modern technic, cannot be successfully played. 


The Most Musical Town in the World 


By Enzo Stasio 


Dip you ever know or suspect the existence of a town 
where music has the greatest share in the people’s lives? 
Well, Signor Mario Labroca has found it. 

He has discovered that music in such a town is not 
confined to a municipal band or to a choral society, but 
it composes the very foundation of the social life, the 
soul of the local industries and the chief material of 
export. 


In “Lucania’’ or Romans’ Time 


The small flourishing town is lost among the mountains 
of Basilicata, a region of southern Italy known as Luca- 
nia by the Romans. The name of the village is Viggiano 
and properly located near the city of Potenza. Its popu- 
lation is not over four thousand people, all vibrating as 
a string onshigh tension, all ready to communicate to you 
in a convincing and sonorous way the enthusiasm of their 
souls possessed by the passion of music. 


An Immense Conservatory During Lesson Time 


If you enter Viggiano in the hours of rest you will feel 
that you have arrived in a very extraordinary town. From 
all the doors, windows and from the faraway squares, 
music is heard and makes one feel as if they are visiting 
an immense’ conservatory during lesson time. 

Harps, guitars, violins, flutes and bassoons all make 
their voices heard. Such voices seem to be passing 
through a popular cadence as if exercising on the whole 
a program to be given shortly. 

The people of Viggiano are very studious, and not only 
in the hours that follow the working time, but also in 
the moments of leisure during the daily occupations, it is 
the aim of the good citizen to try to perfect his musical 
art. This is the reason why in the moments least ex- 
pected you are reached by the sound of a flute or by the 
“arpeggio’ of a guitar, convincing, you of the musical 
tendency of the town. 


The Druggist and the Mayor—Manufacturers 
of Instruments 


When you visit the shops of the village it will seem 
strange to you that the carpenter, instead of making more 
tables and chairs, is more interested in the creation of 
aharp. You will see him all taken up by the serious work, 
sitting before a piece of wood; engraving upon it deep 
marks, drawing out with loving care a graceful arm of a 
harp all completed and polished. You wil! also have the 
same experience when you see the blacksmith, whom you 
will find all absorbed in the making of small keys—keys 
for guitar, for mandolin, for harp, or, and this is more 
remarkable, working about to repair’ a bassoon or a 
“bombardino,” which promise grave and ‘deep sounds. 

By and by you will discover more uncommon things, 
when you shear coming from the back of the druggist’s 
shop from time to time a sound like that of a trumpet; or 
when you go to pay your respects to the mayor you will 
note in his room some strange contrivances which, when 
you, will have familiarized yourself with them, will appear 


to you to be the necessary inst ao to build clarine 
flutes and bassoons. 

The .whole town lives sunken in music. The m ‘ 
staff, the use of which is known to few, because almc 
all play by ear, is the symbol of the town. The Lyre 
the family coat-of-arms of the most humble village 
The sounds of music dominate the population, which kn 
nothing superior in authority to that of the little song w 
rendered in the square of the town. 


Music in Politics 


Here politics springs from music. The mayor can 
his job if from his house a clarinet is produced that 
not well made, or if he is stingy with the funds nee 
by the municipal band, which is the pride of all the ¢ 
zens. In the past a serious fight took place between 
parties—one that was willing to have the musical edt 
tion directed toward the string instruments, and the o' 
that was inclined to the wind instruments. The fight 
harsh and lasted many years with alternative resi 
The two parties succeeded themselves to power 1 
serious loss now of the one and now of the other. 1 
everything became quiet, when it became known that y 
instruments and string instruments could very well b 
together in a surprising mixing of sonority. ; 

The mainspring of profit for Viggiano is the es 
of musical instruments and the emigration of its cit 
players. In fact, the men of Viggiano forward 1 
musical instruments to the nearby towns and somet 
even conquer a little place in the market of Naples. 

You can be sure that the guitars of the minstr 
“tromboni” and bassoons of the small bands of Ba 
come out from this mountain community where 
passion for music is nestled. 


The Troubadours of Modern Italy 


More can be said about the men of Viggiano, wh 
artists; you will find them everywhere. They 
from their town regularly, distributing themselves #) 
out the whole world. Maria Rosselli, whose paren 
from this town, is now the first harpist with the 
Symphony Orchestra of Kansas City, Missouri. EF 
Gianturco, late Minister of Justice of Italy, can 
this town also and was considered one of the ¢ 
statesmen and musicians of that country. And. be 
the attachment to the native land is very stro 
the minstrel of Viggiano has accumulated some 1 
he will return to his town where, if the voice is hoar 
will give himself to the making of eur 
any kind of wind instrument. . 


Harps and Drums as Girl’s Dowry 

Viggiano is also unique. In what country, 

a girl when she gets married bring as a dowry 
drum, or a bassoon? Such is Viggiano—the 
town of Italy, and perhaps the most melo 
in the whole world. 
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Mixing Heart With Art 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Author of “What to Play, What to Study” and Numerous Successful Works on Piano Playing 


-ANY PEOPLE play the piano with most 
creditable correctness and fluency, especially 
if they play in public and are called concert’ 
artists. They seem to execute all the notes, 

ve much velocity, indeed they even dazzle the ears of 
ie groundlings by rushing over the keys at headlong 
eed. They have power, too, for they can thunder 
i¢htily, But when all is done what does it really 
mount to? Such piano playing might as well be 
round out of a mechanical machine. It certainly is 
achine-like, and means little or nothing at all; for it 
syer touches the heart. 
There is more to be desired in piano performance than 
yrrect notes, more than time and rhythm, more than 
ywer, delicacy and velocity, although all these are 
scessary to a great performance. There is something 
jove and beyond these outward details, vital as they 
ec. They are the body, and of course we want the 
dy to be fair and perfect. But the body must be vi- 
lized through the surge of feeling and soul from 
ithin. We all know the story of the beautiful marble 
atue that came to life, at the earnest desire and long- 
g of the artist. ' 
To take an illustration from among the piano masters 
‘today, Wilhelm Bachaus is a present example. Years 
xo he came to America a great technician, to whom 
1 difficulties were as child’s play. In the years that 
ave passed, his art has mellowed and ripened until 
> now unites technic with feeling; in short, he 
ingles heart with art in beautiful balance. He now 
plies the spark which kindles his marvellous tech- 
into flame. He himself said, in recent interview, 
the greatest difficulty in piano playing does not 
it in mastering the technic of a composition, but 
ather in “the far more intricate art of pouring ex- 
ion into a few notes.” “It is for this reason,” he 
ied, “that Bach and Beethoven are difficult, also 
and Mozart. It is because of the simple out- 
of the music. There are, so to say, only a few 
with which a very great deal must be done.” 


Mixing Heart and Soul 


FOREMOST artists are great because of 
ir ability to mix heart and soul with tech- 
e of their playing. Question any of them and 
get the same idea, though perhaps from dif- 
angles. They all see the necessity of pouring heart 
ul into their musie, if it is to touch others. sTetraz- 
the marvellous voice, and from whom one would 
look for great sensibility, says: “You can train 
ice and make it a finished product—not so the 
ympathy is there, or it is not there. If it is 
‘you will never move an audience to tears. 
| never find sympathy responding to your lack 
athy; tears to a tearless voice—never !” 

ven counselled, “Do more than simply practice 
of music; penetrate rather into the heart and 
it.” And this he said to a young girl, who may 
his advice as to how to become a musician. 
jot only “penetrate deeply,’ but we also must 
prove that we have done so by giving out 
it of what we try to interpret. 

ends on the point of view. If, as students 
ers of music, we place technic first and 
e shall always play in a dry, soulless fashion, 
< only of the body or form of the piece we 
1 still be dry and unemotional. If the aim 
fast or as loud as possible, we need not 
people are not anxious to listen. But it 
fact that music must speak to the heart 
tickle the ears, we shall try to learn the 
And if we go further and realize that 
language of emotion, of feeling, of soul, 
see that every kind of feeling can be ex- 
it becomes the language of the heart, and 


who, in answer to the question—“What , 
playing ?”—said ; 


ies.” 


ally something he must feel. 


to mix soul with every bit of worthy - 


enough, soft enough and fast enough, and it sounds nice,” 
had the right idea, though expressed in childish terms. 
Yes, it must sound mice. No doubt he meant it must 
touch the heart, only he did not think of just those 
words to express his thought. A well-known musician, 
commenting on a piano performance, which had been 
scholarly but dry, remarked; “We could do with less 
art and have more heart!” Several musicians who 
heard the remark, agreed he had hit the nail on the head. 

Suppose the player has had a rich emotional experi- 
ence. How shall he attain the art of putting heart in- 
to his performance? What is meant by heart, is far 
removed from mushy sentimentalism. Audiences are 
quick to feel the difference. They can be touched by 
the divine spark, where spurious sentiment only makes 
them smile and turn away. 

Granted the player has something of the magnetism 
which touches the listener, is that all there is to it? 
Can he just turn it on at will, with no special study as 
to how these effects are to be made? I put this ques- 
tion to a group of thoughtful students. All agreed 
that it must be the spontaneous genius of the artist 
that created fine effects on the instant, without premedi- 
tation. 

The artist, questioned on this subject, gives quite a 
different answer. If we could just slp, unseen, into 
his workroom, we would see and hear how tones are 
molded and tested, how phrases are tried out with 
slightly different shades of color and meaning, until at 
last they express more clearly and beautifully the concept 
the artist has in mind. So it is really mind that does 
it after all. We know that the master, Paderewski, 
works in this way. Guiomar Novaes says she “studies, 
listens, and thinks and thinks.” And both succeed in 
touching the hearts of their hearers. 


The Key 


HE is the key, then, to the art of playing with 
heart! “Study, Listen—Think—and Think.” Take 
this little saying to heart, all ye technicians of the key- 
board. You must have technic—quite right. The 
greater your technic, the better your chances of suc- 
cess on the emotional side. In these days the player 
must have a fine technic, of the sort that is really “an 
art in itself;” yet that is not all that is needed by any 
means. It is but the gateway to the higher field of 
sympathetic interpretation. 

The serious student of the piano and its literature 
may ask what are the outstanding signs, if any, with 
which he can identify sympathetic interpretation in an- 
other player, and so apply the means-:used to his own 
work. Or are these things so impalpable, so subtle as 
to elude analysis? 

Yes, it is possible to single out certain things which 
make for sympathetic clearness and beauty of utterance 
on the piano. One of the most important, it seems to 
me, is Accent. Accents are so endless in variety that 
it is almost impossible to enumerate them—one would 
need a volume. Christiani has endeavored to analyze 
them in his valuable work, Principles of Expression in 
Pianoforte Playing. W. S. B. Mathews and others 
have written on the subject. It is very difficult to set 
down in words, or books, the charms of accents. After 
the player has made a careful study of accent, it is fin- 
He must sense the when, 
where, and how to use accents and also the amount of 
stress to be employed. 

In order to be perfectly at home in the realm of ac- 
cent, the player can thoroughly prepare himself through 
a comprehensive drill in arm-accent, as applied to scales, 
arpeggios and octaves, played in various rhythms. Use 
a four octave scale in quarter notes, accenting the first 
note of every measure; then eighth notes with the same 
accents. Then take the four octave scale in sixteenth 
notes and accent the first note of each group of four— 
which we call accents of “Fours.” Next accent the 
first note of every second group of fours, which we 
call “Eights.” Then come “Sixteens,” which means 
accenting first note of every measure of sixteenth notes. 
After this can come accents on the first note of every 
second measure, or “Thirty-seconds.” By the same 
token we have “Sixty-fours,” and “One-hundred-and- 
twenty-eights.” The value of such drill, with aid of 
metronome, can hardly be estimated. It gives control 
of accent. Bear in mind the accent should be made with 


“If you play loud.» aid of upper arm muscles. 


\ 


If any one complains that such a train of study savors 
of the mechanical, the answer is plain. One must be 
able to accomplish definite, exact rhythms before one 
can execute artistic rhythms. When you can do the so- 
called mechanical rhythms and rhythmic accents, you 


have a firm foundation on which to build the artistic 


rhythms you so much desire. 


Let Up on the Key Pressure 
NOE REX way to make your touch and tone in 


playing, more expressive, is to let up on the key — 


pressure. Lift your hands off at end of phrases; let 
up on the last beat of measures, especially in the left 
hand, if that hand has the accompaniment. Cut off 
the tone in such places; let in air; “Part from your 
piano,” as the French pianist, E. Robert Schmitz quaint- 
ly remarks. Accompanying chords need not be held to 
the full value of the notes, else the playing sounds heavy 
and dull. Give it life and air. 

In this connection, a few words about pauses. This 
is a most prolific subject; pages could be written about 
the value, the necessity of the pause. I don’t mean rests, 
nor the sign for the pause, both.of which every one 
knows. Printed rests and pauses: are obvious, and the 
player is expected to obey them. Speaking of rests, 
Ruskin once wrote: “There is no music in a rest, but 
there is the making of music in it.” Artistic pauses are 
far subtler. They are not written down; they should 
result from the character of the music itself and the 
meaning of it, and through them the interpretation of 
the piece becomes much more expressive and soulful. 

Another point for the player to think of, who desires 
to put heart and soul into his music andjwants to know 
how to do it. Let. him consider whether his perfor- 
mance has become monotonous; is it too often on a dead 
level of sound? If this is the case, he should study in- 
to the subject of artistic shading and nuance. This is 
a wonderful subject—let us consider it a moment. 

The word Nuance is defined as “shading; the varia- 
tions in force, quality and tempo, by means of which 
artistic expression is given to music.” 

Another writer defines the word as “shades,” and then 
proceeds to explain that the term means the various 
modifications of time, force and expression. Almost 
all modern music requires the use of modifications of 
tempo and-expression, impossible to convey by words 
or signs. 

The writer goes to say, “the difficulty of steering 
between the error, on the one hand, of going through the 
composition in a dry and desultory manner, with little 
or no ‘interpretation’ of the composer’s thought, and, on 
the other hand, of exaggerating the marks put in the 
piece for the guidance of the performer, and exploiting 
the player’s individuality at the sacrifice of the com- 
poser’s, is very great.” Take the great violinist Joa- 
chim’s playing of Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances.” There 
was no exaggerated sentiment, yet there was the great- 
est possible freedom of expression. “It is almost 
entirely through these unwritten nuances that the com- 
parative merits of the greatest artists can be judged.” 


~ Which Moved You Most? 


8 Bee OF all the pianists you have ever heard— 
the really great artists of course. Which one 
moved you most; which one would you prefer to hear 
above all the rest? It would surely be the player whose 
art touched you through tenderness and eloquence of 
expression, not the mere virtuoso, no matter how daz- 
zling his bravoura, or what astonishing feats he could 


-perform. 


When Paderewski used to tour the country each sea- 
son, his playing seemed to dwarf that of every other 
pianist, principally through this selfsame soulful qual- 
ity so wonderful, so indescribable. It was this precious 
quality that drew the great audiences that used to pack 
big Carnegie Hall to the top gallery, with never an 
empty seat. It was because his playing was full of 
vitality and life, in every note. 

These are just a few hints and suggestions as to how 
one’s playing may be made more telling, more vital. A 
hundred other things, which the player needs, might be 
mentioned, did time and space permit. The few we 
have considered have been found through long experi- 
ence, to be points too often neglected. Careful attention 
to them will help add more heart to the art of the 
Pianist. 
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Getting the Student’s Measure 


By Dr. Annie Patterson 


Notuinc in the art of Teaching, and particularly 
music-teaching, is more essential to success than the 
ability of the instructor to gauge the temperament and 
possibilities of the one taught. Certain hard and fast 
rules are too often followed in the educational course; 
a regulation set of exercises and pieces have to be pre- 
pared. Tests for musical examinations are generally 
run on “approved,” if limited, lines. Fashion even de- 
mands that recital programs must conform to stereo- 
typed patterns. 

Whilst all this tends to carry out a time-table in a 
methodical manner, there is a risk of paralysing develop- 
ment in individual cases. Before a teacher selects study- 
material for any particular pupil—in piano playing, for 
instance—it is well to get, so to say, at the back of 
the mind of that pupil to understand whether the classi- 
cal or romantic composers are most to his taste. But 
not all teachers are sufficiently gifted as psychologists 
to fathom the minds, or propensities, of those placed 
under their tutelage. Thus it often happens, unfortun- 
ately, that a fair talent for performance is fettered by 
having unsuitable executive work pressed spon it; or 
else, what is worse, a youth specifically gifted in certain 
departments of study is stunted in development. 

Modern methods of teaching keyboard-technic are, 
however, sufficiently diversified to suit all dispositions. 
Thus there are some who find continued interest in 
various kinds of “touches ;” others, again, there are who 
place clarity of execution and general “brilliancy” of 
rendition as of leading importance. Composers of every 
grade have happily given us ample instances from which 
to learn finger activity of all kinds, and it is just in the 
choice from the great galaxy of masters that the really 
capable teacher scores, The mistake so frequently made 
is to continue to give one piece, or type of piece, to 
all sorts and conditions of students. Whether from habit, 
or precedent, or that fatal facility for getting “into a 
groove,” the professor is prone too frequently to insist 
that each pupil must follow the beaten track, both in the 
acquirement of technic and a répertoire. This some- 
times tells against the teacher in that the pupil flies 
from one preceptor to another, feeling that if he (the 
learner) does not make rapid progress, it must be the 
instructor who misunderstands him in giving him un- 
suitable musical food to digest. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that teachers should 
always endeavor to take an outlook wide enough to 
include the tastes and feelings of the students who come 
to them for light and guidance. It is all very well to 
talk of “raising the standard” of musical appreciation 
by restricting the learner to certain modes of style only. 
The fact remains that, like parents who want their 
children to “play something attractive,” the great major- 
ity of music-students either like or dislike certain classi- 
cal pieces given to them for study. It would then repay 
the preceptor to consider individual tastes a good deal 
more than is done at present in meting out programs 
for practice. This is the obvious duty of the conscien- 
tious music-master or mistress. 

To arrive at a fair estimate of musical idiosyncrasies, 
a good idea for the progressive teacher—whether in in- 
strumental or vocal departments—would be to give a 
monthly or bi-monthly recital of student-pieces from 
which each pupil might be allowed to name that num- 
ber, be it song or piece, which he or she would take 
a real interest in learning. This might be the first step 
in ascertaining individual inclinations. Technical studies 

’ could be treated similarly. Of course the teacher’s own 
final judgment on results would always right the balance. 
Such a scheme of free choice would involve perhaps a 
little extra trouble on the part of instructors; but it 
would be trouble well worth while. 


Sparks from the Musical Anvil 


Scintillations of Musical Minds 


“Training the sub-conscious mind is simply the get- 
ting away from the note symbol to what lies behind it. 
The conscious direction of the sub-conscious mind is the 
only safe method of memorizing.’—FrANK La Force. 

x * x 


“T feel that, although thirty years ago the general in- 
terest in and knowledge of fine music were less in quan- 
tity than they are now, at present we are in danger of 
losing a certain sincerity of purpose that was plentifully 
in evidence in the past.”—C&sar THOMPSON, 


Some Points in Pianoforte Duet Playing 


By Clement Antrobus Harris 


Wey is duet-playing so strongly recommended as an 
educational factor? Primarily it is because of its value 
in developing the sense of time. But, it may be asked, 
is there not as much time in a solo as in concerted 
music? Yes, but there is not the same necessity for 
keeping it. If a soloist “jumps” a beat or doubles one, 
or introduces a rallentando or accelerando wrongly, the 
error is momentary and applies to the time only; it 
does not involve wrong notes. But if one of the players 
in a duet does so, he produces discords with the other 
player as well as an error in time; and, indeéd, in all 
probability every chord is a discord till a halt is called 
and a fresh start made. From this we may deduce the 
axiom that in concerted music it is always a less evil to 
play or sing a wrong note than to be guilty of an error 
im time. 

So bad is the result of rhythmical mistakes in duet- 
playing that usually a complete collapse follows and a 
fresh start has to be made. Though rare among compe- 
tent musicians, such an occurrerice is naturally common 
where one of the players is a beginner or both are at an 
elementary stage. If a mistake is discovered as soon 
as made and a halt called at once, no difficulty will be 
experienced in determining where to begin again. But, 
as often happens, the players may have been at logger- 
heads for some time before knowing, or being certain, 
of the fact, or have been trying to right themselves with- 
out stopping. And in this case finding the measure on 
one page which corresponds with a given measure on 
the other is not always so easy as might be supposed. 

In some educational methods the two parts, Primo 
and Secondo, are printed on the same page in “score,” 
the former above the latter. This method affords each 
player the opportunity of reading the other player’s 
part as well as his own, and thus gives practice in read- 
ing from a four-part score, which educationally is of 
high value. And, if a mistake is made, there can be no 
difficulty in determining where to begin again. It 
has the disadvantage that for half the time each player 
has to read from a page at the side of the music- 
desk farthest from where he is sitting, and too distant 
to be convenient for short-sighted people. 

But when the parts are arranged in the more usual 
way, Primo on the right-hand page, Secondo on the left, 
some care may have to be exercised to discover which 
measures correspond one with another. 

Of course, the question can always be settled by count- 
ing the measures; but this is a cumbersome method, ab- 
sorbing a lot of time, and a readier system of identifica- 
tion is desirable. 

It might be thought that as there must necessarily be 


the same number of measures on both pages (or the ~ 


turn-over would not occur at the same time), there 
would be the same number of measures in each score, 
“scheme” or line. But this is by no means the case. One 
part, say the Primo, may have a large number of short 
notes, while the other has a few long ones—it may be 
only one note, or a rest. Now, with the exception of 
whole and half notes, a short note takes as much space 
on the page as a longer one; it may even take more— 
two. eighth notes, owing to their hooks, cannot be written 
so closely together as two quarter notes. Obviously, then, 
the many short notes will take much more space, though 
not time, than the few long ones. Later on the respec- 
tive positions may be reversed—the Primo may have the 
few long notes and the Secondo the many long ones. 

In a duet of an advanced, or even medium grade, 
this is extremely likely to be the case. It follows that 
there can be no correspondence in space, measure by 
measure, but only in whole movements or pages. So 
much is this the case that where rapid passage work 
is confined to one part, and the movement is repeated, 
this movement is sometimes written out once in the 
part having the rapid notes and marked with repeat- 
dots, and written fwice in the simpler part and not re- 
peated. Otherwise the notes in the simpler part would 
look absurdly “few and far between.” 

When a mistake has been made and a re-start is nec- 
essary, this should be done at the nearest natural 
division in the music—the beginning of a phrase, period, 
or movement. The first measure on the page does not 
necessarily answer this requirement. And if the break- 
down were near the bottom of the book a great deal of 
time would be lost in going back to this point. Yet, for 
the reasons shown, finding the measure on one page which 
corresponds to a given measure on the other is not 
always as easy to do quickly as might be imagined. And 
the purpose of this article is to point out one or two 
factors which will greatly facilitate the process, 
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Where there are repeat dots in one part and not in 
another, the best way will generally be to count the 
measures. In other cases the corresponding measures wil. 
generally be in approximately the same part of the page 
The more similar in character the two parts are, the 
nearer, of course, this approximation will be. Having 
determined the district, as one may call it, in which the 
measure needed is likely to be found, the next thing is te 
discover elements in common between Primo and 
Secondo. The most important of these is harmony 
Clearly, in whatsoever else simultaneous measures may 
differ, they must have the same chordal basis. To profit 
from this, of course, requires some knowledge of the 
theory of music; and incidentally this fact stresses 
the essentially practical value of studying harmonie: 
an advantage young students are sometimes slow to real- 
ize. Having selected a measure in the part having the 
main theme (most likely the Primo) and determined on 
what chord it, is formed, a measure having the sam 
chord must be found in the other part. 

The second factor lies in indications of changes in the 
time. These are as certain as a common harmoni 
basis. For there cannot be a rallentando, accelerando 
@ pit mosso Or meno mosso; a ritardando or pause, 
one part without there also being one in the same meas 
ure in the other. Nevertheless a knowledge of thes 
terms is not an effective substitute for a knowledge o 
harmony. For time, directions are by no means invari: 
bly present, whereas harmony always is. To the intel 
gent student even an unaccompanied melody generall: 
suggests a chord or chords. ’ 

Directions for»a change of tone are not quite so re 
liable, since one part might change in this respect wit! 
out the other doing so. This, however, is unusual. Ij 
the vast majority of cases a dynamic change will occu 
simultaneously in both parts. It would be little goo 
for one performer to play crescendo or diminuendo if th 
other maintained a uniform tone. But it must not ft 
assumed that the new tone-quality required will ala: 
be the same for both players. A theme played forte | 
one part may be accompanied by a passage played piar 
in the other. . The same remark applies to directions 
regard to touch; a legato melody may have a stacca 
accompaniment. On the other hand style in the natu 
of the case applies to a passage or movement as a whol 
and directions relative to this will almost invariably 
given to both performers. It would be impossible ° 
render a passage strepitoso and tranquillo at the sai 
time ! 

If these few and simple points be borne in mind, 
will rarely be necessary to go through the clumsy a 
tedious process of counting the measures. : 


Thought Starters 


By Louis G. Heinze 


The employment of the pedal is often indicated 
carelessly; its use can be determined only by care 
listening. 3 


To give the pupil a poor piano for practice is { 
same as if you gave a child who begins to write p 
paper, pen and ink. } 


The pedal is not a foot rest. It must not be 


cover careless playing. 


When you play, do so as if a professional were li 
ing to you. 


A cheap or worn out piano, for a beginner, espe 
is an absurdity. The better the piano, the more v 
to the pupil. 


' Do not practice a piece as a whole until you h 
picked out all the difficult passages and mastered th 


f 


The gymnast and athlete exercise the memb 
his body by preliminary exercises. The piano— 
should do likewise, saving time by getting into con¢ 


It is better to play an easy piece well than 
beyond you in a faulty manner. Do not use pi 
stepping stones. Advance is to be made by 
Etudes, and so on; the piece, to show progress. 


“Jase is very popular in America, but I do 
that it is played more there than it ‘isin Bug 
friend of mine described jass as ‘the blac, 
upon the white man.’ I think it is gts 
tion.” —Mark HAmeoura. 
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Chopin’s Preludes as Interpreted by Liszt 


HOPIN wrote most of his Preludes, Op. 28, 
of which there are twenty-four, during the win- 


ter of 1838, on the Island of Majorca, whither 


he retired with George Sand (Mme. Dudevant) 
wid her son Maurice, whose acquaintance he had made 
n Paris in the preceding year. They were composed in 
1 Carthusian monastery situated’ on the outskirts of the 
cown. Rubinstein has designated these incomparable 
und unique pieces “the very pearls of Chopin’s works,” 
while Schumann characterized them as “canons buried 
n flowers.” 

George Sand wrote a book covering this sojourn, 
sntitled “A winter in Majorca,” in which she called her 
lover “a detestable invalid.” Despite the fact that the 
discomforts were well-nigh unbearable, for the climate 
und the strangers fretted him exceedingly, and despite 
the fact that Chopin suffered numerous hemorrhages, 
te still found time and inspiration to give to the world 
hese veritable gems which constitute auto-biographical 
music in the truest sense of the term. 

It was Liszt’s custom to stimulate the imagination of 
tis pupils by giving them mental concepts of the works 
which they tried to interpret. In addition, since his 
jowers of mimicry were irresistible, he even enacted 
ortions of musical works, while seated at the piano. 
One of his well-known pupils, Jose Vianna da Motta, 
ells us the following story: “While playing the E major 
yortion of his ninth Rhapsody, Liszt represented a dia- 
ogue between a young lady and an elderly gentleman, 
n which the lady invited the gentleman to a dance, with 
ill of her powers of sweet coquetry. The latter, how- 
ver, always pleasantly declined.” On another occasion, 
Liszt imitated an on-coming storm in one of the varia- 
jons of the Tarantella from the opera “La Muette de 
Portici,’ showing how the gathering clouds are perceived, 
iow the people buttoned up their coats, until finally, the 
lownpour of rain caused them to withdraw to shelter. 

Chopin’s Preludes may be termed confessions of a 
ofty soul, wrought under the most conflicting events of 
lis much-troubled life, due, in greatest part, to his in- 
‘arable malady, tuberculosis. We are indebted to one 
ura Rappoldi-Kahrer, a pupil of Liszt, for the main 
of the following analyses. They have more than 
inecdotal value, as they are re-inforced by the state- 
lents of two of Chopin’s pupils—Wilhelm von Lenz and 

me. de Kalergis 


NO. 1. REUNION 


\ picture of intense joy, portraying a reconciliation 
a serious depression of spirits. In the stretto 
re (17), this joy becomes well-nigh precipitous, 
ly finding a proper equilibrium. The quiet and beauti- 
mood is represented by the tied C measures «(29 to 32, 
usive) at the close. 


NO, 2. FOREBODING OF DEATH 


s Prelude, like its tonality, is very indefinite and 
what ambiguous. It begins in E minor, leads to 
en to B, whence it loses itself to A. The moods 
gh changing quickly, always return to one and 
same leading thought—to the dreary sounds of ap- 
ching death. The two-voiced accompaniment must 
s be played with a heavy legato touch. In the right 
is portrayed the inexorable voice of Death, which at 
yacillates, thus losing some of its insistence. The 
spectre, however, is not quite a hand—the saviour 
the lonely one. It was, after all, only an illusion! 
is inferred from the questioning conclusion. 


) 3. A FLOWER THOU SEEMEST TO ME 
(Du Bist Wie Eine Blume) 


guardian angel hovers unsteadily through the open 
yw over a sleeping infant, whispering in its ears 
Is of Heine’s immortal poem. The words “Be- 
s Gott Dich erhalte, so rein, so schoen, so hold” 
that God may keep thee, so pure, so beautiful, 
t), are clearly recognizable (measures 16 to 26). 
conclusion, the angel vanishes. 


0. 4. A FIT OF SUFFOCATION 

‘most vividly portrayed one of those attacks 
Chopin had so often to contend. In the left 
we hear the heavy breathing while in the right 

1 is given to his complainings. In measure 

over in bed His anguish increases steadily, 


Compiled by SIDNEY SILBER 
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until, at the stretto (measure 16), he sighs aloud. His 
pulse beats increasingly fast. He is nigh unto suffocating. 
The heartbeat grows slower ,by degrees, until, at the 
chord of the second (measure 23), it stops apparently. 
The concluding chords, however, indicate that the patient 
has again fallen asleep. 


NO. 5. DOUBT—UNCERTAINTY 


The tones B and B flat represent respectively the 
words “yes” and “no.” They alternate with one another. 
In this manner the Prelude wends its way to the close, 
in which displeasure and obstinacy vie with one another. 


NO. 6. LITTLE BELL FOR THE DEAD 


In the right hand the little bell is represented as 
tolling. It is to be played without any rubato whatsoever 
and, according to Liszt’s conception, without any emotion, 
since it tolls for all alike, without sympathy or mercy. 
In the left hand, the soul of the dead seems to wander 
about in the universe, until it finds its final haven in im- 
mortality. Toward the close we hear the little bell grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, until only four very soft beats 
are audible. 


NO. 7. POLISH DANSEUSE 


The dancer raises her little feet slightly from the 
ground and executes her dance with consummate grace 
and charming postures. It is, in fact, veritable poetry of 
motion, portrayed in sound. 


NO. 8. DESPERATION 


This number owes its inception to an authentic event 
in the life of the composer. It is also mentioned in 
Liszt’s book on Chopin. According to the story, George 
Sand* went out with her son Maurice, but did not return 
until the following day, owing to the fact that they had 
been surprised by a sudden storm. Chopin was filled with 
unspeakable fears and, when they did return, he played 
this Prelude for them, seeming as one entirely absent in 
the flesh. In fact, he did not even recognize them. The 
pallor of death was on his countenance. His feverish 
anxiety is expressed by the short notes which resolve 
themselves chromatically and enharmonically, while the 
thumb is the means of singing forth the wonderful mel- 
ody which is characterized alike by its beauty and passion- 
ate appeal. Only at the conclusion (the F sharp portion, 
measure 29) does Chopin become himself again and he 
sees his loved one as in a vision, which is soon dispelled 
(F sharp minor), whereupon desperation again takes hold 
of him. 
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NO. 9. VISION 


Chopin is convinced that he cannot write any more 
music and attempts to locate the spot in his brain where 
new thoughts are conceived. In order to do this, he 
splits his skull in twain. It is imperative to differenti- 
ate sharply between the sixteenth and thirty-second notes. 
In the third and fourth measures the. trill in the left hand 
represents the blood trickling. The master is desperate 
not to find anything (measure 5). The blows of the 
hammer grow more and more intense, until at the A flat 
portion (measure 7) he succeeds in discovering his lost 
power. Calmed thereby, he puts the parts together again 
and closes in satisfied mood. 


NO. 10. MOTH 


A moth flies about in the room. Suddenly (the sus- 
tained G sharp, measure 3) it has concealed itself. The 
wings quiver lightly. At the next instant the moth flies 
about again, only to disappear into the darkness. Only 
its wings are now discernible (trills in the left hand). 
This transpires several times until finally, as the moth 
again quivers, the little disturber of the peace is made 
away with. It quivers a bit more and finally expires. 


NO. 11. DRAGON-FLY 


A dragon-fly encircles a pond, flies toward the center 
and returns, darting hither and thither, until it finally 
sinks into the water. 


NO. 12. DUEL 


Chopin was very jealous of George Sand, who gave 
him all reason for so being. Here we have another 
one of those scenes in which the duelists attack one 
another. Compare, for example, the| groups of two 
notes in the right hand in ascending motion, which de- 
pict the encounter of the combatants who withdraw a 
few paces after a bit. At the fortissimo (measure 21) 
the clashing of shields is plainly audible. The opponents 
take better aim, swords flash (short chords in the left 
hand). Chopin is wounded. Help comes to him (eighth 
notes in the right hand). Confusion arises. The wounded 
one is carried away. 


NOF Iss) BOSS 


Chopin is ailing. He cannot see the loved-one whom 
he deems lost to him forever. She loves him no more. 
He feels it distinctly and his unspeakable pain is vented 
in music. Every tone expresses his mood and they recur 
again and again. In the D-sharp minor portion, we find 
the memory of the past, now in the upper voice and again 
in the lower voice, while the sustained tones of the right 
hand seem to hold fast the happy past. In the last two 
measures before the tempo primo are heard the groans 
and suppressed sighs over his great loss, while in the 
tempo primo resignation takes possession his afflicted 
soul, 


NO. 14. FEAR 


At this time of Chopin’s life his soul was harassed by 
many shocks that he became increasingly a victim of dire 
hallucinations. At twilight, seated at the piano, he 
seemed to feel the ghosts pursuing him. His fears grew 
apace. There was a hammering in his inner being. He 
even believed that he heard this hammering from with- 
out. This unusual prelude is suffused with the expres- 
sion of his great fears and anxieties. 


NO. 15. RAINDROP 
The tones on A flat, which are later changed enhar- 
monically to G sharp, are to be played, according to 
Liszt, most evenly, from the standpoints of both rhythm 


and dynamics; for raindrops are uniform as to size. Only 


the melody is to express soul-full-ness. The mood of the 
second part is quiet, even though there is the sultriness 
preceding the storm. The wind is heard in the fire-place 
(C sharp minor part). The storm draws nigh, lightning 
flashes. There is a peai of thunder, the lightning strikes. 
(E major portion), while the rain now falls in torrents. 
The sky again darkens, lightning and thunder alternate 
and the rain comes through sundry crevices the ceil- 
ing. It is heard coming through holes in the roof. The 
enharmonic change signifies 1 brightening of the sky. 
The first melody is again heard. Finally, the dropping 
ceases altogether. Chopin, with candle in hand, looks 
whether the rain is still falling. In his dreams he seems 
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to hear the rain still dropping, though round about him 
everything is at rest. 


NO. 16. HELL 


The jaws of Hell open up. A bevy of noisy devils 
jump out, pushing one another with vigorous strokes. 
By and by, they return into the awful abyss. At the 
stretto there is a general scuffle, as if all wanted to de- 
scend simultaneously. Finally, only one of the imps 
re-appears. All of a sudden (B flat major) he jumps 
into the air with a rushing noise and falls again; the 
others follow suit and then all together enter the nether 
world. The jaws of Hell close upon the scene. 

NO. 17. SCENE AT THE NOTRE-DAME SQUARE 
IN PARIS 


A moonlight scene, in which two lovers are inter- 
rupted by the striking of the bell in the church tower 
opposite. Mysterious whisperings are heard at an open 
window, first softly, then louder and louder, with in- 
creasing intensity. Finally, very passionate expressions 
(fortissimo portion in A flat). Mystery is now expressed, 
with its climax in E major, expressive of blissfulness 
and embraces (vibrating chords in E flat). Suddenly 
the bell is again heard. The pair awakens from out their 
intoxication and whisper again. Again the bell strikes. 
The whispering continues during the eleven strokes, after 
which only a last sigh is audible. = 


NO. 18. SUICIDE 


An unfortunate person is seen climbing a high tower, 
in insane excitement. The precipice lies yawning at his 
feet. As: he looks into the depths he is overcome by 
dizziness. Still he continues in his mad career. Now 
he has reached the tower (eighth notes). One step, yet 
another—only four more remain; then comes the fall 
and his body is dashed to pieces (trill with figure). The 
spectators are awe-stricken and shudderingly turn away 
from the terrible sight. Two short chords and the trag- 
edy is brought to a close. 


NO. 19. INNER HAPPINESS 


This prelude expresses utmost rapture. The expansion 
of harmonies in both hands, covering almost the entire 
keyboard, seem to symbolize the thought that happiness 
knows no bounds. The horizon is spanned by consum- 
mate bliss. At the diminished chords, uncertainty sud- 
denly prevails. The subject seems to have lost the thread 
and begins anew, only to remain in E flat. Here (piano) 
small doubts (C and C flat) are quieted. A final turning 
aside, which leads to A, to the original tonality, express- 
ing the feeling of blissfulness. 


NO. 20. FUNERAL MARCH 


A funeral procession crosses through a park at night. 
Now it disappears from view under the tree (pianissimo), 
barely illuminated by the moon. The cortege turns 
around a corner. The figures are discernible as shadows 
on a wall, where they appear in magnified form. A 
large black spot now appears on the wall (C minor 
chord). It i$ the coffin! 


NO. 21. SUNDAY MORNING 


People are seen going to church. Women, with their 
prayer-books and rosaries, followed by children and old 
men. The bells toll (G flat portion). Mass is now 
concluded and the congregation issues forth from the 
edifice (fortissimo). Finally, only a few stragglers ap- 
pear. When all have left we seem to see the sextor 
a‘cend the steps and then lock the huge portals. 


NO. 22. ILL-HUMOR 

A forceful melody in the left hand represents an in- 
dividual, begins in the bass, impatiently pushing his way 
forward, while the right hand represents another person 
seeking to. quiet him. The angry stamping of feet is 
heard (fortissimo), which becomes more and more 
violent. Impatience reaches its height and both parties 
slam the doors in each other’s faces. 


NO. 23. PLEASURE PARTY 


A small boat all bedecked with flags, streamers and 
pennants waving in the light breeze, glides over the 
quiet waters. It glides on and on, until it is finally lost 
to view. 

NO. 24. STORM 


The left hand figures vividly portray an intense storm, 
while the right hand gives expression to a dramatic mo- 
tive. Lightning rends the firmament. A tree is felled. 
Everything is illuminated by the frequent electrical dis- 
plays. Again the force of the storm is renewed, only 
to become more demoniacal. Still no rain falls. In the 


distance ate heard gloomy sounds (C minor portion). 
They draw nearer and nearer (D flat major). All of 
a sudden (A in the right hand), an electrical display 
illuminates the entire scene. The storm draws near 
until a cloudburst (chromatic scale descending) trans- 
pires. Trees are uprooted, the thunder peals, lightning 
continues until the close. Everything is annihilated! 


The “Hard’’ Piece! 


By Mabel La Douere 


In general, the fault is with the teacher when young 
pupils develop an antipathy toward the harder composi- 
tions. It is, in the main, because they do not understand 
works that require more effort on their part, rather than 
that the work is too difficult. 

If a pupil is givers a choice of two pieces, for instance, 
the Berceuse by Iljinsky, and the Alp Maid’s Dream by 
Labitsky, he will invariably choose the latter. Why? Be- 
cause he has something definite on which to work—the 
title appeals to his imagination and he can grasp the idea 
of what he is playing. But the Berceuse means nothing 
to him beyond a “queer name,” if the teacher does not 
explain its meaning. 

When assigning advanced work, it is just as easy to 
say, “John, I have a lovely piece waiting for you. In it 
you can imagine you are all alone beneath the stars, with 
the night singing a lullaby to you,” as to say, “John, 
don’t forget to bring the money for your new piece. It 
is a Berceuse.” 

The first way will cause him to become curious about 
it—interested in it; and no matter how difficult the piece 
may +e he will be eager to play it, and he will go at it not 
as at a meaningless jumble of notes, hard, because he 
does not understand them. 

In teaching the “William Tell Overture,” especially to 
boys, it would not take much time to explain first that 
William Tell is the same man he reads about at school— 
the man who had to shoot un apple off his little son’s 
head. Only the opera involves more of the Swiss war, 
in which Tell plays an important part, and the overture 
is a suggestion of a Swiss storm. 

Or in teaching the Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman,” 
explain that it is an imitation of a gondola song, imitating 
the rocking of a boat and sung by boatmen, and get him 
interested in the opera. 

Another thing in teaching music is to use variety in 
lessons. I have found this most profitable. It makes it 
easier for the pupil and more interesting for the teacher. 

If you are teaching Chopin for some particular aim, do 
not stress it without some interlude of lighter study. If 
one time you assign a difficult piece, the next lesson give 
a comparatively easy one; but, since most pupils dislike 
the idea of playing “easy music,” choose something that 
is not so light as to detract from their interest. 

Some good suggestions along this line are Fur Elise by 
Beethoven, Schumann’s Traumerei, The Shepherd Boy by 
Wilson, and The Mill in the Black Forest, by Eilenberg. 
These range from the third to the fourth grade and pre- 
sent a pleasant recreation from the regular fifth-grade 
work. 

Another suggestion for the teacher in teaching these 
“hard pieces’ is that she find out how and what the 
pupil plays at home among his friends. Does he regard 
his “hard” piece as a mere composition to be played only 
for his lesson, and select something easy to play for 
company ? 

It is noticeable, especially in’ young pupils, that they 
invariably choose a titled piece to play for their friends. 

A Beethoven sonata does not present so attractive a title 
for them as does “The Maiden’s Prayer.” And why? 
Simply because the teacher has not explained its meaning 
and interested the pupil in it. Enthusiasm is a necessary 
element to be displayed in teaching anything, and in con- 
veying it to the pupil weeks of effort are accomplished. 

The thing to do, then, is to get him interested, and to 
keep him interested, so that the “hard” piece will lose its 
terror in its discovered beauty. 


Helps Along the Road 
By E. Mendes: 


I cannot too strongly urge the use of these “duets,” 
where the work is of course done by the teacher with 
a very occasional treble note from the gratified pupil. 
Many of such “duets” are of great value. 

The advantages are the cultivation of: 

Strict time, 

Ready reading, 

Clear accents, 

Smooth playing, 


he ee 


The True Chopin 


By Felix Borowski 


ev 


ao 


HE romantic life and death of Frederic Chopii 

caused much ink to flow from the pens of thos 
who had been his friends. But did many really knoy 
the true Chopin? In the truest sense, did he hay 
many friends? The answer to both queries mus 
be “no.” Gracious and sympathetic he was to man 
who were proud to call him by the name of “friend, 
but between himself and others an invisible wall o 
reserve shut out inexorably the essence of the master’ 
soul. Nor was this unremarked by some of his col 
leagues. “Ready to- give everything,” said Liszt, “Cho 
pin did not give himself. His most intimate acquaint 
ances did not penetrate into the sacred recess where 
apart from the rest of his life, dwelt this secret sprin; 
of his soul—a recess so well concealed that one hardl 
suspected its existence.’ And, in his biography o 
Chopin, Niecks, who made a more exhaustive study o 
the composer’s character than had been made befor 
wrote: “Only after reading his letters to the few con 
fidants to whom he freely gave his whole self do w 
know how little of himself he gave to the generalit 
of his friends, whom he pays off with affectionatenes 
and playfulness, and who, perhaps, never «suspected, o 
only suspected, what lay beneath that smooth surfac 
This kind of reserve is a feature of Slavonic characte 
which in Chopin’s individuality was unusually deve 
oped.” 

But it is certain that if Chopin seldom unbosome 
his emotions to his friends, he consistently poured thet 
out on the keyboard of his piano. It was that instru 
ment that was his confidant, the recipient of all hi 
secrets of joy and sorrow. “How often,” he onc 
wrote to Titus Woyciechowski, “do I tell my pian 
all that I should like to impart to you.” So agait 
when in a depressed condition during his sojourn i 
Vienna in 1830, Chopin wrote: “I must dress, appea 
with a cheerful countenance in the salons; but when 
am again in‘'my room I give vent to my feelings 
the piano, to which, as my best friend in Vienna, I di 
close all my sufferings.” There is a piano used h 
Chopin in the possession of the house of Pleyel, 
Paris. What could it not tell of Chopin’s experience 
of life, if only it could speak? 


Slow Practice on Old Pieces 


By Jane Fellows 


ALTERNATE fast and slow practice is the best way wi! 
pieces which you have once learned. The fact that y 
have learned a piece well enough to play it up to me 
nome speed, is no reason why you should disconti 
slow practice on it. 

Continued fast practice causes your performance 
a composition to deteriorate. Mistakes creep in. T 
reason is that in fast practicing you cannot stop to th 
of every note and mark as you play them, As a res 
you are sure to become careless with the piece, 
efforts in learning it will be practically wasted unl 
the old piece is practiced slowly as well as the new on 


Resolves for the New Year 


By Sid G. Hedges 


To master at least one book of studies which I ¢ 
not play now. a 
To buy good music regularly, so that I obtain | 
nucleus of a library which shall be of use to me throu 
out my life. 
To place a regular order for Tue Erune, 
may keep abreast of musical progress. ’ 
To do my best to fix up some ensemble playing y 
musical friends. x 
Not to waste much time playing music that ow 
dead in six months. 
To work earnestly when I am practicing, 
To keep my instrument in good, clean condition. 
To learn a few standard pieces, so that a “ 
them anywhere without music. a 
To do more sight-reading. 
To read at least one book on the bis of 
strument, and its music. 

To hear any great soloist who comes within, 
able distance of my home. fhe 
To take particular notice of the orders vl] 
to a theatre or picture show. Lag 

To try to make others enthusiastic for 1 
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Some Inspirations of Composers 


O BEGIN WITH, there is much foolish talk 
about the sources of composers’ inspiration. 
Some of the most beautiful music the world 
possesses cannot be traced to any special source. 
ere did Mozart get his inspiration for the “Jupiter” 
phony, which to him was simply a symphony in C 
or? Some one else, impressed by its celestial nobility, 
stened it “Jupiter.” Beethoven never heard of the 
yonlight” sonata. He wrote a sonata in C sharp 
or and some one else turned the green spot-light on 
“The devil’s in the moon for mischief,” sneered 
on. There have been some interesting instances of 
jal inspiration, and I shall write of some, and there 
e been inspirations general and sweeping; but first 
all let us clear our minds of illusions. 
he composer is not in need of what may be called 
ge of a life experience to cause him to produce 
Everything means music to him. A poet per- 
; themes for poetry in everything in life and na- 
Another man is not a poet; and the primrose on 


river's brim a simple primrose is to him. The 
iter views everything as line and color. Everything 
. picture, good or bad, but still a picture. Similarly 


stimulus operating on the mind of a composer brings 

sic. A wakeful night with an over active mind may 
se him to rise and begin to set notes on paper. It 
y have been welsh rabbit that kept him awake; but 
music may float in starry spaces. 


Romantic Inspirations 


UT OF COURSE this practical and prosaic view 
of the working of the creative faculty is not at 
pleasing to the typical music lover. He would rather 
template a charming work such as Deems Taylor’s 
trait of a Lady” and indulge in intriguing specula- 
1 about the “not impossible she who shall control 
heart and me.” 
he father of modern music, John Sebastian Bach, 
sd about as unromantic a life as the mind of one 
Id well imagine. He found his chief inspiration in 
religion. The several settings of the story of the 
ssion are accepted by all musical nations as the highest 
Sical expression of the religious emotions of man- 
d. Next to these stand the famous B minor mass 
1 the “Christmas Oratorio.” The organ preludes and 
rales and the fugues all grew out of church music. 
usequently we have in this one case an illustration 
compositions inspired by the profound piety of the 


hen we turn to the most famous of opera writers, 
find ourselves in a vastly different atmosphere. 
mer indeed dealt with religion, but only as he found 
nwrapped in fable, legend and love story. The theme 
Tannhauser” is the battle between pure and impure 
2, for the soul of a man. The story of “Parsifal” 
-S upon a similar base. “Lohengrin’s” foundations 
' less secure; because the mystic and political elements 
ithe story are too prominent. It is when we come to 
-istan and Isolde” that we may fairly trace a con- 
ion. between Wagner’s personal life and emotional 
‘eriences and the lyric creation. 

is first wife, Mina Planer, rebelled against his 
ch after ideals instead of marks; and it was only 
In he had met Mrs. Mathilde Wesendonck that he 
sad the intellectual companionship of a woman so 
Sieiie fis emotional life. With the details of the 
y we need not concern ourselves. Wagner’s letters 
he lady have been published and leave no doubt 
4 he had a deep and sincere feeling for her, one 
hh he voiced in considerable music and without any 
pt at concealment. The pages of “Tristan and 
” contain much of the emotion which Mrs. Wesen- 
‘inspired and the world of music is therefore un- 
small debt to her. 

Berlioz, who lived a life quite as stormy as 
Wagner, has frequently been credited with find- 
iration in his tumultuous love for Henrietta 
the English actress who became his wife. 
t saw her act Ophelia; and the impression she 
him was so deep as to be actually painful. 


ther she was interpreting Shakespeare’s Juliet 
the composer exclaimed, “I shall marry that 
d write my greatest music about that play.” 
elf discredits the story with, “I did both 
gs, but I never said that I would.” How- 
| remains that Henrietta Smithson and the 
drama got themselves pretty thoroughly 
the thoughts of the famous Frenchman. 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


4 Beg: PRACTICE of associating the creations of 
celebrated composers with women who have entered 
their lives is.natural, but not always correct. With 
Schumann, for example, it would be difficult to trace 
any one masterpiece directly to Clara Wieck, while on 

' the other hand his entire artistic product for many years 
was strongly directed by his devotion to her and its 
development. The eager desire of his heart for the 
purification of German art ideals lay behind his creation 
of new piano types and methods of expression. The 
“Kreisleriana” are the history of a soul, the “Papillons” 
the imprisonment of its dreams. In 1836 he wrote to 
Moscheles : 

“Tf you only knew haw I feel—as though I had 
reached the lowest bough of the tree of heaven, and 
could hear overhead in hours of sacred loneliness songs, 
some of which I may yet reveal to those I love—you 
surely would not deny me an encouraging word.” 

In 1839 he seemed to have found the loftiest utterance 
of his spirit in the “Faschingschwank,” the C Major 
Fantasy, the F Minor Sonata and the “Kreisleriana,” 
But in 1840 his long battle for Clara Wieck came to an 
end and a new medium of expression was needed. He 
wrote in that year more than 100 songs, in which the 
revelation of a soul is accomplished. Men the world 
over have recognized the universality of their message. 
And yet there was still another step to be taken. In 
1841* he composed the B-flat and D Minor symphonies 
and the “Overture, Scherzo and Finale.” He had mar- 
ried his Clara; and in the orchestra, he might cry, “Now 
hath my soul elbow room.’”’ That we esteem Schumann’s 
piano works and his best songs above his orchestral 
pieces does not affect the récord that he himself sought 
at each step for a larger medium of expression. But 
posterity will doubtless find in the amazingly profound 
insight of “Frauen Liebe und Leben” and the “Dichter- 
liebe” the fullest disclosure of the soul of a genius. in- 
spired by a great love. 


Mythical Stories 


Some of the mythical stories of passionate inspirations 
have been lately disseminated by that universal publishing 
agency, the screen. Stories of the lives of great com- 
posers have been woven into exhilarating romances in 
which a grain of fact has been asked to flavor a barrel 
of fiction. Schubert in particular has been made the 
subject of a pretty romance in which he is depicted as 
hopelessly in love with the lady who inspired his song, 
“Who is Sylvia?” Vogl-the singer, who made Schu- 
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bert’s songs known, was also in love with her and carried 
off the prize, leaving the sorrowing composer to wander 
forth into the moonlight in search of new melodies. 

Unfortunately there seems never to have been any 
Sylvia. Schubert’s one little flight into the realms of 
tenderness was perhaps occasioned by his pupil, Caroline 
Esterhazy, though even this story rests on shaky founda- 
tions. Schubert apparently did not require any inspira- 
tion. If he found a new text he almost instantly found 
a melody for it and almost before any knew that he 
had read the poem he exhibited the completed song. And, 
after all, perhaps his most extraordinary feat was the 
composition at the age of eighteen of a fine mass, It 
was a feat paired with Mendelssohn’s creation of the 
overture to “Midsummer Night's Dream’ at the age of 
seventeen. The only inspiration a boy of that age could 
have was his own smoldering imagination, which Shake- 
speare’s fairies and lovers fanned to flame. 


The Eternal Feminine 


HEN there is the legend of Chopin and George 

Sand. Of course, everything that comes into the 
life of a sensitive genius influences his thought in some 
measure; but can we conceive of any attachment that 
would have effected a radical alteration in the musical 
style of Chopin? We are inclined to think that he would 
have shed his “eagle’s feathers,’ whether he ever saw 
Majorca or not, and probably some other little dog than 
George Sand’s would have chased its tail into a vision 
of the D-flat Valse. And, whatever else may be said, it 
is difficult to believe that a lady who wore trousers and 
smoked black cigars could have fired the delicate spirit 
of the nocturnes or the far-flung splendors of the scher- 
zos, and as for the “Valse du Petit Chien,” the immortal 
Huneker with Olympian finality said: “I do not dispute 
the story. It seems well grounded, but then it is so inef- 
fably silly.” 

There is no question that too much emphasis has been 
laid on the influence of the eternal feminine in the crea- 
tions of composers. In the unbroken flow of musical 
progress the undercurrents have oftener been literary 
or historical than personal. At the time when opera 
composers threw overboard the antiquated stock of classic 
heroes and heroines, when the perennial Orpheus with his 
lyre at the gates of Hades gave way to Ernani with his 
horn among the mountains of Aragon, the uprising of 
the romantic school of literature brought with it the 
materials which served for the inspiration of composers. 
Byron and Victor Hugo wrought upon the musical 
imaginations of Europe more powerfully than any one 
woman; and to them we owe the substitution of plumed 
hats and sweeping bows for helmet and greaves. 

Victor Hugo’s “Hernani” was acted in 1830 and his 
“Le Rois’ Amuse” in 1831. All the heroes of Byron had 
already strutted across the stage of Europe. And but a 
few years later the concentrated essence of the swash- 
buckling period of romantic gallantry settled itself in 
the persons of Aramis, Porthos and Athos and their 
happily found brother, the incomparable D’Artagnan. If 
any composer of this period fastened his dreams upon a 
lady, she must have been one of Oriental manners and 
customs. 

It is all the more interesting, therefore, to note that 
one of the most polite of all romanticists, the perfectly 
finished Mendelssohn, basking in the sunshine of a hun- 
dred female smiles and dwelling generally in the lap of 
luxury, was not only Anglicized, but also quite domesti- 
cated in his inspirations. In fact, he has left us touching 
evidence of the importance of his sister’s influence on 
his muse. Writing to General yon Webern after Fanny’s 
death, he said: } 

“Tt is indeed true that no one who ever knew my sister 
can forget her through life; but what have not we, her 
brothers and sisters, lost! And I more especially, to 
whom she was every moment present in her goodness 
and love; her sympathy being my first thought in every 
joy; whom she ever so spoiled, and made so proud by all 
the riches of her sisterly love, which made me feel all was 
sure to go well, for she was ever ready to take a. full 
and loving share in everything that concerned me.” 

Liszt was as much in the good graces of the ladies 
as Mendelssohn; and possibly that is why we find no 
direct evidence in his works of inspiration from the 
divine sources of the Princess Wittgenstein or the 
Countess d’Agoult. We do not even discern a faint 
ray of George Sand, with whom according to Lola 
Montez he once departed from Paris to the infuriation 
of Mme. d’Agoult. Yet there are many music lovers 
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who believe that Liszt’s compositions have more emo- 
tional force than Mendelssohn’s. 

The recollection of the sudden outburst of Manfreds, 
Zanonis and Werthers, in the first flood of romanticism, 
brings with it the memory of the singular fact that the 
last of Von Biilow’s three great B’s of music, Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, was apparently a reactionary. 
The blood of the romantic movement had not grown 
cold when he began to give the world his noble works, 
and Liszt for one welcomed him as a genuine romanti- 
cist. But one searches in vain in the records of his life 
and the pages of his scores for evidence that would 
justify the Virgilian exclamation, “Dux femina Fact. 
or that any poet more universal than Tieck with his 
“Schoene Magellone” plucked at the heart strings of 
this sober Israfel. 
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Tchaikovsky’s Unusual Inspiration 


NE WOULD BE pleased to trace in the alternately 

wild and tender compositions of Tchaikovsky the 
domination of some lofty woman soul; but his early and 
hasty marriage came nearer to wrecking his career than 
to helping it. The kindness of Mme. von Meck was not 
of the type called inspirational, but its practical results 
were the restoration of the composer to artistic power. 
One finds more clearly defined influences in the works 
of the younger. Russians, but these influences are again 
mostly national and literary. Rimsky-Korsakovy’s 
“Scheherazade” tells fairy tales to an Arabian sultan 
who lived undoubtedly on the banks of the Volga; and 
in his other works the master shows clearly that he had 
absorbed the ideals of Pushkin. Prokofieff and Stra- 
vinsky betray a similar fondness for literary themes 
breathing the spirit of the age of fable, but pulsating 
with the blood of Russia. 

It seems that, in the final analysis, we must reach the 
conclusion that concrete personal inspirations are not 
numerous in the history of musical composition. The 
writer has made no attempt to catalogue all that are 
known, since such a card indexing plan would have been 
unnecessary to his purpose. The broader survey of the 
field gives the better perspective. From it one learns 
that in many instances the true source of the composer’s 
inspiration is the general trend of the artistic thought 
of his time. Literature has always borne musical fruit; 
and, while musicians sometimes explore unknown terri- 
tory in search of new suggestions and occasionally find 
some such prize as the story of Istar and the resultant 
dance of the seven veils, it is oftener the writer of uni- 
versal mastership who provides themes. 


Shakespeare Adoration 


All Europe has bent the knee of adoration before 
Shakespeare; and in the music of all the leading mu- 
sical nations his name stands at the top of the list of 
authors who have fired the imaginations of composers. 
Inevitably such a tale as that of “Romeo and Juliet” 
has appealed to those who have ignored the history of 
“Abelard and Heloise”; for after all Romeo was just 
a lover, whom all mankind would love, while Abelard 
was not half as much in love with Heloise as she was 
with him and was a great deal too much taken up with 
his remarkably dry scholasticism to arouse enthusiasm 
in a self-respecting Muse. 

Macbeth and Lear, Falstaff and Othello, Hamlet and 
Ophelia have all been translated into melody. However, 
in the end one rests just where he does in considering 
the other imaginative arts; for, like the poet, the mu- 
sician seizes upon airy nothing and gives it a local habi- 
tation and a name in the passionate phrases born of the 
sweet travail of his own soul. And that is now, as it 
was in the beginning, one of the seventy and seven 
mysteries of the seven arts. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Henderson’s Article 


1. From what sources do the poet, painter and composer 
draw their inspiration? 

2. In what did Bach find his greatest inspiration? 

3. What was the source of inspiration of Mendelssohn's 
great overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream?” 

4. In what ways have the influences of the 
feminine’ on composers been overestimated? 

5. What author stands at the top of the list of those 
who have “fired the imaginations” of composers? 


’ 


“eternal 


“Chopin’s music and style of performance partake of 
the same leading characteristics—refinement rather than 
vigor—subtle elaboration rather than simple comprehen- 
siveness in composition—an elegant rapid touch rather 
than a firm nervous grasp of the instrument. Both his 
compositions and playing appear to be the perfection of 
chamber music.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Little Life Stories of the Great Masters 


By Mary M. Schmitz 


Frederic Chopin 
(1810-1849) 


1. Q. When and where was Frederic Chopin born? 

A. He was born February 22, 1810, at Zelazowa Wola, 
a small village near Warsaw, Poland, 

2. Q. Who were his parents? 

A. His father, Nicholas Chopin, was a Frenchman 
and professor of French in the University of Warsaw. 
His mother was a Polish lady. 

3. Q. Who were Chopin’s first teachers? 

A. Albert Zwing, a Bohemian, and Joseph Elsner, 
director of the Warsaw Conservatory. 

4. Q. Was Chopin considered an unusually talented 
piano player when he was a boy? 

A. Yes; he was called the “Second Mozart.’ He 
played a concerto by Gyrowitz, a friend of Mozart, 
when he was twelve years old. When only fourteen he 
played for the Czar Alexander and received a diamond 
ring. 

5. Q. Where did Chopin go on his first concert tour 
as a virtuoso pianist, and what compositions of his own 
did he play? 

A. In 1830, when Chopin was twenty years old, he 
gave two or three “Farewell” concerts in Warsaw, before 
starting on his first tour as a concert pianist. He played 
his own “Concerto in E Minor” and the one in F Minor. 

6. Q. How did Chopin’s teacher, Elsner, and the stu- 
dents of the Warsaw Conservatory honor Chopin when 
he left Poland for the last time? 

A. They waylaid Chopin’s coach and sang a cantata 
composed especially in his honor. They also gave him, 
it is said, a loving cup filled with the soil of his native 
land, soil which was dusted over the casket of Chopin 
when some years later he was buried in Paris. 

7. Q. What famous German composers did Chopin 
meet. in Leipsig when he visited that city in 1830? 

A. Robert Schumann and Felix Mendelssohn. Schu- 
mann was one of the first to make Chopin's extraordinary 
talent known to artistic Europe. 

8. Q. What fine tribute did Schumann pay to Chopin’s 
genuis. 

A. In an article on the French-Polish tone painter, he 
conunenced by saying, “Hats off, gentlemen, a genius.” 
This article is one of the finest tributes ever paid to any 
composer by a contemporary. 

9. Q. What was the pen name of the French author- 
ess who was Chopin’s friend? 

A. George Sand, whom he met in 1837. 

10. Q. Where did Chopin go in the hope of restoring 
his health; who accompanied him? 

A. To the, Island of Majorca, in 1838; but his health 
was not benefited by the stay there. George Sand and 
her two children accompanied him. 

11. Q. For what instrument did Chopin write? 

A. The piano. He wrote a few songs and some pieces 
for the piano with orchestral accompaniment; but his 
greatest works were for piano solo. 

12. Q. Name some of Chopin’s music for piano. 

A. The “Sonatas,” “Ballades,;’ “Nocturnes,” “Polo- 
naises,” ““Masurkas,’ and “Preludes? He also wrote a 
“Tarantelle” and a “Berceuse.” 

13. Q. What is considered Chopin’s greatest composi- 
tion for piano? 

A. The “Sonata in B-flat Minor, Op. 35.” 

14. Q. Give a short description of the “Sonata in 
B-flat Minor.” 

A. The Sonata is founded upon an ancient Polish poem 
written by a once-prominent Polish poet. It has four 
movements corresponding to the four cantos of the poem, 
of which it is a musical translation. 

15. Q. What did Chopin mean to express in his Bal- 
lades? 

A. Chopin intended his Rollanes | to tell stories tn tones. 
His four Ballades are founded on Polish poems written 
by the greatest of Polish pocts, Adam Mickiewicz. 

16. Q. Which of the four Ballades is the best known? 
Decribe it. 

A. “Ballade No. 3, in A-flat, Op. 47,’ is the one most 
played and most popular. It describes in music the tragic 
romance of a young knight with a beautiful and mys- 
terious lady-love. 

17. Q. Where and when did the Polonaise originate? 

A. In 1573, when Henry of France became King of 
Poland, at one of the grand ceremonials attending his 
coronation, a stately procession of the nobles. of his court 
passed before the monarch. The music: accompanying 
this formal march was the first Polonaise. 
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18. O. Which is considered by many to be Chop’ 
greatest Polonaise? 

A. Op. 53 in A-flat. It expresses by tts splendid m 
tial harmonies the proud military bearing, the gorge 
armor, and the stately tread of the steel-clad heroes 
ancient times. The second movement is a fine picture 
the tramp of cavalry. 

19. Q. What is meant by “Scherzo,” a name applieg 
four of Chopin’s pieces for the piano? 

A. “Sherso” means a composition playful, Jest 
humorous style. But Chopin’s Scherzi are composi 
of intense and passionate feeling. The one in B- 
Minor is thought by many musicians to be his best. 

20. Q. What are the Preludes of Chopin? 

A. They are short, fragmentary tone sketches, c 
sisting of a single movement. They were nearly 
written during his stay on the Island of Majorca, in 
winter of 1838-39. 

21. Q. Are the waltzes of Chopin real dance waltz 

A. No; they are idealised tone pictures of the w 
and of ballroom scenes. The “Waltz in A-flat, Op. < 
is one of Chopin’s best. ; 

22. Q. What does “Nocturne” mean? 

A. A composition expressing a quiet, dreamy, tins 
night mood. It has almost the same, meaning as “Si 
nade,’ a real or imaginary night song of love. Che 
wrote many of his poetic poems in this style. 

23. Q. Describe Chopin’s personal appearance. 

A. Chopin was a small man with wavy hair of ch 
nut color, a nose with a decided crook, and hands | 
feet small and perfectly formed. He always dres 
with care, in the prevailing mode. 

24. Q. Where and when did Chopin die? 

A, At Paris, in 1849. 


Chopin Reflections 


“Tt (the week before a recital) is a dreadful Ging! 
me. I do not like public life, but it is part of my : 
fession.” 

x * x 

“Really, if I were more silly than I am, ae 
imagine myself a finished artist; but I feel daily ie 
much I still have to learn.” 


* * * 

“In a good mechanism the aim is not to play eve 
thing with an equal sound, but to acquire a be 
quality of touch and a perfect shading. 

+ +! 2S 

“T am not at all fit for giving concerts; the er 
intimidates me; its breath suffocates me; I feel paraly 
by its strange look, and the sea of unknown faces mi 
me dumb.” 


Chopin in His Last Years — 


By Felix Borowski 


1 the latter days of Chopin’s career he was natu 
harassed in mind as well as body. Consti 
highly-strung, his nerves were affected by the tu 
affection from which he died, as also by the nois} 
irritating unconventionality of Mme. Sand’s mode of 
But even then Chopin kept the placidity of temper 
had distinguished him all his life. Only occasion 
impatience with a stupid pupil got the better of hi 
he would throw the music in the air or utter ha 
bitter words; but the first sign of distress on # 
of the student would immediately banish the - 
exasperation. He had even days in which 
geniality would return and he would divert his 
with his mimicry and imitations of famous men. — 
This gift for reproducing the characteristics of 
people was very remarkable. Karasowski statec 
the French actors Bocage and Mme. Dorval 
that they had never seen anything to approach 
impersonations. He relates, too, that once, when ) 
kowski visited Paris and begged Chopin to bi 
into touch with Kalkbrenner, Liszt and Pixis, 
said, “That is unnecessary. Wait a moment an 
present them to you, but each separat T 
down to the piano and imitated Liszt to the life 
in his style and mimicing all his movements. | 
that,” said Nowakowski, “he impersonated P 
next evening I went to the theater with Cl 
left his box for a short time and turning ’ro1 
Pixis beside me. I thought it was Chopin and 
clapped him on the shoulder, exclaimmg 
mimicry!’ My neighbor was quite flabb 
familiarity on the part of a total stra 
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Can Expressive Playing Be Taught? 


O ONE who has lived through the 
developments of the past fifty years 
can be unaware of the greater intel- 
ligence and thoroughness that have 
n brought to bear in the teaching of piano 
hnic. Much that was formerly guess-work 
; been defined and standardized. 
\mong the conspicuous gains are: 
(1) Abandonment of the former idea that 
rything in the nature of finger work must 
done exclusively by the fingers, with 
ickles flattened and the hand consequently 
id, the arm being not considered at all as a 
‘tor, and the principles of relaxation not 
ng realized. 
2) A general understanding of the pedals. 
(3) The employment of rhythmical de- 
es in technical’ work, in exercises, scales 
1 arpeggios. 
4) The use of modulation in exercises. 
Teachers owe much to William Mason and 
dor Philipp as to (3)‘ and to Tausig 
(4), 
NVhile no more exacting technical demands 
» made to-day than by, for example, the 
. 106 of Beethoven and the earlier pieces 
Liszt (written a century ago), the aver- 
» of playing is now very much higher than formerly. 
fat then was unusual is to-day simply taken for 
ted with a player of any rank at all. 
Qn the musical side there also has been a gain, artistic 
| expressive playing being now demanded. by audi- 
es, with technical excellence as a matter of course. 
longer are we satisfied with the latter without lovely 
ch and sensitive phrasing. 


Teaching Expression 

UT whether, in the average teaching of the usual 
! pupil, sufficient attention is paid to the musical side is 
ther matter altogether. There is a too common idea 
“expression” cannot be taught to any considerable ex- 
that it is a heaven-sent gift which some have, but 
_do not. 

w, while it is true that supreme beauty in playing 
nds finally upon individual sensitiveness and imagina- 
there still are certain basic principles that can be 
ed and taught io anyone. They enable even the 
fe player to bring out the real music hidden away 
notes to a very satisfactory extent. In this article 
empt is made to define the most important points. 
following prerequisites for intelligent playing should 
en up with pupils before any discussion of the 
subtle factors of phrasing, dynamics and elasticity : 
) The pupil must know how to choose a? rate’ of 
ed reasonably near to that desired by the composer (a 
Z as to which most of them have no idea at all). To 
the teacher generally has to supplement the 
ate and sometimes misleading indications of the 
music. To illustrate by a queer example, in the 
Sonata Pathétigue every movement is written in 
whose values, as to length, give a wrong idea to 
perienced player. Might it not be clearer if the 
the Grave were eighths instead of sixteenths; of 
lowing Allegro, quarters where they are halves; 


do, sixteenths where they are eighths? 


, also, the very terms Allegro, and so forth, 
t and largely relative. They are fair indica- 
as they go, however, and pupils should be 
ted with their meaning (for example, the 
tween Allegro and Allegretto, between An- 
Adagio). The metronome is useful for learn- 
ecisely- what is the rate of speed asked for. 
often do not possess a metronone by which 
, it is well to know how to find approxi- 
speed indicated by figures without its aid. 
need to be told that the figures indicate the 


Adagio, eighths where they are sixteenths; and of 
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number of notes of the kind specified (halves, quarters, 
and so on) that are to be played to the minute. 

How fast the tempo is can be ascertained by counting 
(aloud) while watching the second hand of a watch in 
its revolution during a minute; after a few trials one 
learns to acquire a fairly correct idea of what various 
figures indicate (60, 90, 120, 160, and so on). It is a help 
also to associate certain familiar musical themes with 
their appropriate fgures (for example, the first theme 
of Beethoven, Op. 10, No. 3, with |= 88-96). We also 
sometimes find an indication Cg), without a figure, this 
being intended to show merely the wnit by which we 
reckon, exact speed not being specified. If the unit, for 


example, is | (¢). we naturally think of one that moves 


faster than would J (C) . 


(2) Then, as to exactness regarding values of notes, 
dynamic and other marks, we must never be. weary in 
demanding this from pupils. The feeling of the follow- 
ing’ is spoiled by a 64th note instead of the 32nd which 
is in the text: 


Pupils must be made to realize that rests are quite as 
important as notes, as in the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven, Op. 71; that rhythm depends upon an accurate 
observance of the values of both notes and rests. We too 
often hear such a performance as the following (Sciu- 
bert, Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 2). 


Compare this with the printed text. 

An innate fine feeling for rhythm is one of the rarest 
things, being found less often than talent as to technic 
or sensitiveness in feeling for touch. Even teachers are 
apt to pay insufficient. attention to rhythmical exactness. 
It is sometimes well to train pupils as to this point by 
exercises like the following: 


A point seldom appreciated by pupils is 
that a dynamic mark (p. f, or cres.) holds 
good until changed by the next one. Cre- 
scendo, for example, means that we are to 
be playing at that moment with the degree 
of power indicated by the last mark, and at 
this point to begin to play louder gradually 
until the climax is reached: A crescendo 
in a passage hitherto piano does not mean 
forte at that point, but later. In other words, 
we must be careful that at a crescendo we 
approach it softly enough, at a diminuendo, 
loudly enough. * The case is similar with 
ritardando and accelerando; the natural in- 
stinct is to make these effects abruptly, instead 
of gradually. 

Have your pupil realize that while playing 
that is accurate may possess no other value, 
it is the material out of which musical playing 
can be made; that which is inaccurate can- 
not possibly be musical. 

(3) Since pedal marking is always insuf- 
ficient and inexact, seldom being really ac- 
curate, pupils must understand the principles 
on which correct use of the pedals is’ based. 
They also should be trained to use their 
ears as well as eyes, and to listen, thereby 
gaining independent judgment. Never let them think 
of the damper pedal as the “loud” pedal. Teach them 
the various ways in which the soft pedal is used (a point 
generally neglected). The use of the damper pedal may 
well begin very early. There are not a few places in 
the Beethoven little Sonatas, Op. 49, where it is desir- 
able; while the young pupil will learn a good deal 
through an explanation of why at these places it is 
wanted, but not at others (as not in scale passages). 

What has been said up to here being a prerequisite for 
decent playing, the more subtle and difficult matters of 
accent, phrasing and dynamics are now to be discussed. 

(4) Pupils must be taught the general principles of ac- 
cent and phrasing, and acquire the musical feeling as well, 
that tells us, for instance, as to the beginnings and end- 
ings of phrases. For, unluckily, they cannot depend upon 
what is printed, so-called phrasing being nearly always 
slovenly and inaccurate, and consisting merely of a col- 
lection of slurs that are meaningless (except so far as 
indicating legato), through the careless habits of com- 
posers. 

It would be better and more practical if slurs were 
written so as to show the sense of the passage. In the 


following, from Schiitt's familiar A la bien, Aiméc, 


Pupils often acquire two vicious habits from early in- 
struction: those of. (1) taking away the hand from the 
keys at the end of slurs (thus breaking phrases into 
meaningless fragments) and (2) habitually accenting 
the beginnings of slurs. : 

While phrase construction is often perfectly obvious 
(as in the familiar Bach Louwre, the Haydn Variations 
in F minor, the Sibelius Romance in D flat major), it 
may often be far from clear, our only guide being a 
sensitive musical feeling, as in Schumann's Des Abends, 
Brahms’ Intermezzo, Op. 119, No, 1. 


A good preparatory study is to play soprano and bass 
only of, for example, the Mendelssohn: Songs Without 
Words (Nos. 1, 9, 14, 19, 25, 30}, for the natural phras- 
ing in these is clear, the pupil also being brought to 
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realize that the vital things are the voice which has the 
melody (usually the soprano), and the bass, which tells 
us as to the harmony; while the rest is, as it were, filling 
in. For more advanced training nothing is so helpful 
as polyphonic playing (as the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord), a preparation for this being the two-voice Jn- 
ventions, and certain movements of the Bach Swites and 
Partitas (the French Suites, especially as to the imita- 
tion of one voice by another, the Air of No. 2 and the 
Allemande of No. 3; and of the Partitas the Prelude of 
No. 1, the Fantasie of No. 3). The pupil will be inter- 
ested and instructed by being shown how frequently 
polyphony is present in music of a very different type, 
melodies also occurring often in voices other than the 
soprano, while they may be also used in an imitative 
way among the different parts (alto, tenor, bass), as in 
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Schumann’s Treiimerci, Nachstiick, Op. 23, No. 4; 
Tschaikowski, Meditation, Op. 72. 
Now, while understanding of the construction of 


phrases is essential, we must also consider the manner 
of playing expressively, as to dynamics and the slight 
modifications in tempo needed at certain points (which, 
however, are never to be carried to the extent of vitar- 
dando or accelerando). This latter is one of the subtle 
things in expressive playing. . The following, for  in- 
stance, would be intolerable if played in strict metro- 
nomic time (try it so once, and see), or with the emphasis 
in the wrong place. i ‘ 


Brahms, Op. 117, No. 1 


= 


aa pod 


= = 


early stringed and wind instruments, those of the piano 
type coming thousands of years later. 

Now, how should phrases be played as to dynamics? 
To take a Jesson from the voice or wind instruments, we 
find that the breath, which causes the tone, is not effec- 
tive with its full force at the beginning of a phrase, for 
obvious reasons also diminishing in power towards the 
end. At to stringed instruments, we observe (unless 
there be some indication in the music to the contrary) 
that the player will instinctively bear down harder with 
the bow somewhere in the middle of a phrase, practi- 
cally always diminishing at the end. We see, then, that 
in the beginnings and endings there is rarely as much 
tone as in the middle. Phrases also are seldom hurried 
in the beginnings and endings, and we may fairly say 
that these are generally to be played deliberately. So 
we cat’ sum it up as follows: The normal phrase is 
the form of a —=<=— , beginning and ending with 
very slight deliberation. 

This, however, should be qualified by the statement that 
very often. in ascending with a melody, or even in a 
scale, passage, we shall feel an instinctive crescendo, and 
in descending a diminuecndo. eae 

For instance, Arensky, Prés de la Mer; Chopin, Noe- 
turne, Op. 32, No. 1; Beethoven, Allegretto, from Op, 14, 
No. 1: 
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Ex.13 


SS 


The pupil must understand that in all phrases there 
are natural and right accents; that in double rhythm the 
accent will be normally on the first beat of the measure, 
and especially that a phrase beginning with the up beat 
does not accent the latter (as in Beethoven, Op. 2, No, 1, 
first movement). A similar thing is true of triple rhythm; 
but how often do teachers hear phrases played as the 
following from Schubert, Op. 142, No. 2: 


Ex.9 = SS ene gh 
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4 ; 
the next from Chopin’s Prelude, No. 7: 
Ex. 10 


————— a 
5S = = — 

and also in the Brahms quotation already noticed. 

Understanding of the construction (and hence accentu- 
ation) of long- phrases is often made difficult by (1) 
their being broken up by a lot of meaningless slurs, or 
(2) by their having been made more convenient for read- 
ing by a series of short bar-divisions. The Chopin Scher- 
Zo, Op. 39, for example, would be easier to understand as 


to this point if written as follows, though harder to read 
at sight: 


ean 


There is one factor in expressive playing the most 
subtle of all and hard to define to pupils. While the 
piano has its own peculiar advantages over other instru- 
ments, it does not lend itself so readily to expressive 
playing as do those for strings and some of the wind 
ones (as the clarinet). The piano is a percussive instru- 
ment, and its tones made by putting the strings into vibra- 
tion always begin to diminish as soon as made—they 
die as they are born, so that we are unable either to pro- 
long tones indefinitely or to yary single ones dynamically. 
We can never get a crescendo out of a single tone (as 
can the violin), but must obtain it by treating a group of 
tones rightly. 

In piano playing we really inmitate the manner of ex- 
pressive playing shown us by the voice, and by stringed 
or wind instruments. For the first natural expression of 
music was in singing, and soon afterwards by the simple 
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(5) <A special point is as to imitation and repetition 
of phrases, These present two quite different problems. 
A phrase, to be a real imitation made by a different 
voice, must clearly be played in the same manner as is 
that which it copies, while one repeated im the same voice 
will naturally be varied in treatment at its repetition, to 
avoid monotony. 

The imitating voice in Schumann, Op. 23, No. 4, sings 
in practically the same expressive way as does that 
which, it imitates. 


A remarkable study of this point is furnished by the 
Bach two-voice Inventions, in which not only dynamics, 
but also staccato and legato are to be imitated. The fol- 


lowing is one of several ways in which such a piece may 
be treated: 
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Again, turning to that exhaustless treasury, the Wel 
Tempered Clavichord, the subjects and counter-subject 
of fugues should be consistent as to the manner of play 
ing imitations. For example, we may conceive the sut 
ject of Vol. 1, No. 2, in any of the following ways 
but whichever way we choose, ought to play it in th 
same manner at its every reappearance in the differer 
voices. 


When, however, a short phrase is repeated in tie saw 
voice, our solution of the problem must be exactly th 
opposite; in other words, variety should be our aim. I 

this it is obvious that the repetition must not be playe 
either faster or slower than its original, and that we ar 
therefore, restricted to either a dynamic or expressi\ 


-? difference. The dynamic change, partly no doubt froi 


“tradition, but also because of a natural musical feelings 
is usually made by playing the repetition a shade mot 
softly, it being also probably more expressive than the 
which it copies. | 

While such modifications in tempo and dynamics at 
necessary, if mechanical and stupid playing are to 
avoided, common sense and good judgment as to the 
are equally desirable. The pupil must learn by degr 
how to employ these means so that the minimum of af 
parent effort shall produce the maximum result. On 
test of an orchestra is its ability to carry through lon 
passages in, say, a mp or mf, with the slightest possibl 
modification in tone; so with piano playing—the nuance 
is most artistic when we can hardly detect the exa 
point at which, for example, a crescendo or ritardand 
begins or ends. The pupil, however, obviously mu 
begin with a little exaggeration, learning later to ft 

adroit and more reticent. After all, experience is 1 
best teacher, and her lessons are learned little by little. 

All that comes under the general name of touch is ai 
other part of expressive playing, but the question as 
how it enters as a factor, to what extent, in what sor 
of music (in. melodic playing, as compared with that 
which passage work predominates), all this is too cot 
prehensive a matter to be discussed at the end of < 
article. 

The following books ate good reading: Wieck, “Pia 

and Song”; Venable, “The Interpretation of Piano M 
sic’; Spalding, “Music, An Art and a Language”; Ha 
ilton. “Piano Teaching, Its Principles and Proble 
Christiani, “Principles of Expression in Piano Play 
Gorno, “Material for the Study of the Pianoforte 
als’; Reinecke, “The Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas 
Josef Hofmann, “Piano Playing, With Questions 
swered”; Franklin Taylor, “Technique and Expressi 
in Piano Playing”; Matthay, “The Act of Touch.” 


Teach Children to Compose 


By Mrs. W. B. Bailey 


“Music,” wrote Carlyle, “is well said to be the.speech 
of the angels;” and while this is a great idea and seems 
wonderfully true, why not teach children to talk in the 
language? 

Why not teach children as much as possible about the 
actual construction of such speech? 

Teaching children to compose their own simple little 
pieces is a very effective device for securing more interest 
in all the technical details of music. Drill work in scales, 
knowledge of half-steps in tones, keys, and; in fact, all 
the study that is usually so much dreaded as a sort of 
drudgery, becomes much more interesting to the pupil 
when in his own attempts at composition he sees the need 
of that very drudgery. 

I know a teacher who gives her music pupils simple 
drills in composition as a further incentive to dictation. 
It proves the need of being able to place correctly on 
the staff a musical tone one hears. 

For the, first few lessons in composition the teacher 
must do most of the work herself. But it is worth all 
the initial trouble to see how the pupils work at it and 


delight in it, and how they grow in independence of ¢ 
struction and appreciation of many musical values wh 
would.otherwise be merely words to them. 
To begin composition work with a very young pu 
first take two simple, strongly rhythmical lines of < 
poetry with which the child is familiar, and have h 
sing the words ‘like he thinks’ they would sound pret 
Most young children will do this at once; but, for a 1 
more timid ones, the teacher may have to say someth 
like this: “Well, I think it would sound nice like th 
She then sings it for him, Then they both go to 
piano and locate all the: tones their voices used in 
little ‘ditty. 4 
The teacher then plays each note while the pupil f 
them on the grand staff above the written words. T 
they work out the rhythm of the composition. 
In asshort time the pupil can do it all by himself, e 
to writing down the, notes without seeing which ¢ 
the teacher touches on the piano. “t ; 
It is easy to go from this to written compositions 
out words. Pete. 
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The Music of Ireland 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


. AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 


‘Moore Has a Wonderful Latch-Key that Opéns the Hearts of All Irish People’ 


Miss Agnes Clune Quinlan was born in Lim- 
rick, Wislend. Her first studies in music com- 
wenced in Limerick with local teachers. At an 
arly age she entered the Royal Academy of Mu- 
ic, of London, studying piano and composition. 


6 F ALL the nations and races existing in mod- 
ern times, there are few that can trace their 
lineage with such positive directness, as can the 
Irish. However obscured may have been the 

arly history of the land, the bard-historians of the country 

the Phoenician colonies and list of kings, which, 
vhether fabulous or not, point to a very remote beginning. 

‘John McCormack: says, ‘Ireland was singing when 
he breath of history first parted the mists about her 

All down through the ages she has sung, whether 

n the battlefield amid the clangor of arms, in the quiet 

abin where the wandering bard tuned his harp to gentler 

out among the hills under the stars when the 
hepherd voiced the wonder of the heavens or the yearn- 
ngs of the heart.’ 


old of 


‘oasts. 
ays, or 


“The language of the country itself: identifies: it wih 
he great Keltic race which in the early times spread all 
ver Western Europe; and from these very early times 
nusic became an indissoluble part of Irish life and Irish 
listory. The early bards, who were also, for the most 
art, musicians, were called ‘fileas’ or ‘philosophers.’ 
#ven Caesar credited the early Druids, who inhabited 
reland, with being learned. It is literally impossible to 
ind the first roots of song in Ireland, because the Irish 
ilways sang and always danced, and music was as much 
| part of their lives as the air they breathed. 


Early as Teachers 

“As long ago as the Seventh century, there were Irish 

eachers of music, holding the highest rank as specialists 
n the schools of England and on the continent. The 
jopular instrument may have been bagpipe; but, in the 
ducated classes, musical art was demonstrated largely 
hrough their famous skill upon the harp. 
“At first, the Irish scale consisted of five notes. It 
Was a pentatonic scale (the pentatonic scale is merely 
hat of the five black keys on the pianoforte, starting 
vith F sharp. It is similar to our Major scale, without 
he fourth or seventh degree, resembling in some ways the 
Jriental scale.) Then a sixth note was added and a 
eventh. In Trinity College, Dublin, there was a harp 
hat was said to have been played by Brian Boru. This 
arp had thirty strings. 

“There is also preserved the famous Dallway harp, made 
n 1621, or one year after the landing of the Pilgrims in 
Besrica: This harp had fifty-two strings. 

“As in Russia and in Spain, occupational songs are a 
‘reat part of the life of the Irish people. In all of their 
lifferent crafts, in the field and in the cottage, they take 
upon themselves to sing and lighten what otherwise 
night have been thought hard service. In battle, the 
pers marched at the head of the ‘clans and this led to 
he wonderfully spirited war songs. The last appearance 
f Irish pipers in battle was in 1778, in the American 
Var of Independence, in the corps formed by Lord Raw- 
on of New York. In 1720. football matches were pro- 
ided with a piper who headed the contending teams as 
ney entered the field. Whether spinning, weaving, plough- 
ng, milking or blacksmithing, the workers sang at all 
mes, when inspired to do so. 

“One very striking feature of Irish music is the great 
eight and depth of its melodies, the range sometimes 
xtending over two octaves. Sir Hubert H. Parry says 
at Trish folk music is probably the most human, most 
aried, most poetical in the world, and is particularly rich 

“tunes which imply considerable sympathetic sensitive- 
ess » Renan wrote, ‘The Irish songs are emanations from 


Weeping (Goltree), Laughing (Gauntree), 
Sleeping (Soontree) 

HERE are. three general classifications made of 

4 Trish music. The first is called Weeping Music. 

hi ) has to do with what is known as Caoine, which is 
ced ‘Keen.’ One frequently hears of the term, 

' a peculiar English phonetic interpretation of 

ic original. The caoiners were lamenters for the 


Coming to America later in life she studied with 
Constantine von Sternberg. Miss Qurnlan is a 


highly successful pianist, lecturer, composer and 
She has played many important engage- 
including performances with the Phila- 


teacher. 
ments, 


MISS AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 


dead. When death comes to the cottage home, the old 
keeners get around the body and sit for hours singing 
these peculiar wails. The following approximates what a 
‘keener, known in the county of Cork, sings: 


Ex.1 


“These notes in themselves mean nothing, because the 
“keeners take the very largest possible liberties in pitch 
and seem to sing around or away from the notes rather 
than on the notes themselves; singing around the pitch 
with ornamentations improvised for the occasion. 

“There are keeners belonging to various sections and 
counties of Ireland. The keeners are in great demand 
at every death and poor indeed is the Irish funeral of an 
aged person in the rural districts that might be held with- 
out this picturesque and dramatic attention. 

“Among other forms of weeping music is that of the 
emigrant leaving his native shore. The Irish heart is 
very close to the old sod, no matter how distant he may 
be from the little green Island. This feeling of ancestry 
comes down to the present and is evident, for instance, 
in such songs as ‘The Minstrel’s Song,’ and ‘The Minstrel 
Boy to the War has Gone.’ It is still manifest among the 
Irish descendants in America, and is forever. represented 
in the popular songs of the mother type, such as ‘Mother 
Machree’ and ‘The Little Gray Home in the West.’ The 
grandchildren of Irish emigrants of the thirties and for- 
ties sing these songs as though they were still attached 
to the country their grandparents loved so déarly. These 
songs have a very human heart appeal and they have 
reached out to still larger audiences and groups. 

“The second classification is Laughing Music. Under 
this head are native dances that are of three-kinds. These 
are marked by rhythms that are irresistible; that is, lively, 


delphia Orchestra and other important organigza- 
tions. One of Miss Quinlan’s compositions ap- 
pears in The Etude for this month. It is an ideal- 
ised interpretation of an Irish folk-tune, with all 
ihe charm native to this music. 


spirited jigs, reels and hornpipes. Their charm and fas- 
cination, fortunately, is being revealed in this day and 
they are being introduced in many compositions by mod- 
ern composers. 

“The jig, for instance, is always in a six rhythm, aud 
the accents are very strongly marked. Those who have 
never seen an Irish jig danced by a real Irish dancer do 
not realize how great is the emphasis upon the leading 
accents. 

“The reels are in four time. In the reel, the first and 
fifth notes of the scale are reiterated, time and again. 

“The horn-pipe is also in Common time and has its 
own characteristic rhythm. The Irish feeling for rhythm 
is decidedly racial. The sound of music of a lively 
type sets the Irish feet instantly to dancing. I have never 
seen a peasant in Ireland dance out of time. They have an 
intuitive sense that seems to carry their feet with the 
pattern of the music. In fact, the Irish peasant likes noth- 
ing better than to take-down the half-door of his cabin 
and listen to the tap of his hob-nailed: shoes while some 
fiddler plays beside the glowing turf. 

“The third classification is Sleeping Music. Sleeping 
songs are plaintive, soothing, and soft airs. They are 
literally things sung at the cradle by nurses and mothers. 
A good example of the sleeping song is 


Ex.2 


“There are several thousand of these folk-airs in exist- 
ence and doubtless others that have never been recorded. 
These tunes are subject to enormous variation in different 
parts of Ireland, much as one experiences with the dialect. 
For instance, the tunes as sung in Donegal would be sung 
in Limerick in another way. One of the significant things 
about the Irish love for music is: the fact that the Irish 
flag is the one flag in the world in which a musieal instru- 
ment is embodied. The golden harp on the field of green 
is more representative of the Irish feeling for music than 
might be suspected. 

“It is not generally known that-there was an Irish Con- 
servatory of Music in the Tenth century in Switzerland, 
conducted by Irish teachers, who were mostly. monastic. 
This is believed to have been the first Conservatory in 
existence. It was established at Saint-Gall, because in 
those days it was very difficult to get to Ireland. 


Irish Musical Influences 


66 HE RELATION of Trish music to the world at 

large is most striking. Very few people realize 
the influence of Irish music upon art, literature and the 
drama. Of course everybody knows that in Flotow’s 
‘Martha’ the famous old: Irish tune, The Last Rose of 
Summer, was the feature of the opera. This tune, as you 
will find upon examination, has the characteristic of hav- 
ing no fourth degree. 

“Tt is not known, however, that one of Shakespeare’s 
closest friends was Dowland, the Irish lutenist of his 
day and one of the most famous lutenists of his time. It 
was he who gave Shakespeare advice upon music in his 
plays; and it is reported that there are only five of the 
Shakespearean plays in which the bard was not influenced 
in some way musically by the suggestions of Dowland. 
In fact in the Shakespearean plays, the following airs 
are believed to be indisputably of Irish origin. 
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Bonie Sweet Robin, sung by Ophelia in Hamlet. 

Come o'er the Bourne, Bessie, to Me, in King Lear, 
sung to Moore’s Fairest, Put on a While. 

Whoop! Do me no Harm, sung in The Winter’s Tale 
and known as Paddy IWVhack. 

Light of Love, from Much Ado About Nothing. 

Yellow Stockings and Peg Ramsey, sung in Twelfth 
Night. 

“In many of the plays of Shakespeare not only are 
allusions: made to Irish music, but also in many of the 
plays traditional tunes of Ireland were sung. Shake- 
speare’s interest in the Irish music was so strong that he 
often introduced these songs between the acts, sung in the 
original Gaelic. When Coriolanus meets Agrippa he does 
so with the Irish greeting, Caed mile failte (a hundred 
thousand times welcome). 

“Dowland went to Denmark, at the invitation of the 
King, to expand his art as a lutenest, and it was there 
that he is believed to have collected for his friend, Shake- 
speare, data that Shakespeare used in the writing of 
Hanilet. 
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Composers Use Irish Tunes 


6¢7 RISH tunes, have, of course, been appropriated with 

a very free hand by the composers of all nations; 
and Irish people take a pride in the way in which these 
melodies blossom and interpret so much of the soul of 
their home country, and have been employed for the joy 
of other nations.. Here are a few instances of the in- 
dications of the appreciation of great composers for 
Irish music. 

“Beethoven arranged twenty traditional Irish airs for 
the violin and piano. Handel introduced an Irish Jig 
into ‘Acis and Galatea.’ Haydn made use of the tradi- 
tional Gaelic airs in some of his compositions. Berlioz 
(whose wife was the famous Irish beauty and actress, 
Henrietta Smithson), and also Mendelssohn, wrote Fan- 
tasias on Irish tunes. Among modern composers Percy 
Grainger, Cyril Scott and Fritz Kreisler, have used Irish 
airs in their compositions; and these appear on the pro- 
grams of nearly all leading artists. 

“One of Cyril Scott's most happy arrangements is 
that of ‘The Wild Hills of Clare.’ These very same hills, 
surrounding the town of Kilkee, caused Burne-Jones, the 
great artist, to say that when he feared his artistic vigor 
was waning, he read Joyce’s Celtic Romances, from which 
he received renewed inspiration and in consequence painted 
his Queen Maeve which now hangs in the National Gal- 
lery of London. Tennyson, on one of his many visits 
to Kilkee, wrote his beautiful poem, The Voyage of 
Maeldune. 

“Thomas Moore visited America and was received at 
the White House during the Jefferson administration. 
Byron said of Moore, ‘He is one of the few writers who 
will survive the age in which he deservedly flourished.’ 
Moore, in a_preface to.one of his editions, wrote, ‘I have 
always felt, in adapting words to an expressive air, 
that I was bestowing upon it the gift of articulation and 
thus enabled it to speak to others all that was conveyed 
in its wordless eloquence to myself.’ In this way Moore 
has made known the beautiful folk music of Ireland 
that otherwise might not have reached the people. In 
his editions of Moore’s melodies, the title of the old air 
follows that of the poem. As examples: 

“*The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls,’ is sung 
to the tune of Mary, My Treasure. 

““Has Sorrow My Young Days Shaded?’ is to Sly 
Patrick. 

“‘Let Erin Remember,’ is to The Red Fox. 

“The Meeting of the Waters, is to Old Head of 
Dennis. 

““The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
Blarney. 

““O, Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, is to ‘My Lodging Is on the Cold Ground, 
and which to the words of ‘Harvard, Fair Harvard,’ has 
been the college song of Harvard for over two hundred 
years. 

“Music in its modern form was first recognized in 
Ireland with the coming of such composers as John 
Field (inventor of the Nocturne), William Wallace and 
Michael Balfe. Possibly the most distinctive work was 
done by Field. Following them, some of the musicians 
of note, of Irish birth, have been Hamilton Harty, 
Charles Villiers Stanford and Victor Herbert (who 
spent most of his active professional life in America). 

Dr. Annie Patterson, of Cork, a frequent contributor 
to Tue Erupe, is reported to be the first woman to re- 
ceiye the degree of Doctor of Music, by examination, 
from a great university. 

“There has grown up a real literature relating to the 
music of Ireland. Over ninety volumes have been pub- 
lished on the subject. Among those who wrote most 
extensively and interestingly may be mentioned Petrie, 


is to The Groves of 


Bunting, Joyce, Grattan Flood, Captain Francis O’Neill 
(now living in Chicago) and Redfern Mason (now liv- 
ing in California). 

“Of the’ earliest printed Irish dance, dated 1613, the 
only known copy is in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. The original manuscript of The Last Rose of 
Summer was offered at auction three years ago, in New 
York, and was bought for six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, to be added to the treasures of a private 
collector. 

“A fit conclusion of this discussion of Irish music 
would be to quote a prophetic utterance from James 
Shirley’s ‘St. Patrick for Ireland’—a play produced for 
the first time at the Dublin Theatre (Werburgh Street) 
on St. Patrick’s Day of 1639—all the more notable for 
having been written by a famous English dramatist of 
some-three centuries ago: 
: “<This nation 
Shall in a fair succession thrive, and- a : 

Up the world’s academy, and disperse, ; 

As the rich stream of human and divine knowledge, 
Clear streams to water foreign kingdoms; 
Which-shall‘be proud to owe what they possess 
Invlearning to this great all-nursing Ireland?” 


Music Teachers’ Organizations Honor 
Their Founder, the Late 
Theodore Presser 


Tue Etupe Music Macazine has been in receipt of 
thousands of letters of sympathy and culogy,,sinces the 
death of the founder, in October. It-is a very theilling 
experience for those. who worked side by side with*him 
for decades, to read these magnificent. tributes. Of 
course it ts impossible to print this great volumé of cor- 
respondence. We do, however, take great honor-in pub- 
lishing here tribuics that have come from two great 


Music Teacher Organisations, of which he was founder. 


From the Music Teachers’ National 
Association 


(Resolution Introduced by Waldo S. Pratt) _ 


On Octoser 28, 1925, occurred the death .of Theodore 
Presser, in Philadelphia, where- for. more than “forty 
years he had been noted as editor, publisher and philan- 
thropist. His public career has elsewhere been described 
and eulogized. We of this Association cannot fail to 
add grateful recognition of his services to us. 

In 1876, Mr. Presser, then a teacher at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, was the ani- 
mating spirit in that group of earnest men who or- 
ganized The Music Teachers’ National Association at 
a meeting held on December 26th of that year at Del- 
aware, he being chosen as the first Secretary. For 
several years thereafter, though not holding office, he 
continued influential in the early stages of our develop- 
ment. Later, when he removed first to Virginia and 
then to -Philadelphia, and became absorbed in large 
business enterprises, he gradually came to have but a 
distant relation to our affairs. He was not forgotten 
by us, however; and in 1919, when the Association met 
at Philadelphia, and when the sessions were enriched by 
his hospitality and his reminiscences, he was hailed as 
“The Father of the Association,’ and made our one and 
only Honorary Life Member. We had hoped that he 
could share next year in our semi-centennial celebration. 

All who knew him will testify to the gracious kindli- 
ness of his nature, to his indefatigable industry and prac- 
tical skill, and to the sympathy and liberality with which, 


in various ways, he sought both to encourage and. sup-— 


port those seeking to enter the profession of music- 
teaching, and to provide for the happiness and peace of 
those who had become veterans in that profession. 
Besides the useful periodical, THe Erupg, by which he 
is best known, the munificent Presser Foundation, with 
its princely endowment, will stand as an enduring monu- 
ment of his eagerness for service. He will long be re- 
membered in warm affection and high esteem by a 
multitude who have been benefited by his life and work. 


(A Resolution Introduced by Carl W. Grimm) 


Tue M. T. N. A. honors the memory -of Theodore 
Presser by acknowledging its debt of gratitude for his 
having adopted the Association’s project of a Musicians’ 
Home; for his having single-handedly established the 
large and beautiful Home for Retired Music Teachers 
in Philadelphia; and finally for his endowing this Home 
from his immense fortune, in order to secure it for 
the future. 


' about training each action individually until they 
; follow each other rapidly and accurately. 


appeared. 
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Results from Daily Lessons — 


By May Hamiltcn Helm 


THE soiloete certificate was given to a ones “Be 
tween June 20th and November ?ith, deducting four 
weeks vacation, Julia H., age eight years, who had had n 
piano in her own home before August, learned to play per 
fectly with both hands:the twelve major scales through 
two octaves. These she learned to form by tetrachords, an¢ 
knows their signatures. She knows tonic and dominan 
chords in all major keys on the keyboard, though not as 
yet on the staves. She has memorized and can play < 
curately five little pieces, including Silent Night and 
menreich’s Spinning Song. She can read simple due 
either bass or treble, and some first-grade solos. F 
polyphonic exercises have been given.” : 

Could any child,,except a prodigy, have accomplishe 
that much in one lesson a week? Many of my pupils 
done as well as little Julia, though results with begi 
were not so satisfactory. until the daily-lesson plan wv 
adopted. Now a beginner is never accepted under 
other system. 


Analyzing the Process 


By Hugo O. Bornn 


A pupit who was having unusual difficulty le 
to read his notes with any degree of fluency, lead 
give considerable thought to the matter, and I discoy 
that every note struck on the piano was the res 
quite a complicated process. The eye first sees the : 
and telegraphs to the brain that middle C, for ins 
is. required. The brain sends an order to the 
strike middle C.- The finger does this, and the 
final judge, decides that the right note has been 
This Process comes easily and quickly” to many 
one who is finding difficulty in seeing, thinking, 
and hearing the note in an instant, the plan I used vi 
this pupil might be helpful. a 

I explained the process to him and that we 1 


ody taken at random, at first very snare prick 
increasing in range and skips. When this was 
fairly well, we took up the next step, brain to f 
I dictated melodies to him which he 
and meter were not considered, but we in 
speed and accuracy. Some elementar, 
now added, and I found after a shor 
difficulty in ‘reading his notes had 


a ae ee Um 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. MAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘“‘How to Teach,”’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, ctc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Volume of Tone 


I took an examination in music last June and 
failed. The examiner said that my touch was too 
light, and that I played on top of the keys too 
much. He said that I needed more volume in-my 


layin 
© Pine advise me what studies and pieces I should 


take up in order to make my touch moe firm, and 
play with more volume of tone. AS MB. 


It is not so much a question of what you should play 
s to how you should practice. All the studies on which 
ou have hitherto worked, for instance, are just.as pro- 
uctive of yolume as any others, providing that they are 
reated with the proper touch. 

You are evidently using the finger touch too exclusively 
vithout the reinfozcement of the hand and arm touches, 
rhich are madé much of by modern pianists. For 4 
iscussion of the hand touch, I refer you to answers in 
ne Round Tables for May and June, 1924. The arm 
nuches employ the weight of the forearm or of the 
ull arm, from the shoulder. These are discussed under 
he heading |V’cight Touch in the Round Table for April, 


925. Also, you may consult the following books with 
rofit : 

Tobias Matthay: First Pr inciples of Pianoforte Play- 
ng. 


E. W. Grabill: The Mechanics of Piano Technic. 
Mark Hambourg: How to Play the Piano., 

Better still, study with a teacher who is, up-to-date 
n the subject! 


Bach and the Pedal 


“To what extent should the pedal be employed in 
playing Bach’s piano compositions ?” Tar A. 


One should be very wary in such employment, for two 
easons: first, because Bach had no pedal whatever on 
e clavichord, for which most of his so-called piano 
rks were written; and second, because the com- 
ated voice parts which we find in his fugal composi- 
s lose their required individuality and become “mussy” 
eated with the pedal. 

1 general, we may say that little or no pedal should 
ed in playing the fugues and kindred pieces. Works 

pect preluding character may employ the pedal 
ve body and resonance to individual chords, or to 
s of notes which, if sounded together, would pro- 
such a chord. Perhaps the best example of this 
“case is found in the very first prelude of the JVcll- 
ered Clavichord, where the ee may well be used 
in each measure, thus: 


be sure to use too little rather than too much 
‘and in doubtful cases, leave the pedal violently 


Types of Piano Music 


two pupils about twelve years of age who 
Bach’s Two-part Inventions and other 
at grade. One of the pupils is exceed- 
pies, and both are fond of showy music. 
d of pieces should you recommend, so that 
for the less showy pieces would increase ? 
as a rule, are pupils mentally ready for 
nes, and other music which requires to’ ve 
ed with feeling? Wovld it be a mistake» 

. hocturnes (not Chopin's) to the above ae 


you think I ought to require as much slow 

v clarity, be as exacting and keep these 

on pieces as long as I would older al 
Vv. 


- distinguish three principal types of Blas 
(1) Salon music—brilliant in style, and 
es, transcriptions, études and so on. (2) 
timent, such as nocturnes, reveries, ro- 
(3) Intellectual music—the Bach Inventions, 
so forth. 
three types are closely nee: as in 
ptu in A flat, where the first and third 
salon type, while the intervening passage 


three chords above mentioned—the tonic, dominant and 
subdominant—contain all the tones of a given scale, they 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 
is pure poetic sentiment. In the classic sonatas, too, 
we often find an intellectual first movement, a poetic 


second movement, and a brilliant third movement. 
Now, the object of piano instruction should be not 

only to secure technical expertne:s, but also to make 

pupils perform intelligently all styles of music. Hence 


the broad-minded teacher will familiarize his pupils with. 


all three of the types mentioned above, in order that they 
may not become so one-sided as to play only brilliant 
music, only sentimental melodies, or even only Bach. 

Young people are naturally attracted toward. the showy 
style, since it is through this style that they are able to 
make the most startling impression. -And there is no 
reason why they should not be given worthy examples 
of this style, such as Godard’s Second Waltz or Mac- 
Dowell’s Hungarian. 

But the same pupils will become equally or even more 
enthusiastic over the “soulful” style, if it be properly in- 
troduced to them; for music is primarily the language 
of the emotions, with which they are bubbling over; and 
they should be taught from the very first to voice these 
emotions in their music. Show the pupil, therefore, 
how to put “soul” into even the simplest of melodies, 
and he will enjoy this medium of self-expression. Take, 
for instance, the very first number of’ Schumann’s op. 
68, Melodic—and have it played so that each phrase 
sings its message to the performer and auditor. 

Thence the pupil should gradually progress, until he 
can play such pieces as Grieg’s Albumleaf, Op. 12, No. 7, 
and Ehrlich’s Barcarolle in G, with the same intensive 
expression. With such training, he may tackle a Chopin 
Nocturne whenever his technes is sufficiently formed. 

As to the intellectual type, you were wise in giving 
the Bach Inventions as a kind of background. While 
young people do not take to this type so eagerly, they 
will come to like it, if it be properly presented to them, 
and in not too large doses. 

Certainly, I should pay close attention to every detail 
of clarity and accuracy in the case of the children of 
whom you speak; for it is precicely in this formative 
period that future habits are established. 


The Meaning of ‘To Chord’ 


It now appears that I was wrong as to my conjecture 
of the meaning of “to chord” (see Round Table in July 
Erupe)—an expression which is not explained in any 
of the dictionaries (lexicographers take notice!). Two 
letters recently received shed light on the subject; and 
I herewith thank the writers for the:r lucid explanations, 

The first is from Mr. Louis Akin, of Corning, Iowa: 


The verb “to chord” is one of quite common use amons 
people of rural communities, both here and in New York 
State, where I resided some forty years. You might fre- 
quently have heard someone say: “Nov, Jim will play ‘Old 
Zip Coon’ on his fiddle, if you will ‘chord’ for him on the 
ergan (usually an asthmatic parlor organ), and we'll have 
a Virginia Reel.” 
in the hop yards of Scholaris County, in my youth, and also 
here in Iowa on cottage organ, with piano and guitar. It 
usually is a tedious and dreary performance of thumping out 
the three principal chords of an accompaniment to the simple 
dance tunes, with an occasional brief shift to a closely related 
key. | It has no especial connection with this hideous thing 
they) call ‘jazz,’ for which the proper verb should be “‘to 
dis-chord.” ‘ 


Mr. Herbert M. Schueller, of Nicollet, Minnesota, 
corroborates the foregoing statements, adding, in regard 
to dance music: 


The person that played the melody told the pianist what 
key the piece was in, and he singled out in his mind the 
chords of that particular key. The melodic and harmonie 
inner sense of the pianist would tell him what chords were 
néeded for a given passage. 

The forms were very simple. For 
the hands would play thus: 

Measure 1, Beat 1: L. H. octave of C, 

Measure 1, "Beat 2: R. Tl. chord of C in root position. 

So it would proceed, different tones of the C chord being 
used in the base, and different positions of the C’chord being 
used in the treble whenever it seemed well. All other ehords 
used were similarly treated. 

Since all the melodies were easily memorized, little practice 
was needed to learn how “to chord.” A waltz would have 
the bass note on Beat 1, with treble notes on Beats 2 and 3; 
and all other measures would be played as seemed fitting. . 


a two-step, key of C, 


In my boyhood days I used to meet people who boasted 
that they could play by ear an accompaniment to any 
tune, in any key—although I do not recall that the: verb 
“to chord” was applied to the process. Inasmuch as the 


_ much to do in the way of relaxation; 


I have “chorded” for more than one fiddler _ 


can evidently be used to harmonize any note,of the mel- 
ody by playing them in any desired succession, and in 
such figures as the following: 


ihe 


To cultivate the art of “chording,” therefore, one has 
simply to memorize a formula such as the above, to 
transpose it into every key, and finally to adapt it, by 
one’s sense of harmonic and rhythmic fitness, to any 
given tune and measure. Another word for a similar 
effect is “vamping’—a word used by pianists. in vaude- 
vil.e shows, who must stand ready to concoct an accom- 
paniment to any tune at a moment's notice. 

The three chords do very well for ordinary tunes, but 
woe betide the player who trie3 .o fit them to. the modern 
music of ‘‘dis-chord.” 


Getting Command of Technic 


“T am now twenty-six years old and am self- 
taught. I practiced on the reed organ till the age 
of nineteen, when I fell in with some eopies of HH 
Erupr. 3y carefully reading these I became con- 
scious of what relaxation means and began to apply 
it in my playing. 

“About a year later I had access to a piano on 


which I still)practice. I have worked jthrough vari- 
ous studies, but cannot play at a rapid terapo without 


making mistakes. Even pieces that I can play well 
at a moderate tempo give this same’trouble when I 
try to play them faster. Can you help me. to over- 
come this? 

“T can now play music a the fourth of fifth grade. 
What is the highest grade I am likely to attain, see- 
ing that I was an adult beginner? 

“Please suggest exercises that will help me. I 
have had no practice in trills, chords and tremolos. 

“Ts it essential for one to work through all four 
volumes of Mason’s Touch and Technic? Which of 
‘these do you consider most important ?—Srrrous. 


From what you say, I surmise that you have’ still 
for facility in 
pla,ing depends largely upon this factor. There is no 
time when one may say, “I am now able to relax per- 
fectly, ind so need not worry further about the matter.” 
One must constantly watch lest stiffness, especially of 
the wrists, should creep in. Also, it is always possible 
to obtain more relaxation, by patient care and exam- 
ination. 

Try this exercise: Sitting at the keyboard, let the 
arm hang loosely at the side. Raise the forearm, with 
the .wrist dangling limply from it, very slowly, until 
it arrives at a position just above the keyboard. Now 
drop the forearm and hand, until the thumb sounds 
middle C. Hold the key down, and circle the wrist 
about the thumb as far as it will go in either direction. 
Repeat this circling process, holding each of the 
fingers down in turn. 

Next, practice five-finger exercises, such as the fol- 
lowing, keeping the wrist hi~h dari one measure and 
low during the next: 


Begin by playing very slowly, with full tone, and 


gradually increase the speed, lightening the’ touch at 
the same time, until you play as fast as.possible, pianis- 
simo, 

Raising and lowering the wrists as I have indicated 


minimizes the danger of stiffness, since the latter condi- 


tion is most easily attained when the hand, forearm and 
wrist are horizontal. Similar exercises may be formed 
on the scales and arpeggios. 

For works on technic I refer you to Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios, by Cooke, also the Complete 
School of Technic, by I. Philipp. It would be a good 
plan for you to work through the four books of Touch 
and Technic, whichtare of equal importance in a broad 
course of study. 
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THE WIT OF AUBER 


Wuite it was a remarkable thing that 
Mendelssohn at the age of seventeen should 
have composed the Overture to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” it is perhaps no 
less remarkable that Francois Auber should 
have reversed this record by not even be- 
ginning his real musical career until he 
was nearly forty, and going steadily ahead 
until he died, approaching his ninetieth 
year. Up to that time he had been an 
amateur, the son of a rich father, who 
seemed to love only his horses and having 
“good times” by amusing charming ladies 
with charming ballads. Not until his 
father’s death did he set to work in earnest, 
as a result of financial ruin, and, after a 
struggle to live down his former reputa- 
tion, emerge triumphantly as a composer 
of first rank, and finally become director 
of the Paris Conservatoire. He retained, 
however, much of his social distinction and 
quick wit. Of a singer notorious for sing- 
ing out of tune, Auber said: “He sings 
between the keys of the piano.” Of an- 
other, whose voice was harsh and manner 
overbearing, he said: “Duprez shouts so 
that he hurts the chest of his audience.” 
He rarely slept more than four hours, and 
never went to bed till daybreak. “Don’t 
you think,’ a lady asked him, “that it is 
very unpleasant to grow old?” The white- 
haired octogenarian smiled. “Very,” he 
agreed, “but until now growing old has 
always been regarded as the only way to 
live long.” Yet he felt his age. When, 
for the first time, he heard Patti at her 
Parisian debut, he rushed from the theater 
after the first act; and, on being ques- 
tioned, he replied with tears in his eyes: 
“T will not talk about it; I will not talk 
about it. I have been young the whole 
evening.” His passion for horses was life- 
long, and when these were taken from him 
to be used as food when the Prussians 
invested Paris, the fact is said to have 
greatly hastened his end. His best-known 
operas are “Fra Diavolo” and “Le Cheval 
de Bronze.” 


Good taste is the progressive product of 
progressing fineness and discrimination in 
the nerves, educated attention, high and 
noble emotional constitution, and increas- 
ing intellectual facilities—Grant Allen. 


HORSE SENSE—MUSICAL 


“Wirr regard to ordinary domestic ani- 
mals, undoubtedly the majority are fond 
of music,’ thinks Margaret Strickland, 
writing in the London Strand Magazine. 
“Horses, once they have become accustomed 
to it, delight to march to the strains of a 
military band, though any harsh or sudden 
sound, such as the beating of drums or 
violent trumpeting, they hate. To give an 
instance of how a horse can be affected by 
music, take the case of Double Cance, who 
won the Grand National this year. 

“He was down to run on March 12th, at 
Cheltenham, and was confidently expected 
to win. However, on the morning of the 
race he was found in such a highly nervous 

’ condition that the trainer, Fred. Archer, 
decided it was unwise to run him. It ap- 
peared that someone had been singing, and 
playing a banjo, outside the herse’s box on 
the eve of the race, and to this was at- 
tributed the animal’s indisposition. I have 
it from Mr. Archer that the horse was 
sweating from heail to foot, 

“Horses, especially thoroughbreds, are 
so ‘sensitive and highly strung that any 
strong emotion, whether of pleasure or dis- 
tress, can easily upset their whole calibre; 
consequently their owners would be well 
advised to see that there are no strolling 
musicians in the close vicinity of their 
stables.” 

‘ Curiosity compels one to ask what would 
happen to the calibre of an army mule if 
somebody was mean enough to play a saxo- 
phone in his close vicinity. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


HOW THEODORE THOMAS CONDUCTED 


In THESE days of great symphony or- 
chestras it is well not to forget the pioneer 
work done by such men as_ Theodore 
Thomas, founder of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whose methods might well 
be imitated by others to-day. 

“Tt was a fundamental principle with 
Thomas, in rehearsal, to keep his musicians 
so absorbingly interested in their work 
that their attention was riveted on his every 
gesture,” says Rose Fay Thomas (his 
widew and biographer) in her “Memoirs of 
Theodore Thomas.” “He permitted no talk- 
ing or moving about during a rehearsal, 
and if he saw the attention of even the re- 
motest singer in the back row begin to 
waver, he would recall the delinquent to 
his duty with such a sharp rebuke that not 
cnly the offender but everyone else on the 
stage would ‘come to time.’ But 
if the reproofs of Thomas were severe, 
they were, on the other hand, never insult- 
ing, and were framed to spur the inattentive 
to duty, not to humiliate their pride. If he 


had anything of the latter’kind to say to 
one of his performers, he, would. say it in 
private. 

“Nothing ede ie so indignantly angry 
as when his orchestra was treated with dis- 
courtesy by any other conductor. So par- 
ticular was he about this that sometimes, 
when an ill-mannered or inexperienced con- 
ductor was rehearsing with them, I have 
known him to sit on the stage himself 
throughout the rehearsal, in order to make 
sure that nothing of the sort should happen. 

“His orchestral rehearsals were apt to 
be long as well as strenuous—he was care- 
ful, however, not to fatigue his musicians 
unduly, in order to keep their work fresh 
and vital. As long as the music itself was 
sufficient to hold their attention, he would 
keep them closely at work. But when he 
saw that they were beginning to flag, he 
would brighten the atmosphere with all 
sorts of fun and nonsense, or by a little 
recess for relaxation.” : 


THE MUSIC OF SNAKE-CHARMERS 


A writer in The Statesman (Calcutta) 
tells how a nomadic tribe of’ Hindoos, wan- 
dering among the islands in open boats, 
catch poisonous.snakes to sell to the Zoos 
and private collectors, by means of music. 
The author accompanied one of these snake 
charmers early one morning, 

“There were three or four women with 
him from the other boats,” he writes, “and 
on getting ashore they spread out a bit and 
moved into a patch of short serub. I kept 
alongside the bearded one. Ina short while 
he drew out his pipe and commenced a 
weird and crude melody. It started in a 
plaintive minor key and very, very gradu- 
ally increased in volume, while the rhythm 
changed to a langorous waltz-like air, inier- 
spersed by sudden. quaint runs up the scale. 
This music continued for some ien minutes, 
and then I heard a rustle in the grass ahead 


of me, and looking there, beheld a tremen- 
dous cobra, of the ‘spectacled’ variety, 
gliding forward. : ; 
“Feeling chilly about the spine, I re- 
treated a few steps, and gazed, fascinated 
by the dread reptile, which glided to within 
ten feet or so of the piper, and then slowly 
erected its hooded head, with unwinking 
gaze fixed on him. The latter now quick- 
ened the beat of the tune, playing a lively 
sort of jig, while the cobra began swaying 
to the tune. Faster and faster went the 
music, while faster and faster swayed the 
reptile, till the charmer-ran up the scale, 
in a burst of sound and broke off suddenly 
on a top note. The snake stopped swaying 
on the instant, and remained as if stricken 
to stone; at that time the ‘charmer strode 
forward, calmly caught it, below the head 
and thrust it casually into-his basket.” 


STR EDWARD 


Writinc in the London Strand Magazine, 
Sir Landon Ronald tells us that Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, England’s foremost composer, 
“is a most complex character, and as a man 
is extremely difficult to understand. He 
is a mass of contradictions and paradoxes. 
For instance, to-day he will be most com- 
municative and talkative, and to-morrow 
there will not be a word to be got out of 
him. He is nervous and shy before stran- 
gers, but is affectionate and hospitable to 
his intimates. He has an amazing brain, 
and is master of many intricate things which 
have nothing to do with music. 

“He is a great reader and must have a 
wonderfully retentive memory, because 
whether the subject under discussion is 
Greek literature, gardening, chemistry, en- 
gineering or horse-racing, he’is equally at 
home with all questions of the day and 
often takes one’s breath by the depth of his 


“When all is said, the future destiny of 
an art depends entirely upon that inscrut- 
able thing called genius. Great inventors 
are rare, and they alone are entitled to 
point the way to the future, leaving it to 


ELGAR IS SHY, 


knowledge. The one subject which he 
always declines to talk about is music, and 
hundreds of times I have héard him repeat 
the remark, ‘I know nothing about music.’ 
As a matter of fact, I can vouch that he has 
an enormous knowledge -of music—both 
ancient and modern—and >I cannot help 
thinking that what was once said perhaps 
as a joke has developed into a habit. Elgar 
plays no games, to my knowledge, but he 
loves to joke and chaff his friends. He is 
fond of walking, and is very much happier 
in the country than in any big city. He has 
a great love for animals, and like many 
another great man, his dog is his master, 

“He has a peculiarly fine head and is of 
aristocratic bearing; and there is a great 
deal in his character and his outlook which 
can be best expressed by the word. which 
he so often uses in his own orchestral 
scores, ‘Nobilamente.’” 

ef 


others to define their work, not at the time 
of its production, but at a sufficiently later 
period for them to see it-in a light that 
is at once comparative and synthetic.” 
—Charles V. Borren, in The Chesterian. 
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TO CONSULT YOU. Ess TO CON- 
SULT YOU 


Mopern performers of ancient music 
who revolt against the lengthy repetitions 
so characteristic of 18th century sonatas 
anid symphonies, may be relieved to learn 
that contemporaries of Haydn, Mozart and 
Schubert (who had a peculiar passion for 
“repeats”) also objected to them, Among 
these iconoclasts were some prominent 
musicians, including no Tess a genius than 
Grétry. In his “Memoirs and Essays on 
Music,” Grétry ridicules “repeats” thus : 

“A sonata is a discourse. What should 
we think of a man who cuts his speech 
in half and repeats twice each of the 
halves? ‘I, was at your house this morn- 
ing; yes, I was at your house this morn- 
ing to consult you about a business matter, 
to consult you about a business matter,’ 
Repetitions in music affect me in like 
manner. 

“Let us discriminate, however, between 
useless repetitions and a charming phrase 
that occurs three or four times, or the 
repetition of a delightful air. Just as one 
may say to his sweetheart, ‘I love you,’ — 
ten times in the same visit, so one may 
repeat a phrase that is full of emotion. I 
am speaking of the long repetition that ) 
forms the half of a musical discourse.” 

“The voice is a gift of God, an endow- 
ment of nature, but singing, like any other 
art, requires much study and work, and in — 
that sense itis acquired.”—JoHN CoatTEs. 


ee 


THE TOWN OF PALESTRINA 
Frew of us recognize in Giovanni Pier- 
luigi Sante, the composer, “Palestrina,” so- 
called from his birthplace. In a biography 
of this, the last and greatest of the medi-— 
eval contrapuntists, Zoe Kendrick Pyne thus 
describes the little town in the Sabine Hills, 
some twenty miles from Rome: 
“Tt charms even now in its squalor and 
decay; for, though sacked and besieged on 
more than one occasion, it still retains mag- 
nificent remains of pediment, plinth and 
cornice, nor can anything rob it of its 
lovely setting in the chains of the Sabine 
and Alban Hills, or of the flower-scented 
breezes from the adjacent campagna 
(countryside). 
“From its position the town was con- 
sidered almost impregnable. It was fur- 
ther defended by fortifications, partly p 
historic, partly Latin, against which the 
forces of Rienzi hurled themselves in vain. 
It had not always been so fortunate, In 
a quarrel between Pope Boniface VIII an 
its Colonna overlords, Palestrina suffe 
almost total destruction, and its adjac 
acres were strewn with salt, so that 
green thing should grow therein.” 
After this reminder of the Roman trea 
ment of Carthage the author describes fu 
ther attacks on the city, including one that 
took place about the time Pierluigi S 
was born. But “again Palestrina r 
from its, ashes, and to-day it is not unr 
sonable to suppose that the tortuous stree 
picturesque town-gates and fountains, 
water-carriers, with their graceful copper- 
pots—even the shepherds in their long wid 
cloaks and high-crowned hats—can hav 
changed little since this last upheaval, fo 
they are all survivors of a medieval pa 
“Tradition identifies a rough, two-stor 
structure as the home of the great 
cian’s family. Built almost on the toy 
wall, it is only separated from it at 
back by a small garden. In front, an 
side staircase leads to a loggia, from w! 
a once-large room (now divided 
four), with high open hearth, is e 
Here the father with his wife, Maria 
mondi, lived, and here. the boy, Giov: 
Pierluigi, was born, probably towards 
end of 1525.” E 


“Melody is the kernel of 1 
which harmony is related as ¢ 
roast meat.”—Schopenhauer. _ 


HE ETUDE 


A Lesson on Mendelssohn’s Boat Song in A Minor 


By Victor Biart 


GONDOLA gliding indolently over the placid 
waters of Venice—the City of Canals—bearing, 
perhaps, a daughter of sunny Italy, basking in 
the dreamy atmosphere of a summer evening; at 
> helm a brawny oarsman~ singing his song to the 
ythmical cadence of the stroke of his oars: 
lich, painted in tones, constitutes the barcarole or 
metian gondolier song. Its basic element is rhythm, 
> illustrative agency in the musical portrayal of mo- 
nm. The regular cadence of the movement of the 
rs corresponds to the recurrent accents on the begin- 
igs of groups of beats. The barcarole (Ital. barca. 
whoat) is usually in ®% measure, a primary accent 
lling on the first beat, a secondary or lighter one on 
» fourth beat. The rhythmic charm of the barca- 
le is scarcely less than the tunefulness inevitable in 
isic originating in Italy, that land of eternal melody. 
iis type of composition is admirably adapted to moods 
it require a short piece for their expression, such as 
» dreamy, the contemplative, and their kindred. Fur- 
srmore the descriptive charm of the illustration of mo- 
n and the portrayal of water plays on the imagination 
the hearer and stirs the fancy of the romantic com- 
ser. 
The romantic composer of the nineteenth century, 
1ose chief concern is the emotional and the imagina- 
e, naturally found the barcarole a congenial, vehicle 
expression. What could, therefore, stimulate a re- 
tive young composer like Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
nidy more effectively than such a scene in the city of 
> Doges, as above described? 
After his triumphant visit to England in 1829, fol- 
ved by a pleasure trip to Scotland, the fruits of 
lich latter were his sparkling concert overture “Fin- 
Is Cave” and his “Scotch Symphony,” he under- 
9k a journey to Italy, in 1830, under the spell of 
ich land more than one composer has come, before 
d after him. The greatest inspiration of this visit 
is his “Italian Symphony.’ But by no means of 
nor significance are the Venetian gondola. songs— 
Ise exquisite little compositions that can never age, 
cause they spring from that source of immortality 
“music, spontaneity. For this reason they have en- 
after many works more pretentious—including 
4s and symphonies—have gathered the dust of obliv- 
These gondola songs aré among the gems con- 
in that collection of piano classics —classics of 
icism—the songs without words. To one who 
nfully characterized these miniatures as sugar- 
Hans von Bulow replied: “No, they are noble 


Dy 


are four gondola songs: the first in ‘G minor, 
in the First Book, published in 1834; the second, 


to the public in the following year; the third, 
or, which is No. 5 of the Fifth Bookeand ap- 
‘in print in 1844; the fourth, in A major, a 
us work which made its appearance with the 
Book in 1868. 

: third gondola song does not date from the com- 
; first visit to Italy, it is true; the time of its com- 
is not known, but is believed by some authori- 
» have been 1842-3. The minor mode, chosen for 
three gondola songs, gives them a certain 
that adds to the charm of the Venetian 
This imparts a somewhat wistful.touch to 
rming lyrics—for lyrics they are, because of 
ntemplative character. At the same time they 
criptive miniatures, for they illustrate placid 
ad the rhythmical motion of the boat. In, form 
the essence of that clarity that points to the 
education of their highly cultured author. 


Analysis 


NALYSIS of the third gondola song will re- 
at once its structure, namely that of three- 
form, the Third Part being an abridged re- 
rt I—in this piece, as not infrequently, re-~ 
single phrase. The customary repeats are 
The piece will also be readily seen to be 
regular four-measure phrases, with an in- 
e inserted between the end of Part I 
n and between Parts II and III, the 
sing repeated as a unit. Their repetiticn 

y altered accompaniment in the alto 


correspond to increased motion of the 


this picture ~ 


minor, No. 6 in the Second Book, which was 


of syncopation, which heightens the ac-- 


Each of the three fundamental elements of music 
plays its part in the composition of this piece: har- 
mony, maintained by means of the damper pedal, repre- 
sents the mass of water; rhythm, with its recurrent ac- 
cents on the first and fourth beats in the accompaniment, 
describes the gently renewed impulses of the oars and 
consequent movement of the boat; the song and ex- 
pressional element, finally, are vested in melody. 

An introductory phrase reveals the functions of har- 
mony and rhythm, producing the body of sound or tonal 


substance in the regular rhythmic cadence of the 8 
measure. This accompanimental figure underlies the 


entire piece. A vocative motive in the treble of the 
second measure, repeated an octave lower in measure 
3 and 4 in reverse metre, calls forth the melody, which 
begins with thé Antecedent of Part I, The soft mel- 
ody, subdued in its crepuscular pianissimo, moving in 
double-notes, mostly thirds, like two strands, is ex~ 
quisitely tender. Like a little wash of the water against 
the boat is the group of ‘graces interjected into measure 
7. The semi-cadence reached on the first beat of mea- 
sure 8 brings the phrase to its inconclusive end and 
calls forth the Consequent phrase, which gives its an- 
swer. A new light is revealed as the melody rises to 
G in measure 10—the climax of the phrase and of the 
period—illuminated by the dominant and tonic har- 
monies of the bright relative major key. Quite con- 
trasting with this is the gentle poignancy produced by 
the suspensions C and E against the D and F of the 
accompaniment on the first beat of measure 11 and the 
touch of sadness of the fourth beat. The ending of 
the period is tastefully rounded off by the vocative 
motive from the introduction. What a charm the 
bright coloring produces through the treatment of the 
melody in combined octaves and thirds in the repetition 
of this Part! 

A bond of unity between this and the Second Part 
is the series of ascending thirds with which the latter 
begins in the second half of measure 21. Its similarity 
to the corresponding portion of measure 5 may suggest 
community of origin. Like a new stanza is Part IJ, 
which plainly .represents a new phase of the subject. 
No feature occasions this more than the dominant har- 
mony to, which the graceful and happy melody swings 
on the accented portion of each measure of the Antece- 
dent phrase. The harmonic cadence, joining that of the 
rhythm, emphasizes the element of motion underlying 
the piece. 


The Climax 


HE CONSEQUENT phrase contains the climax of 

the piece, reached in measure 29. The impulsive as- 
cent of melody and accompaniment through this phrase 
affords the outlet to the emotional stress and expansion 
which are the natural culmination of the expressional 
element. Hence the accents and crescendo which lead 
to the climax. The chord of the diminished-seventh 
which is the harmonic basis of this climax, produces 
what may be termed an open ending; that is, instead of 
concluding the piece with Part II, it calls forth the 
tonic harmony, into which it resolves and which, by 
functioning as a basis of recommencement, introduces 
Part II]. The introductory purpose of this harmony 
(tonic), ushering in a part instead of concluding one, 
is particularly indicated by the retention of the fifth (E) 
in the bass and the holding of its root (A) in abeyance 
until the fourth measure of this phrase (measure 35). 

Attention is jinvited to the admirable manner in 
which the connection of Part II to Part III is effected. 
The climactic effect of measure 29 is preserved by ex- 
tending the duration of the harmony—the chord of the 
diminished -seventh—two measures further, so as to 
avoid too abrupt an ending of Part IJ. Even melodic 
activity is maintained during this brief interlude by 
the appearance beneath the accompaniment of the little 
vocative motive from the introduction, though now so 
modified as to fit the harmony. The flowing continuity 
of these two measures produces an aquatic effect of de- 
lightful descriptive character. 

Of great charm is the unexpected close of the repeti- 
tion of Parts II and III (as a whole) in the tonic ma- 
jor key in measure 49, producing an effect of pleasant 
surprise. In this agreeable manner Part III is linked 
with the Coda, the first phrase of which employs for 
its subject matter the Antecedent phrase of Part II. 
In the radiant brightness of the key of A major the 
next phrase runs in flowing 16th-notes up in treble, to 
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meander downwards to the end of the piece, during 
which latter process the little vocative motive appears 
in the left hand part in happy retrospect. 


How to Render the Piece} 


ITHOUT further reflection it might seem that a’ 

short, characteristic piece like the barcarole under 
consideration, presenting no particular ‘technical dif- 
ficulties, could be played well by almost any fairly ad- 
vanced amateur, without further ado. Sueh is by no 
means thé case. 

The fundamental requisites of the artistic rendering 
of this piece are the maintenance of rather strict time 
and a flowing tone. In but few instances are fluctuations 
of tempo permissible. The introductory phrase should 
be in strict time, for it indicates the illustrative char- 
acter and purpose of the piece. There is here no emo- 
tional stress to prompt any departure from the tempo, 
regularity of which is, moreover, essential to the ca- 
dence of rowing. Without a tone as above described, 
every note will sound hard and percussive. This piece 
can, therefore, serve as a most opportune study for a 
liquid, fluent tone. To this end the fingers should be 
held so loose and relaxed as to depress the keys gently. 
This will allow the tone to flow out of the instrument, 
so to speak. The beginning should, of course, be the 
softest possible, yet the first and fourth beats in the ac- 
companiment, which mark the stroke of the oars and 
stand out as rhythmical salients, should be given a some- 
what brighter shade of tone color. The little vocative 
motive in measure 2 will be loud enough at forte. If 
it be appreciated how soft, yet resplendent, the melody 
must be then only will the difficulty of the place in the 
matter of touch and tone production be realized. More- 
over, the lower strand of the melody (corresponding to 
an alto) should be subordinated to the upper line (so- 
prano). By applying to every rise of the melody a gen- 
tle crescendo and to each fall a diminuendo, justice will 
be done to the tone coloring so necessary in this piece. 
The poise that resides in the longer notes requires that 
they be well held out—that the accompaniment be not 
allowed to hurry them. Particular attention is called 
to the necessity of carrying the crescendo at the end of 
measure 5 to a bright culmination on the peak of the 
melody, which, in this phrase, is reached on the first beat 
of the following measure. Measure 7 is rather diffi- 
cult of proper treatment, on account of the series of 
grace-notes. The first of these should begin on the 
fourth beat. They must then be executed rapidly 
enough to bring the A of this beat in due time. Yet 
each note should be clearly audible. In order to avoid 
interruption of the flow of the melody, hold the A and 
C of the third beat as long as possible. An entirely 
different tone quality, again, is required for the series 
of grace-notes, namely, one of translucent clarity and 
softness, so that they merely ripple against the melody 
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notes F-sharp and A of the fourth beat. The phrase 
will be well rounded off by a slight broadening of the 
end of measure 7 and the first half of measure 8, which 
will bring the semi-cadence, in which some may read 
an interrogation, into due evidence as the end of the 
phrase. 

An incisive touch on the fourth beat E of measure 
8 will, likewise, make it felt that the new phrase begins 
with this note. The climax of the period, reached on 
the G of measure 10, can be fully brought out only by 
means of a crescendo of greater proportions than hith- 
erto attained. Let this note, therefore, ring out clearly 
and strong, and the eighth-notes rising towards it in the 
alto not be allowed to overshadow it—nor to be hurried. 
This dominating point is followed by an abatement as 
the melody descends to the close of Part I. Within the 
course of the diminuendo a slight but effusive accent on 
the emotionally active first and fourth beats of measure 
1l—and a gentle lingering on them—will bring out their 
full expressiveness. To this, as well as to the illumi- 
nation of the rich harmony of the first beat of this meas- 
ure, due dynamic fullness of the accompaniment in the 
left hand on the D and F will contribute materially. A 
little broadening at the Perfect Cadence and, particu- 
larly, the careful holding out of the Ain the melody of 
measure 12, will, as at the end of the Antecedent, enable 
the hearer to recognize and feel that the sentence here 
ends. This way the phrase will have been perfectly 
molded. In order not.to dispel the repose of this ending, 
an infinitesimal delay of the vocative motive which fol- 
lows is permissible. Admirable playing, indeed, is that 
which brings out in full the beauty of the silvery color- 
ing of the three strands in which the melody is woven 
in the repetition of Part I. 


About Part II 


HE fresh impulse with which Part II begins is 

best reflected in a prompt resumption of the tempo. 
Eyen a slight animation will fit the character of this 
Part. A brightening crescendo in the rise of the melody 
to E in measures 22 and 24, supported by slightly em- 
phasizing the thirds A and C and G-sharp and B on the 
accented beats of the accompaniment, which we have 
indicated in the music with upturned stems, giving to 
these notes a certain melodic prominence that empha- 
sizes their rhythmical swing, will add to the vitality of 
the rendering. The grace-notes in measure 22 and 24 
will be more expressive and tender if not snapped off 
too short. A little breadth will identify them more 
with the melody. 

The climatic Consequent phrase irresistibly actuates 
an acceleration of tempo conjunctly with as voluminous 
a crescendo as can well be brought out. The seething 
of the accompaniment and the all-dominating chord in 
measure 28 will be more effective if the acceleration is 
checked in measure 28. More power can be given to 
the climatic chord in measure 29 by assigning the lowest 
note (A) of the treble to the left hand. Subsidence of 
tempo following the vocative motive in measure 30 is the 
means of mediating from the preceding torrential pas- 
sage to the soft, peaceful quiet of Part III. 

The great dynamic contrast referred to in the analysis 
requires due attention to the pianissimo—not merely 
piano—which must color Part III. The poignancy of 
the F in the accompaniment of measure 34, falling into 
the C and E of the treble, offers just the opportunity 
for the expression of a painful cry. The variety and 
command of tone color required by this piece are evi- 
dent in the pianissimo demanded for the repetition of 
Part Il, which in its first appearance began merely piano. 
The syncopated E’s in the alto add greatly to the flow- 
ing character of the music. To produce the liquid qual- 
ity of tone essential to this, the thumb should be dropped 
lightly and gently to the key, rather than made to strike 
it actively. Here, again, the slight prominence to be 
given to the first and fourth beats of the accompaniment 
is recommended. 

The softer shade of dynamics here necessary ‘to cor- 
respond to that of the treble will reveal anew this popu- 
lar composer in his capacity of a delightful colorist, and 
will bring to the realization of many the fact that these 
pieces are not so easy to render with true artistry. 

The return of Part III will be observed to be indi- 
cated p—pp. This latter shade is reserved for the Coda 
and is offset by the brightness of the major mode in 
which the piece ends with typical Romanic cheerfulness. 

With aquatic fluency, soft and with flowing legato, 
the 16th-note passage of the closing phrase should ripple 
along to the end. A slight lingering on the first note of 
the vocative motive, which twice calls back pleasantly 
in the left hand, involving an infinitesimal broadening 
of the arpeggio undulating above it, will impart a touch 
of affectionate and fitting gentleness to this simple but 
lovely melodic bit. 


Memorizing for Beginners 


By M. W. Jolly 


BrEcINNERS should always be taught to play fromi mem- 
ory their first little melodies. If memorizing it not made 
compulsory, it becomes more and more difficult as time 
passes from only occasional memorizing. For that rea- 
son it is so necessary to have pupils to do a certain 
amount of memory work regularly. 

And how shall we memorize? Usually three or four 
measures make a complete little sentence. One can soon 
memorize the one complete thought, measure by measure, 
if ncessary, as if that is the whole of the selection; then 
take up the next thought. Some try to memorize by 
playing over and over the whole piece until they know 
it from endless repetition. : 

I have taught school as well as piano, and numbers of 
pupils try out the same method when preparing school 
lessons. I try to show them that the best method, for 
instance, in history, is to read-over the lesson carefully 
so as to get the lesson as a connected whole, and then 
to take each separate heading of one or more paragraphs 
and learn the thought or main features of that one head- 
ing as if it were a distinct lesson apart. But lots of 
pupils will still insist on reading the whole lesson over 
and over again; and in all my teaching I have had 
only one boy who was able to do that and bring up excel- 
lent lessons. 

So in piano, study and work up the whole selection 
carefully until it can be played correctly by note; then 
take each little sentence and memorize, going over those 
already learned at the beginning of. each practice. 

I have had pupils say that they could not memorize, 
that there was no use in trying. But when they studied 
memorizing this way, beginning’ with short selections, it 
became easier and easier ; and so as the mind was trained, 
the more quickly could it grasp and retain, and memoriz- 
ing became the easiest part of a musical education. 


A Wrist Remedy 


By Harold Mynning 


THERE are some things that the music teacher must 
tell his students, not once, but many times. Among these 
are: Keep the wrist loose; count aloud; observe, correct 
fingering, and so on. It is essential that these things be 
repeated, for in this way only will they make a perma- 
nent impression on the student’s mind, 

But in spite of the fact that many teachers repeat over 
and over at each lesson, “Keep your wrist relaxed,” the 
student continues to play with a tensed arm and hand. 
Pretty soon he does not even hear the words of. his 
teacher. He is not unlike the person living at Niagara 
Falls, who becomes so accustomed to the eternal din of 
the falling waters that possibly the only time he could 
be brought to actually realize the presence of the water 
would be if it ceased to fall. ; 


But there is a remedy for this, fortunately, as there 


is for most things, if people actually seek it and not be- 
come discouraged if it is not found immediately around 
the corner. Tell the pupil to keep his wrist relaxed, but 
tell it to him in a great variety of ways. The first time 
tell him to keep his wrist relaxed; the next time tell 
him to let his wrist remain free from stiffness; the next 
time tell him to play the piano as he walks, without 
effort, and so on and on. In time he will actually play 
with a free wrist, a wrist wherein the muscles work at 
least to a certain degree (much depends on the individual 
pupil) without interfering with each other. 


Trills in Sequence 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


Tue trill is usually defined as being the repetition of 
two notes on conjunct degrees. While this is really 
and originally true, still some of the master composers 
have not hesitated to introduce passages which are noth- 
ing less than trills in almost any interval. 

As a preparation for facility in these wider trills, 
the following study serves efficiently. 


After the first two beats, the notation is in abbreviated 
form, each beat containing the same number of notes. 

By transposing this into the different major and minor 
keys, the benefits to the fingers are almost limitless, 


THE BTU! 
Practice Precepts =) 


By George Coulter 


Orat directions to pupils are easily forgotten. Of 
there is little or no method adopted in their home pr 
tice, with consequent waste and failure. A typewrit 
sheet embodying the teacher’s wishes in this matter 
poses of the problem, and saves a considerable amo 
of explanations. Some hints may be got from the 1 
lowing: nt 
1. Before beginning to practice, resolve to shut out 

your mind every other thought; for, without c 
centration, practicing is quite useless. 

2. Set a time each day for real earnest work, and 
trifling or toying with the piano. é 

3. Read over carefully and find out all you can ab 
a new piece before taking it to the piano. This sa 
a heap of thinking when you come to play it— 
particular to have the time well straightened out 
your head before attempting to play. 

4. Look closely at every printed note before you sot 
it and see that you have the right one, and th 
avoid that messy, sludgy, unbusiness-like way 

translating your page into sound. . . . If 3 
used a typewriter with as little thought for wh 
your fingers were going, think what the result wo 
be! You do not play with the fingers; you p 
with the brain. The fingers must be taught to wv 
on the brain every time. 

5. Go slowly. Nothing hinders more than haste. 


6. Take a careful look at the Key Signature and Ti 


Signature. , 


7. Finger every passage as it is marked, never once pl. 


ing it otherwise. This will make progress ea 
rapid and certain. 

8. Difficult measures ought to be practiced repeate 
(but never mechanically), until they tumble off 
fingers with perfect freedom. 

9. See that the finger and hand muscles are loose < 
supple when you sit down to play. Avoid gett 
them rigid and tight. 


Teaching Touches to Beginners 


By Charles Knetzger , 


AFTER pupils have mastered keyboard, notes and re: 
and have learned something about legato and staccato 
lesson on the different touches is in order. The fi 
called percussion, which was very largely used fifty ye 
ago, is produced by lifting the finger away from | 
keys and giving it a decided stroke downward. 14 
piano, like the drum, tambourine, triangle, cymb 
xylophone, and others, belongs to the family of pe 
sion instruments the tone being produced by striki 
as to set a certain part into vibration. This stroke, wi 
used to excess, is very tiring to the muscles, and ha 
tendency to produce a strain in the playing apparatus, 
to hamper its action. 

The pressure touch is produced by having the fir 
in contact with the key press it down gently but fir 
This touch is used largely in organ playing. Christi 
in his Principles of Expression in Piano Playing, s 
“Where expression is required, the key should 
struck. Expression requires pressure—finger pr 
Touch without pressure can never produce either 
of tone or emphasis. Through finger pressure the 
réceives its proper degree of force, its duration, 
pression.” ; 

The touch considered of very great importanc 
piano playing at the present day is touch by wei 
which the weight of the playing apparatus does t 
with little or no effort or strain. This tone has 
vantage of producing equality and evenness of to: 
a weak finger is not required to do the work of a 
one, since the whole weight of the arm and hand is 
to bear on the key. What happens when pussy ¥ 
over the keyboard? The keys are depressed 
weight of her body. So also in playing by we 
entire playing apparatus bears down on the 
produces the tone. ; P 

For some time it was thought that the fingers 
be made to play with equal power by long and pi 
practice. But nature never intended the fourth a’ 
fingers to do the work of the second and third, 
than she intended a race horse to draw a plow 

In playing by weight we shift the weight 
finger to another, as in walking the weight of th 
is transferred from the left to the right foot, ¢ 
versa. A good exercise to illustrate this touch is 1 
the hand in the five-finger position, rotating | 
while shifting the weight from one finger 
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JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


KELTIC DANCE 


smart modern treatment of the old-time Irish jig rhythm. 


The melodies are entirely original. Grade 3 Be 
Full of life M.M. 6.=112 
>» 3 


repeat ad lb.) 
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VENETIAN BOAT-SONG 
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See a Master Lessononthis piece by Victor Biart on another page of this issue. 
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BK MENDELSSOHN, Op.62, No.5 
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% The pedal must be changed for each harmony. 
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Bs Coda 
Repetition of Part III 4 pp tranguitlo 
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JOYOUS MOMENT 


Without finger crossings, and but a single degree outside of the five-finger position in each theme. Grade 2. 


| FRITZ HARTMANN, Op. 219, No.3 
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Allegretto M.M. ¢=108 
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REVERIE DRAMATIQUE 
To be played with grandioso expression. A fine chord study. Suitable also for“picture playing” 
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ANTON VODORINSKI, Op.3 
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LET’S GO! 


In response to numerous requests,a part for Ukulele has been added in this 


the diagram and following the lettered indications,the Utw/e/e p 
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piece. The piano part, however, is complete in itself. By disregarding 


art may be played on a Zenor Banjo. 
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Good fun to play and excellent for exhibition purposes. 
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An original four-hand piece in genuine military style. 
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In the style of an dir de Ballet or a light operatic number. Grade 4. 
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20 EAST Sik ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Che New" 


BALDWIN 
New Yorklocation 


...inthe heart of America’s 
smartest shopping district. The 
entire building is devoted to | 
the Baldwin salesrooms, not | 
only affording as wide a selec- 
tion of pianos as is obtainable 
anywhere in the world, but 
also creating a new center for 
discriminating music lovers 
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aa aes oh Od ~ fie ne e and the world’s great pianists. 


} CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO 


N THE purity of Baldwin tone, great pianists realize their 
musical dreams and reveal the mastery of their art. With 
the Baldwin, Bachaus, Gieseking, de Pachmann, Carreras 

and dozens, of others achieve the highest recognition. 

You will truly gain a new conception of a great piano when 
you visit the Baldwin dealer near you and play the Baldwin 
yourself, 

, Baldwin Uprights, $850 and up; Grands, $1400 and up; 
Reproducing Models, $1850 and up. Convenient payments if 
desired. 

Write for the new book, ‘How Artists Choose Their Pianos” 
It is free. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Space is Given Showing Portions of These Songs That Singers May Select 


Upon Actual Merit. Voice Teachers May Secure Complete Copies for 
Examination. 


Lento-Orientale 


NILE NIGHT 


Words and Music by 
JAMES FR ANCIS 
COOKE 


MED. VOICE— 
CAT, NO. 19208 
Range ¢'to F 
(Optional g) 
LOW VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 19230 
Range a to D 
(Optional E) 


JUNE IS IN MY HEART 

= Words by EDWARD LOCH’TON 

won-der- ful the Nile gleams to-night, How — soft the breeze that Music by GRAHAM VAUGHAN 

‘HIGH VOICE—CAT, NO. 18677—Range E to a 

MED, VOICE—CAT. NO. 18678—Range d to g 
Price, GO Cents 


Price, 60 Cents 


HENRI SCOTT, the 
great operatic basso, 
has programmed _ this 
song with immense 
success. It also gained 
instant favor with nu- 
merous leading con- 
traltos in the concert 
field. 


HENRY HOTZ, well-known voice teacher, savs: “I find this song not enly 
most attractive, but very useful. 1 am enthusiastic over it as a teaching song, 
and my pupils are haying success with it in the concert field.” 
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fp lightly and fast > 


i Allegretto dolee Ah 
ae = - zz —— =e 4 Hark, hark, 
——— Se gar - den is a < 

- aiempo 


eeccs 


MY 
GARDEN 


a June is in my garden! 


Words by f | 
Herman A, Heydt : : zo =! 
Music by false ras 
MANA-ZUCCA RP a ce 
HIGH VOICE— =3 =} — 


CAT. NO. 19823 


Range E to g con Ped. 


\\Xr , <7> es = eS 
LOW VOICE— = = j—— : : = 
CAT, NO. 19954 SSS SE ——— 
Range ¢ to E flat : - Big 

y drous spot, Where - in a flow - er grows, More 


Price, 35 Cents 


\ host of concert 
artists and voice teach 
ers have welcomed this 
recent  melody-filled 
song. 


Tempo I, 
= SS SSS] «COUNTING 
To live one life that’ white and good, Fit for this hum-an THE COST 


Words iY 
Strickland Gillilan 


THE ROSE OF LOVE 


— ae 


Words and Music by BERNARD HAMBLEN 

MED. VOICE—CAT. NO. 22814—Range E flat to 

LOW VOICE—CAT, NO, 22815—Range ¢ to D 
Price, 40 Cents 


A_beautiful love ballad, possessing a charming melody. Bernard 
“Sunshine in Rainbow Valley,” and other successes now have a new ¢ 
in the hearts of song lovers in “The Rose of Love.” 


Music by 
CLAY SMITH 


MED. VOICE- 
CAT. NO. 22960 
slentando Range: d to F 


SS SCOsirice, 45 Cents 


De-mands the toil of wear - y years 


Va 


Andante moderato 


broth - er-hood, 


One of the best songs 
of a writer whose 
“Dear Little You,” 
“The Love Dream,’ 
“My Old Home of Yes- 
teryear,”’ and others, are 
widely known. 


LITTLE Allegro moderato 


TELL-TALE : = f =r 
Se = SS SS ES 


Caroline L. 
Sumner 


- 
A Blue Jay sat on a swing-inig bough As 


Music by 
T. FREDERICK H. 
CANDLYN 
High Voice— 
CAT. NO. 19205 
Range d to g 
Price, 60 Cents 
At rare _— intervals 
songs with captivating 
text and musical set- 
{ing appear. “Little 
Tell-Tale” is one of 
those charming combi- 
nations. Cecil Arden, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sings it. 
Frank H. Parker uses 
it in teaching. 


ALPAGBAYAYOAL/PArLYr 


Fe 
ES 


Catalogs and Folders to which Singers and Voice T 
nearly 100 songs by such composers as Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Marzo, O'Hara, Protheroe, Clay Smith, John Prindle Scott. 
and Duets,” a very helpful catalog for the church soloist; “D 
and Sacred Songs and Duets; “Folder of Pianologues, Mus 
tations and a selected list of short, humorous and cunning 
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twi - light hov - ered near, Bold = mon-arch of the for - est wild With 
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A Variety of Suggestions—Gems for the Concert Singer, Ballads for Enter- ' 
tainment Soloists and Home Singing, Songs for Teaching Use and Sacred 
Numbers for Church Soloists. 


Allegretto grazioso con molta grasia 


A LITTLE 
BROWN OWL 


Words by 
Dorothy Caruso 


SSS 


A lit-tlebrown owl once 


Music by 
A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
HIGH VOICE— 
CAT. NO, 18099 
Range I? sharp to g 
LOW VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 18100 
Range E to F 


LITTLE SORROWS 


Words by WILLIAM BLAKE 
Music by RICHARD HAGEMAN 
HIGH VOICE—CAT. NO, 19538—Range d to g 
) LOW VOICE—CAT. NO. 19539—Range b to E 


Price, 75 Cents 


Ceril Arden, mezzo 
soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Co., Lewis James 
Howell, well-known 
Philadelphia baritone, 
and other prominent 
singers regularly pro- 
gram this song. 


i Price, 35 Cents 


An art song that is a gem. It is a fine song of its type and leading artists 
such as the well-known contralto, Minnie Carey Stine, are using it. 
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Sleep, sleep, beau - ty bright, 


THE 
ANGELUS 


Words by 
JAMES WRANCIS 
COOKE 


Music by 
THURLOW 
LIEKURANCE 


HIGH VOICE— 
GAT. NO. 19332 
Range F to g 
(Optional a flat) 


Price 60 Cents 


A Creole legend song. 
It is not forgotten 
easily, since it sings 
itself into you. Innu- 
merable theatre organ- 
ists have made use of 
it because of its win- 
ning qualities, 


erent , 
joys— of night; 


IS IT FOR 
ME? 


Sacred Solo 


Words by 
KF. R. Havergal 


ERNAL LIGHT (Lux Eterna) 


Italian and English Text. 
Sacred Solo by A. BUZZI-PECCIA MM 
CE—CAT. NO. 19822—Range ¢ to F (opt. ¢) 
OICE—CAT. NO. 19929—Range b flat to FE flat 
7 Price, 60 Cents 


f sacred song writing by one of our foremost contemporary 


rb concert number, especially in Italian. Music by 


Re M. STULTS 


= > HIGH VOICE— 
i } CAT. NO. 19577 
5 Stal, Bring love and peace tu Range F to g 
ua be Pa_- ce, fe ale A 
— 


=~ 


—@—*- = = Price, GO Cents 


A very desirable song 
for the vocal solo con- 
tribution to the church 
service. It will com- 
mand the attention of 
any congregation, 


Con moto (Joyously and fast) DON , T WANT 
TO KNOW 


Words_ by 
Fred. C. Bowles 
Music by 
FAY FOSTER 
HIGH VOICE— 
CAT. NO, 19483 
Range G to g 
LOW VOICE— 
CAT. NO. 19484 
Range d to D 
Price, GO Cents 
A carefree lilt. that 
is captivating. It is 
such a song that an 
artist can make one of 
the most charming 


e -ter - ni - 
Tio splen 
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ria Net va - sto 
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m Excellent Songs.” A catalog that shows portions of 
Foster, Galloway, Hadley, Kountz, Lieurance, Mana-Zucca, 
and others; “Thematic Catalog of Twenty-five Sacred Solos 
ns.” Describes and gives contents of Albums of Secular ==— aubers one pease 
short descriptions of over 50 pianologues and musical reci- os Se =F endears nes any who 
y or all of these that will be helpful to you. 


; y24714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CPossessed only by- 


elte-(Dignon 


G Ou Y whole conception of what a musi- 


cal instrument can do will be changed when 
you hear a reproducing piano equipped - with the 
famous WELTE-MIGNON Licensee Reproduc- 


ing Action. 


For, only WELTE-MIGNON* possesses the 
secret of perfect reproduction. , 


Imagine De Pachmann, Paderewski, Pouishnoff 
—the world’s greatest pianists—performing in 
your own home with all the skill, the fire, the 
individuality as if they were actually seated at 
your piano. 

You can have WELTE-MIGNON* in 112 dif 
ferent pianos. There are WELTE-MIG GNON* 


dealers everywhere. 


The famous WELTE-MIGNON * Reproduc- 
ing Action can be installed in your grand piano. 
Our beautiful brochure sent on request. 


The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 
W.C. Heaton, Pres. 
653 West 51st Street, New York 


.* Licensed under original Welte-Mignon patents 
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MINUET 


from “SYMPHONY in G MINOR” 


great 


played with taste 


A charming movement from one of the finest of the 


classic symphonies.To be 
and dignity. Grade 33. 
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In the style of a concert waltz but mod- 
arate in difficulty. Play with well-marked 


rhythm. Grade 4, 
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Not so easy as it looks. Really an artist’s piece, as played by the composer. Grade 5. 
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In semi- classic vein, an excellent study in style and touch. Use the damper pedal buts 
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SONG OF THE PINES 


The left hand has a melody to sing. Grade 13. 
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s cantilena, to be played smoothly and rhythmically, with full,sweet tone. 
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GO IN THE WILDERNESS NEGRO SPIRITUAL, _ 
Arr. by ELIZABETH GEST 


Moderato 
a 


Lord, I'm wait - ing for the isa Im wait - ing for the Lord my God, To 

band, I'm gwine to join the band, Im gwine ~ to join the band o God, To 
a Rieger ee ee : = Se Scenes es Pe 
ral 


take a-way the sins of the world— But Im. not wear-y y J not wear - y 
tell Him all a-bout_m trials. But Im not wear- yet not wear - y 
ee : 


Pa dd 


the Lord my _ God, To take a- way the sins 0 
the band of. To tell Him all a- bout my 
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LZ | 
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the wild - er-ness, 


want to get con-vert - ed, in the wild-er-n Go in the wila - er-ness, 
the wild -er-ness, 


want to get re- lig - ion, Go in the wild-er-n in the wild - er-ness, 


my broth-ers, Go in the wild-er-ness and wait therefor the 
my child-ren, Go in the wild-er-ness and 
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The Recent Delays in Delivering Issues 


Tue last several issues of the Erubs Music MaGazine have been some- 
what later than usual in appearing and it is with no little gratification that 
we now can give assurance that all future numbers will be delivered on 


schedule. 


We feel sure that many of our readers appreciated that the last three 
were special issues of increased size and expanded interest, prepared under 


the stress of unusual conditions. 


The indulgent manner with which late 
deliveries were accepted uncomplainingly substantiates this. The 


January 


magazine being a special tribute issue to Theodore Presser was unavoidably 
late and this also affected the schedule for February. 

We are deeply appreciative of the many kind and sincere wishes for 
the future of Tue Erupre Music Macazinr that accompanied sympathetic 
expressions upon the loss of our beloved founder, Theodore Presser, and 
we feel that we would be untrue to the thousands who have appreciated 
the life and works of Theodore Presser, as well as to the memory of our 
founder, if greater than ever efforts were not put forth to develop and. expand 


the ideals and institutions he founded. 


Much is being done to make future 


issues of Tur Erupe so intensely interesting that no subscriber will want to 
miss a single page. 


Advice to a Young Composer 


By Alexander Henneman 


ZoUR compositions show that you have 
resting matter that you are trying to 
on paper. Your weakness lies in the 
nination that the motive and the har- 
ny seems to hold over you. Both force 
mselves so strongly into your con- 
yusness that they keep on coming back 
do not permit other. ideas to well up. 
‘his is a common experience with all 
ices. 

Teed the following suggestions: 
Vhen you have sketched a part, and a 
* part begins, change your mental and 
stional state. If mystery has been the 
iinating feeling in the preceding part 
1 let clarity, openness and frankness 
ern the mood you put yourself in. If 
r thoughts have been serious or melan- 
'y, cheer up. “Snap out of it!” As- 
je a different attitude. If your mental 
Iscape has been down in the valleys 
‘re it is dark and misty, get up on the 
5 where the view is wide and large. 
That I find with students of composi- 
) is too much music, too much obsery- 


ance of rules and not enough exercise of 
the imaginative faculties on planes that 
have nothing to do with music. We do 
not get ideas in music itself, we get musi- 
cal ideas through the impressions that 
come to us through the senses as well as 
by the act of imagining these impressions 
and sensations. 

Aristotle says, “There is nothing in the 
intellect that has not entered through the 
senses.” So too, motives, phrases, rhythms 
and harmonies are gained by the imagina- 
tion exercising itself on planes outside of 
music and not directly with the elements 
of music themselves. The emotional dis- 
turbance that is caused by the scenes the 
composer visualizes, or the feelings he 
experiences at the time, are transformed 
into music with little direction or thought 
on his part. Once having mastered the 
science of music, an humble submission to 
these inscrutable powers in the soul of 
man .will produce better themes, more in- 
teresting rhythms and more novel har- 
monies than can ever be found by the at- 
tention centered on music itself. 


With be- 
ing pupils it is necessary to sit by 
» to demonstrate and explain positions 
conditions. The teacher usually sits 
right in watching these things and 
when finger exercises are begun. In 
Training the child stands in the rear 
re she cannot see the keys, while the 
occupies the piano chair and gives 
tones and dictation work. Some- 
& the instructor finds it best to stand 
ne piano, and with: a pencil or other 
nt, point to each note in first sight 


HERE shall the teacher sit? 


e intermediate punil the teacher 
» the music which the child has 
ed and sit back. If any mistakes 
they should be red-penciled. 
and pieces that are undergoing 
g touches, let the instructor 
' chair back or stand, so that 


fast coming when people in gen- 
educated in music similarly as 
school studies. A 

one e, the one who could play 
ade much of, to-day practically 
s or sings; and the standards of 


The Teacher’s Position 


By R. I. C. 


sounds reach the ear directly. It is fine 
experience for the pupil if the teacher 
“Dlays audience.” 

When an advanced student has a com- 
position well in hand, it is well for the 
teacher to test the knowledge of it by 
creating disturbing elements. The writer 
has a vivid memory) of her instructor 
walking about the room when she. was 
playing a review piece. To test control 
the instructor’ dropped a book unex- 
pectedly, shoved up a window in the rear 
and later slammed it down. In concert 
hall rehearsals she sometimes asked an 
associate teacher to come in and slam 
doors with great commotion and begin an 
excited conversation, so that the effect 
on the one playing might be observed, and 
so that she might determine whether the 
composition was ready for public perform- 
ance. 


Musical Thoughts 


amateur (or amusement) playing are raised 
to what were formerly those of the profes- 
sional. 1 

Is it not interesting to speculate as to the 
future and wonder if there will not be a time 
when all will be musicians of a high class and 
none “professionals ?”’ Len W. Dixon 
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Agee of mathematics in a 


college with which I am acquainted 

was accustomed to ask students 
three questions when they began the solu- 
tion of a problem. 

“Where are you going?” 

“How are you going to get there?” 

‘What are you going for?” 

These questions were to direct the stu- 
dent’s thought, to help him to think logi- 
cally about the problem, to help him to see 
what he was undertaking to do, how to 
do it, and what he hoped to obtain. By the 
time he had answered these questions the 
nature of the problem was clearly in mind 
and its solution only a matter of “carrying 
on.” 

The young singer might be asked three 
similar questions: 

“What are you going to do?” 

“How are you going to do it?” 

“What are you doing it for?” 

To question No. 1 he will answer, “I am 
going to make a singer of myself.” 

He could scarcely have a higher or nobler 
aim. A beautiful voice is the most appeal- 
ing, compelling thing in all human experi- 
ence; to have such a voice is a normal and 
legitimate ambition; but something more 
than ambition is necessary to such an 
achievement. 

How to Do It 
ANY are ambitious but cannot project 
their vision any distance into the fu- 
ture. They give little or no thought to the 
time and effort that will be required to real- 
ize anything worth while. ‘They drift along 
in a more or less comfortable way, in a 
dreamy expectation until, after one, two, or 
more years have passed and the goal no- 
where in sight, they lose courage, drop by 
the wayside and disappear. 

There are others that have a consuming 
desire to sing well and for a time work 
feverishly at it. Then a reaction comes 
and they stop for awhile until the fever 
returns again. The result of this is that 
at the end of the year they are but little 
nearer the goal than they were at the be- 
ginning. 

There are others who are always in a 
hurry. They repeatedly ask how long it 
will take, when the end will come, how scon 
they can get before the public, when they 
can give a recital, or, if they are first-year 
students, when they can. have a song. Such 
questions always have been asked and will 
continue to be asked to the end of time. 
Nevertheless, they show a lack of vision. 

There are others that are always on time, 
are interested in everything the teacher 
does. If they are discouraged they never 
show it. They never ask how long it wil! 
take, and they follow conscientiously the 
work laid out for them, and do more, rather 
than less, than is expected of them. Such 
a combination cannot fail and every year 
shows a marked advance. Such students 
the teacher counts among his chief bless- 
ings: There is no joy quite equal to help- 
ing one who is interested and appreciative. 
Such students always get the best there is 
in the teacher, for it is true that inspiration 
comes by way of the pupil no less than by 
way of the teacher. 


The Elements of Success 
HE teacher, no less than the pupil, 
learns by experience. He discovers 
before he has taught many years that there 
are certain elements in a pupil’s mentality 
that invariably bring success. Without 
them nothing of importance is ever at- 
tained. 
_centration, perseverence. 
We are accustomed to think of honesty 
as relating to our conduct toward others, 


These are honesty, industry, con- 
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Mainly for Beginners 
sight of the fact that it is the mind that is 


but we are far more likely to be honest 
with others than we are with ourselves. 
Whenever we slight our work, leave some- 
thing undone, fail to live up to our ideals, 
we aré cheating ourselves; and cheating is 
dishonesty: 

The necessity of being industrious need 
scarcely be argued. The amount of work 


- to be done, no tmhatter how gifted one may 


be, is by no means small; and if one is lack- 
ing in industry or diligence he has little 
chanee of reaching the goal. We have all 
known singers with fine natural gifts who 
have failed because of a distaste for work. 

If one has perseverance he will be per- 
sistent, no matter how great the difficulties 
or the odds. He will never lose courage, 
never relax his efforts, and never listen to 
the suggestion that he cannot succeed or 
that he is wasting his time. Honesty, in- 
dustry and perseverance are: the things 
that build character, and these will make 
one successful in any undertaking. 

The beginner needs to be alert to the fal- 
lacy that if one has talent everything is 
easy. Talent is only a mental trend in a 
certain direction, a liking for a certain 
thing, but it by no means relieves one of 
the responsibility and joy of hard work. 
The love of music is almost universal; and 
if one will work at it as diligently as he 
would at one of the other professions he 
in all probability will be equally successful. 

The second question—“How are you going 
to do it?” could be answered briefly. Go 
to a teacher whose ability has been demon- 
strated and stay with him five or six years. 
This length of time will be necessary be- 
cause there is much to do. Voice training, 
like all truth, is simple; but it usually takes 
the singer a considerable number of years 
to discover its simplicity. If he should read 
all that has been said about the voice in 
the last century he would‘be forced to con- 
clude that a great deal has been learned 
that is not true, and much of the remainder 
is shrouded in mystery and sagging with 
uncertainty. The human mind loves to 
grapple with things that are involved, while 
the simple, eternal truth that two times two 
are four fails to arouse any enthusiasm 
whatsoever. 

Beginners are advised to defer the study 
of vocal physiology until they have learned 
what good tone production is. A good 
teacher will appeal to the ear of the student 
from the beginning. He will be wise 
enough to leave the mechanics of voice 
production alone, except in an elementary 
way, and go quietly about the business of 
forming the student’s taste in tone quality. 
He will understand that no beginner’s con- 
cept of tone is perfect, or as good as it 
should be, and that he must establish in his 
mind a correct mental picture of the pure 
singing tone; for until the student has this 
he is helpless. To the teacher these mental 
pictures of tone are not vague, indefinite, 
and unreal. On the contrary, they are real 
and as definite as a mathematical formula. 
He knows that the student’s problem is psy- 
chologic rather than physiologic, and that 
his work from the beginning of tone pro- 
duction to the end of interpretation is to 
develop a musical nature. He never loses 


musical, not the body. That part of the 
body which is involved in singing does what 
a musical mind makes it do. The mind that 
is truly musical has little trouble in con- 
trolling the vocal instrument. Such a mind 
learns early that the vocal organs respond 
instantly to his thought if they are free, and 
his ear is so sensitive that should he sing 
a tone in which tension or interference is 
noticeable, he will not repeat it often. But 
where the ear does not detect such things 
they will continue to be sung. 


Physical Sensations 
HE teacher having a sensitive ear is 
not likely to rely upon a certain physi- 
cal sensation to tell him whether the tone 
is good or bad. He knows that the sensa- 
tion accompanying a good tone is always 
pleasant and satisfactory; but in the last 
analysis a tone is something to hear, and 


when it satisfies his ear that is proof posi-- 


tive that it is rightly produced. He never 
feels the necessity of calling in’a physical 
sensation to assist him in determining a 
matter which is entircly a question of how 
it sounds. 

But it may be urged that a physical sen- 
sation is a guide to the student. No physi- 
cal sensation ever did or ever i, do any- 
thing to train the student’s ear. What he 
needs most of all is to learn to listen and 
hear his own voice. The most important 
thing in voice culture is training the stu- 
dent’s ear to demand absolute purity of tone. 
His ear is his taste and at all times indi- 
cates his stage of development. Beginners 
are continually doing things which they do 
not hear. All manner of vocal imperfec- 
tions, even that of singing off pitch, get 
by them because they do not hear them. 


The Middle Voice 
mM?! voices, but especially sopranos and 
tenors, like to sing high, and attempt- 
ing to do this before they have learned 
how to produce the upper voice gets them 
into all manner of trouble. Sometimes years 
of careful work are required to overcome 
these early mistakes. In many instances 
they are never overcome. A vast amount 
of patience and love for the art is necessary 
to enable one to-go back and do all of one’s 
work over again. Many do not possess this. 
Before attempting to extend the ecm- 
pass, the middle voice should be well devel- 
oped. The octave 


Ex.4 


—— 


while not the part of the voice in which 
stunning climaxes are made, is cf great 
importance, because no singer can get along 
without it. For every tone he sings cutside 
that octave he will sing several inside of it. 
Take the middle octave out of all voices, 
male and female, and the entire vocal liter- 
ature would have to be rewritten. There- 
fore, the middle voice should be well built 
before attempting the head voice. 

But voices are not all alike in this middle 


THE B. 
octave; so’the teacher must take what | 
finds and act accordingly. “sy 


Some sopranos and altos will have he 
tones in this part of the compass | 


Ex. 2 


he 


and weak tones in this part. 


Ex.$ 


Other sopranos have no chest tones, ; 
when they sing down to C or B-flat they 
the quality and mechanism of the mu 
voice, In such instances it would ‘b 
mistake to attempt to develop what is ¢a 
a chest register. If one succeeded it we 
be practically certain to create a trou 
some break at about E or E-flat. It is m 
better to carry the middle voice 
working into it sufficient resonance to § 
it carrying quality. 

But when there is a weak middle ve 
‘what is to be done? The reason tl 
tones do not carry is that the sound w 
are not strong enough to create reson: 
in the upper cavities. .That is, the y 
cords are not offering enough resist 
to the breath to vocalize it perfectly. Se 
times the vocalization is so imperfect 
the tone is breathy or husky; then it 
no carrying quality whatever, 

These tones may be resonated easi 
quickly in the following way: Clo 
lips and the teeth and sing this 
with the consonant M: 


Try to produce a pure string tone. EF 
tice with portamento. That is, slut 
tones together in order to keep perf 
tinuity. Practice also with the consona 
The string quality is evidence of resor 
Transpose upward by half steps to B- 
When the student can produce 
string tone with M and N, the n 
is to carry this resonance into the 
vowels, Using the same exercise, | 
the consonant N with E, because E 1 
ates more-easily than any other vowe 


Use other vowels in the follow 


Ex.6 
, ’ ’ 


fa 


Ne-ah-e Ne-ah-e ® 
Ne-0-e 


Transpose upward to C. 
. Such exercises practiced in the r 
usually develop the necessary r 
the middle voice in a short time. 
remember this, however, that the | 
of itself is nothing but a vehicle. 
depends entirely upon how it is 


The Head Voice 


qe part of the voice lying 
third space, which is called t 
register or head voice, must be handl 
great care. It is the part of the 

which tension, rigidity, resist 

ence, are-most likely to occur. Ke 
are often built upon high tones. 
rate, they are an absolute neces 
ther, it is in the upper part « 
that one is most likely to s 
principal thing to guard 
The desire for a big toni ni 
many are not willing to wait for: 

> = 
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ART 


by 
MARIO MARAFIOTI, M.D. 


O many, Dr. Mara- 
L fioti’s message will be 
yolutionary, but what he 
ites in this book is the 
sult of a life time of 
ientific study of the 
inciples of vocalization, 
id of unceasingé efforts to 
lve the problems con- 
rning the art of song. 


Dr. Marafioti is not only 
cientist; he is the rare 

bination of a laryn- 
logist and artist. Caru- 
and Chaliapin among 
er great singers have 
tribute to his prin- 
ples, and Henry T. 
nek, the noted critic, 
written of him: ‘‘Dr. 
afioti is one of the 
y few men from whom 
ter forty-one years of 
tical career, can learn 
mething about the art 
singing.”’ 


his advocacy of true 
ato as against bel canto, 
_ Marafioti points out 
future. He is merely 
ing for a vocal expres- 
1 suited to the evolu- 
1 of singing. The book 
ich in information and 
stions and expounds 
iginal system for the 
ect determination of 
a worthy of investiga- 
. Itis the outstand- 
book on singing that 
| appeared in many 


‘Sale Everywhere 
| OCTAVO, $2.50 | 


a circular giving 
e information 
st the book write to: 


 & LIVERIGHT 
Vest 48th Street 
YORK, N. Y. 


but try to produce it at once. The invaria- 
ble result is that the upper tones are forced, 
and the longer they are sung in that way 
the worse they become. 

At this point the young singer, should 
have careful training. Whether the vocal 
organ is a string, a single or a double reed, 
or what not, is of no importance whatever. 
The absolute fact that the entire compass 


“. cannot be produced with the same length 


and thickness of vibrating tissue must be 
recognized. The voice can no more do it 
than can the piano. Ignoring this truth, 


@. which should be obvious to any one whose 


ear is worth anything, has ruined voices 
without number and is still doing it, Doubt- 
less in the future as in the past the startling 
discovery will be made from time to time 
that there are no registers in the trained 
voice. This finding will be readily sub- 
scribed to, but if by registers we Mean 
breaks, depressions, uneven spots, and a 
scale with a large variety of tone qualities, 
then I should say that many untrained 
voices are chock full of them. It is the 
business of the vo'ce teacher to make an 
even scale out of one-that is uneven. The 
terms he uses are of little importance. 


High Tones Easy 


IGH tones are no more difficult than 

middle tones, when they are rightly 
produced. This is well worth remember- 
ing. It may save the young singer much 
time and money. 

A common belief among young singers 
is that a big tone requires a big effort. To 
state it negatively, they believe it is not 
possible to produce a full tone with a light 
hold on it; that is, with a light mechanism. 
This is an error of judgment. It can be 
done. The full voice requires more breath 
pressure than the soft tone, but no great 
effort is required. In the rightly produced 


# ‘voice the singer is unconscious of his throat 


and neither feels nor hears*his tone there. 

In training the head voice the student 
should not use more voice than he can pro- 
duce without effort; he should be patient 
and let it grow. Voices that have a mush- 
room growth are likely to have the longev- 
ity of mushrooms. This does not mean 
that the male yoice should use the falsetto, 
although it could do him no possible harm 
if he did. Where a voice has been forced 
until it is either the thick voice or falsetto, 
practice with falsetto might be valuable in 
getting rid of a cramped throat. When this 
has been accomplished the: real head voice 
will appear. Throughout the study of voice 
productio# the student will,do well to feel 
that he is letting himself sing rather than 
making himself sing. 


Vowels and Consonants 


HE AIM of voice training is to gain 
an even scale of pure singing tone 


' throughout the compass. This will be done 


: consonants are necessary. | 


with vowels; but when one begins to sing 
a new element appears. To form words, 
Emotions can 
be awakened with vowels, but definite ideas 


' require words which are a| combination of 


vowels and consonants. 

The construction of speech is simple. 
The vocal cords produce pitch, nothing 
else. They do not form vowels, conso- 
nants, or tone colors. All of these are 
formed above the vocal cords, When the 
vocal cords are producing pitch and the 
channel to the outer air is open the result 
is a vowel. Throw any obstruction into 
the channel and the result is a consonant. 
Thus, with the various combinations of 


| open and obstructed channel together with 


pitch, the whole of language is formed. 
These combinations of vowels and conso- 
nants which we call words have no mean- 
ing of themselves. They are symbols 
which by agreement stand for ideas. The 
idea is the real thing. The word is but 
the sign. 

Students are often amazed at how much 


. easier it is to vocalize than to sing words. 


(Continued on page 222 
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An amazingly small piano 
Astonishingly low in price 


NTO wonder there issuch 

a sweeping demand 
for this astonishing little 
Studio Piano! Its small size 
and remarkably low price 
have put pianos in thou- 
sands of homes that could 
not havethem before. And, 
in addition, music lovers 
have found it the perfect 
instrument for practice and 
pleasure in studios or apart- 
ments of restricted space. 


It stands but 3 feet 8 inches 
high—this beau- 
tiful littleStudio 
Piano. And yet 
Wurlitzer has 
omittednothing 
in its construc- => 
tion. It has the 
full 7% octave 
scale. The fa- 
mous Wurlitzer 
golden tone is 


there—rich and sonorous 
low notes, clear bell-like 
middle and upper tones. 
And the case 1s a master- 
piece of the design and 
artistic woodworking. 


See it at the dealer’s and 
you will be fascinated by its 
compact, graceful beauty. 
Run your fingers over the 
keys and you will be de- 
lighted with its superb, 
mellow tone. Learn the 
price and. you’ll know 
that, at last, your 
dream of own- 
ing a piano can 
now be realized. 


Prices, $295 and 
{eae up. Studio Play- _ 

er, $445 and up. 
Prices F. O. B. 
Factory. Easy 
termscanalways 
be arranged. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 W. 42nd St. + PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. * BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CLEVELAND, 077 Euclid Ave. * CHICAGO 3298.Wabash Ave. + CINCINNATI, 727 F. Fourth 81. 
ST. LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. » SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. * LOS ANGELES, 874 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere . 


WuRUIZER 


REG: U.S. PAT.OFF, 


Studio Piano 


PIANOS + ORGANS : 


HARPS 


+ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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UMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL] 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher's and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music o. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 
Theory 


Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 
Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


CREDITS 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL 


Chicago, Illinois 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President , 


(Continued from page 221) 

The consonants are entirely responsible 
for this. They are points of interference 
in the various combinations of lips, tongue, 
teeth, and soft palate. In forming con- 
sonants the tendency is to interrupt the 
flow of tone, and to put a considerable 
amount of rigidity into the lips, tongue, 
and throat. 

It does not follow, however, that this 
should be so. It is quite possible to enun- 
ciate consonants with none of these bad 
effects. There are three things to be 
remembered in forming consonants, 

First—Consonants must be produced 
without tension. They should have the 
same freedom as vowels. 

Second—Consonants must not be allowed 
to interrupt the continuity of the tone. If 
they do, legato singing is impossible. 

Third—Consonants must in no way in- 
terfere with the freedom of the vocal 
organ. By this I mean that they must not 
make the larynx rigid. They must be dis- 
tinct but short. 

An excellent way to solve the probl-m 
of consonants according’to the three rules 
given is to begin with a vowel and throw 
the consonant into the vocal stream witli- 
out interrupting its flow, as in the follow- 
ing exercise. 


Ex.7 


~ ah - la - la - la - la 

ah - na - na- na- na 

ah - ma- ma- ma= ma. 
ah - da - da - da - da-ete. 


Practice with relaxed lips, tongue, and 
throat and sce to it that the consonants 
do not interrupt the flow of tone. 

They may be practiced with different 
vowels in the following exercise. 

Ex.8 


00) (Oh mane e 
loo lo lah lay lee 
moo mo mah may mee 
noo no nah nay nee 


doo do dah day dee 
boo bo bah bay bee 
goo go gah gay gee 
koo ko kah kay kee 
too to tah tay tee 


poo po pah pay pee 

Sing at an cven power. This should be 
practiced until the change of vowel and 
the introduction of the various consonants 
do not interrupt the flow of tone. The 
consonants d, b, ¢ are sub-vocal and k, t, p 
have no pitch. Their tendency is to break 
the tone, they require much careful practice. 

Practice at different pitches. 

Most students need some assistance in 
gaining breath control. 
trol of speaking is not adequate to sing- 
ing. The spoken phrase is rarely more 
than four or five seconds in length, but 
in singing the phrase is often ten, fifteen, 
or twenty seconds in length. This demands 
a different and more perfect management 
of the breath. The diaphragm is the chief 
point of control. If the student is using 
that correctly he is not likely to experience 
any difficulty. The singer must be able to 
sustain long phrases without discomfert. 
Some can do this from the beginning. In 
such instances it will be well to leave 
breathing alone and not run the risk of 
unsettling the student by teaching him 
some particular method of breathing. 


Breath Control Not All 

OCAL ills cannot all be charged to 

breath control. There are other things 
involved. It will be urged by some that 
good singing is impossible without perfect 
breath management. This is true, but it is 
equally true that, as at present constituted, 
man cannot sing without a larynx and a pair 
of vocal cords. The process of singing is 
synthetic not analytic. All things must be 
taught to work harmoniously together. If 
we are wise we shall not make one idea 
the basis of our system of teaching. 


The breath con- _ 


UNIQUE VOICE TRAI 
By W. P. Schilling 


JN NEW book just off the press, diflerent fro 
anything ever published. Unexcelle 
equalled—In. advance of all competitors. 
new system will make reputation for 

and Singer. Save Time—Save Money. Secur 
beautiful voice within a shorter time than e 
attempted. Special exercises for acquiring hi 
tones easily, without strain. ‘Unique 

Training” has merited the hearty approv 
teachers, singers and music lovers, eve 

Price, $5.00. Other books by the same ai 
“Ear Training,” 15 cts.; “Sight Singing,” 50 cts. 


W. P. SCHILLING ~ 
Music Publisher 


131 W. 23d Street - = New Yo 
(Also private instruction, terms reasonable) 


Musical : 
Composition 


for 


Beginners 
by i 
ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILT. 


A Practical Course 
Criginal Composit 


THIS NEW AND IMPORTA 
WORK IS THE MOST NOT! 
WORTHY OFFERING I 
IN RECENT YEARS TO TE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHEI 


From the simplest possible be 
ginning this work introduces thi 
pupil to the fascination o 
“really truly composing.’ Nofl 
ing is better caleulated to furt 
the musical intelligence of pu 
No knowledge of harmony on 
part of the pupil is presupp 
by this book and it can be 
with children six years of ag 
well as by those of more ma 
years who have never been 
to find “just how to go abo 
Even the piano: teacher who bh 
never offered class work to pupi 
will find upon examining this wo 
that nothing else would serve | 
successfully in keeping aliv 
pupil’s interest in music lessoi 


Price, $1.00 
THEODORE PRESSER 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut § 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSICAL LITERATU 


Ask for ‘Descriptive Catalog f 
Musical Literature Works.” - 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


NEW COURSE of SINC 
by CORRESPONDE 
Including Voice Culture, Sight Sing a 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, pra 
Also Harmony Correspondenc 


Small monthly payments, Send for 
State distinctly which course you 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. 
Suire A, 171 CLEVELAND AVENUP. BUFIA 


AUTHOR OF | t 
Systematic Voice Training, 
The Head Voice and “4 


Collective Voice Training 
for Class Work 
Biawrctes areav. iy ai 
s yi 4 
SUMMER TERM, , 
Address D. A. 
617 Kimball Hall 


ETUDE 


The Art of Singing 

+ sole aim of voice culture is to 
ive the singer the best possible in- 
nt through which to express him- 
But the voice is not the singer. It 
instrument upon which he plays. 
singing demands ‘a background of 

Nor is this all. The singer’s 
nal nature must be made sensitive 
slightest poetic suggestion. It must 
d instantaneously to whatever de- 
are made upon it. It must not run 
iowever, but at all times be under 
mtrol of musical judgment... As a 
ition for this the student should have 
gh musical and literary training. 
ience must do the rest. 
ive answered the second question at 
erable length because of its impor- 
It covers the period of prepar- 


ation; and all that follows will be the 
result. It is a tragedy to look back over 
one’s life and see nothing but failure The 
way to avoid such an experience is to make 
good use of the preparatory period. 

The last question, “What are you doing 
it for?” also offers ample material for dis- 
cussion, but we have already exceeded our 
space though the half has not ‘been told. 

Every man should render some service 
to the world in return for what it gives 
him. On the other hand what it gives 
him will be governed by the character of 
the service rendered. Whatever the ser- 
vice is, it should contribute in a measure 
to the joy of living. This alone is con- 
structive. The work of the singer is 
peculiarly adapted to this kind of service. 
Reputation, success, usefulness, and a 
reasonable amount of money are his legiti- 
mate reward. 


To Improve the Voice 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


is not only important that the 
be acquainted with the laws of 
Form, but likewise the vocalists, 
er that their interpretative powers 
e broadened. 

Some essentials for good singing: 
jAn “ear” for music. 

|A pure tone. 

A flexible voice. 

Distinct enunciation. 

Breath control. 

Daily breathing exercises: 

Breath should never be inhaled at 
int wherein the act is an interruption 
nusical idea. 


difficulties of articulation and 
n are encountered in songs only; 
ts necessary to put into actual prac- 
ite early in the study of singing 
combinations of consonants 
as found in simple songs. This 
tion for the greater difficulties 
as the student progresses. 

y by giving songs comparatively 
the teacher can discover what 
are necessary to be made in the 
and enunciation of each’ stu- 
two students require the same 
even when they come from the 
of the country. 

nm of enunciation in singing 
several reasons. One is that the 
nderstood by the listeners, and 
very important reason is the 
good tone that comes from 


head and neck ache? Are you 
-fidgity? Is your brain all 
om practicing? Then you had 
breathe awhile. Here are 
that will refresh you and 
accomplish more in your next 


f, with arms hanging at 
ise arms to the side and up 
d. Rise on tiptoes and stretch 
were trying to touch the 
sition sway gently from 
urn to starting position. 

with arms extended at 
in large backward cir- 
deep breath with each rota- 
ns drop to sides and exhale. 
et with lands on shoulders, 


ores of the great mas- 
hing more than their 
us, “This is how I 


IV. 
(a) Have a clean mind and restful con- 
science. 


Disposition : 


(b) To be a good singer one must live 
“life.” 

1. Sorrow puts pathos and understand- 
ing into the singing voice. 

2. The cheerful and joyous things in 
life put gladness into the voice. 

V. Read aloud the literary text, later 
singing it very slowly, without the aid of 
accompaniment, thus giving the singer 
“time” to think. and to have a clearer un- 
derstanding of the author’s message. 


How Soon Should Songs Be Given? 


By Beatrice Wainwright 


the correct use of the vowel-consonant 
combinations. 

The interest of students is also kept by 
introducing songs. But the important rea- 
son is the actual development of the singer 
attainable only through song study. 

The problems of phrasing, time, rhythm, 
breath control and many matters that must 
be conquered. by the student, are best 
learned in songs, though vocalises also 
have their share in the musical development 
of the student and should have a prominent 
place in the program of studies. But the 
theory that the student should be kept on 
exercises alone for a great length of time 
has passed. The simple song has come to 
be recognized as of great value to the stu- 
dent when properly prepared to take up the 
new problems that come with the introduc- 
tion of words with music. 


Time to Breathe 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Rotate elbows in backward circles inhaling 
a long, deep breath. Let arms drop to 
sides and exhale. The circles should al- 
ways be made backward, because this 
forces more air into the lungs than for- 
ward circles. ; 

4. Stand erect with hands on hips. Fill 
the lungs with a long, deep breath. Ex- 
hale by blowing as long and as hard as. you 
can. é 

5. Let the head drop forward, perfectly 
relaxed. Inhale while you rotate the head 
in a circle to the right. Reverse and 
rotate in a circle to the left while ex- 
haling. 

6. Let the head drop backward as far as 
possible. Inhale. Exhale by blowing up- 
ward as long as you can. 


made my music. Make it live again, as I 
made it live and speak.” 
—Rev. Dr. Witntam P, MERRILL. 


, 


a 
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ofn investment in happiness 


HERE are few investments that yield better 
returns . . . in pleasure and happiness . . . 
than the purchase of a Brambach Baby Grand. 


The Brambach is a compact, beautifully-propor- 
tioned instrument that requires no more floor 
space than an upright, yet provides all the de- 
lights of a grand. 


In addition to its convenient size, the Brambach 
possesses deeply resonant tone, wonderful 
responsiveness, and glorious beauty of line and: 


finish. 


To appreciate its beauty, to realize the happi- 


Gasy. to own one 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f. 0. b. New York City. 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


ness it can bring, you must 
see it—hear it—play it— 
possess it. 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing the exact space 
tequirements of this beautiful 
Baby Grand. The pattern will 
be mailed with our compli- 
ments, 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


BRAMBACH 
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$650 


and up 
fob.NY 


PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W. 5ist St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 


Name 
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THE ET U, 


EDGAR NELSON, President 


Six Weeks 
June 30 to August 10 
School Music Courses 


PIANO 


Edgar A. Brazelton 
Mme. Ella Spravka 
Grace Walter 

Eva J. Shapiro 
Ethel L. Marley 
Elsie Alexander Harry T. Carlson 
Robert Yale Smith Grace A. Shay 


COACHING AND VOCAL 
REPERTOIRE 
Edgar Nelson 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
COMPOSITION 
Rowland Leach 


Jan Chiapusso 

Mme. Julie Rive-King 
John J. Blackmore 
Cecelia R. Berry 
Jeanne Boyd 


Edgar Brazelton 
Jeanne Boyd Jessie Willie 
Grace Walter Keith Holton 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Lyravine Votaw Charles Espenshade 
Mrs. Homer FE. Cotton Elmo Roesler 
Gertrude Byrne 


Edgar Brazelton (Piano) 
Emerson Abernethy (Voice) 
Rowland Leach (Violin) 


Helen Curtis—Piano 
Charles Espenshade— Violin 


DRAMATIC ART EXPRESSION 
AND STAGE CRAFT 


Elias Day Oranne Truitt Day 
Lawrence Johns Edwin Stanley 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


June 30 to August 3 


The brilliant Faculty of over one hundred and 
twenty-five artists and instructors includes— 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Eva J. Shapiro (Piano Demonstration Class) 
Cora Spicer Neal (Dancing) 


CLASS INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION 


EDGAR A. BRAZELTON, Vice-President 


Ten Weeks 
‘May 26 to August 3 
Special Courses 


VOICE 


Louis Kreidler 
William Phillips 

Mme. Justine Wegener 
Glen Drake 

David Duggin 

Mme. Emmy Ohl 


Poul Bai 

Emerson Abernethy 

Mae Graves Atkins 

Frederica Gerhardt-Downins — 
Mme. Nelli Gardini 


ORATORIO 
Edgar Nelson 


OPERA . 
Mme. Nelli Gardini 


VIOLIN 


Bruno Esbjorn ~ 
Ebba Sundstrom 
Paul Stoes 


Richard Czerwonky 
Rowland Leach 
Lorentz Hansen 


Robert Quick 
CELLO 


Walter Brauer Carl Klamsteiner 


ORGAN 


Jessie Will 
Keith Holton 


Harry T. Carlson 
Robert Y. Smith 


Helen Curtis (Class Piano Methods) 

Ebba Sundstrom (Children’s Violin Methods) 
Elias Day (Dramatic Art) 

Oranne Truitt Day (Expression) — 


Elmo Roesler—Woodwinds . 
George Schumacher—Brasses 


DANCING ‘ 
Cora Spicer Neal | Margaret Koch 
LANGUAGES . 


Emile Leclercq, Director 
Francine Darke : 


Special announcement is also made of— ; 
I f hundre 
| R E D E RI Cc LAM re) ND ey rebogee Famous Pianist now comp sting a season of over one hun ¢ 
ARTHUR MIDDLET ON pe be aa anes Baritone, just returned from triumphal tour of Australia and Ne ey 
Well K C fe) t, who has b gaged as head of the O De 

ARTHUR DUNHAM om 4 Feature of the department De uate eee 
ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA AND DEGREES 4 
PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS SUMMER ARTIST RECITALS 

Write for full particulars of gous advantageous offer and application blank. Recitals by distinguished artists of the faculty 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 4 

Attractive, comfortable summer accommodations. Excellent meals, practice pianos in every room 
Pleasant location, four blocks from Lake Michigan, near bathing beaches, parks, etc. Very reasonabl 
total expense. Rooms only, without meals, also furnished if desired. Send for application blank. 4 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW E 
For free summer catalog, with full information on all courses of study, list of artist recitals and free advantages, address 
T. E. SCHWENKER, Secretary Bush Conservatory 
839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois _ 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


lish Harp Strings. 

I have a single action English harp, of 
ry good make, but find it very difficult to 
it up to pitch, as the gut strings always 
k in dry weather. There are. no strings 
> had in this colony; they are very expen- 
to get from B. A. Would you recommend 
‘0 use piano strings in place of the gut 
2—I, O, B., Gainu, Chubut (via B. A., 


Under the circumstances which you de- 
e, it would seem that you can do only 
- you suggest. Aside from that, it would 
ise for you to write to the maker of the 
mment for his advice. 


iicians’ Names Pronounced. 


Kindly pronounce the following names 
pposers, your own name first. Guichard, 
1, Griffes, Karganoff, Prothero, Rimsky- 
whol, Lully, Yon, Bville (American or 
ish), Rosbach. Will you answer by lettcr 
iy time?—T. A.'R. K. 

Guichard, Gee (G as in “gay’’)—shar 
s in “ah,” the R to be lightly trilled (@ce’- 
); Gheel, Gale; Griffes, Griff’-ez; Karg- 
f, Cav-gan'-of ; Prothero, Proth’-ero ; Rim- 
Korsakov, Rim’-skey-kor’-sah-koff; Lully, 
French u, or German ii) -ly (Lu-ly) ; Yon, 
ph; Vville, Ay-veal—an English song-wri- 
Rosbach, Rose’bahk. When the question 
it one of general interest it may receive a 
> by letter, if sufficiently important to you. 


y to Finger Pieces. 

T would like to know a feib rules for 
sing the fingering in picecs, as Ioften have 
t trouble in finding out with what finger 
gin. Is there sone vook that would help 
—J. R., Santiago, Porto Rico. 

Study the scales and arpeggios; learn 
fingering thoroughly; do not place the 
ib or the fourth finger on a black note, ex- 
in chords and octaves. When beginning a 
. use the finger which would play that 
in the scale of the key in which you are 
ing—having due regard for the position 
e following notes, that they may be played 
thiy and without any sudden, and awk- 
| changes. The four fingers (2, 3, 4, 5) 
ld be kept over four consecutive notes, the 
ib being stretched away for extended 
iges, but, as soon as played, the thumb will 
ne its five-finger position beside the four 
rs. Study The Art of Finger. Dexterity, 
zerny. 


uestion of Counting ‘a 

When a piece in 4-4 (four-four) time 
a half-note to 10 MM., how is it to be 
ted by tick of metronome? What would 
he cquivalent in quarter notes; that is, 
| would the MM. have to be? Also, I find 
ad half-notes ; how should they be counted? 
D., Champion, Ark. Pa 

it should be counted: ‘‘One-two; one- 
one-two”’; that is, one beat for each half- 
. The equivalent in quarter-notes by MM. 

would be: M:=208—the most rapid 
” of the instrument. The dotted half- 
3, With their complementary quarter-notes, 
d be counted : “one-two-and, one-two-and” 
: “one-two and, cne-two and.” 


Songs and Ballads; Northern and 
uthern War-Songs oF 
(1) Information is requested concern- 
popular songs and ballads in vogue 100 
s ago. (ii) What songs were popular 
ig the Oivil War? (iii) What publishing 
€ can furnish music for these old songs? 
Can music be secured from any source 
ongs sung by college girls in Yellowstone 
: entertainments every summer (such as 
‘ any Tune) ?—N. B. H., Jackson, Ga. 
Consult: (i) Sonneck: Early Concert 
iison: The History of American Music; 
Art of Music—Vol. 4, Music in America; 
hews: 100 Years of Music in America; 
: old English Popular Music ; Popular 
the Olden Times. (ii) ‘Our War- 
North and South.” (iii) Almost any 
musie dealer. (iv) This question is 
. If it is intended to reprint copyright 
-h new (or special ) words, permission 
obtained from owners of the copy- 


Dlete Instrument: the Curtal; 
onochord - 
t is a Curtial; and what a Mono- 
- B., Brookline, Mass. 
1) The Curtal was an old Brglish in- 
(about 1688), now replaced by the 
Its predecessor was the French 
or Oourtaud (about the fifteenth 
— which the English name was 
d. nother form was used, belonging 
same family, called the Double Curtal 
med the Racket or Sausage-Bassoon) 
‘ch was an octave lower than the Cur- 
1 anuscript ‘in the British Museum 
8 that Handel’s Ucis and Galatea required 
wble Curtal for the accompaniment to 

mes. (ii) The Mocnochord was an in- 

it consisting of a single string (mono- 

{ tehed aeross a sound-box, used for 

ts in muSical physics. It also 
Middle Ages to determine the 
gers. It must not be confused 


words Manichorde (French) and 
Italia , which respectively desig- 


Several Very Interesting Questiens— 

A Bouquet 

Q. (i) Js there any real difference be 
tween the terms “rit.2’ ete., and “rall?” What 
must pupils be told when a dictionary says 
“Ritenuto—much used incorrectly for rallen- 
tando?” (ii) Just what does an 8 under a 
bass note signify? To play the full octave, 
or only the single note eight keys below the 
printed one? (iii) Ts there any reason why 
troken chords are sometimes written with « 
wavy line to the left, and sometimes written 
out in small notes? (iv) Is the second not« 
struck in 


Ex.1 
(v) How shall I teach “crescendo?” I usu- 


ally instruct pupils to increase the force of 
the regularly accented beats. But what if the 
printed sign reaches its climar on an “wiac- 
cented beat,’ as in some Bach gclections now 
before me, sent herewith? (vi) Where phras- 
ing is not very definitely marked, how shall 
the young student decide when to break (e. g., 
from the aforementioned Bach example)? Onc 
is driven to be definite and conercte in teach- 
ing details to beginners, if one would be thor- 
ough—and I am anwious to be right.—vV. A. 
P., Beloit, Kansas. 

en Acs) Rit., an abbreviation for ritar- 
dando, vitardato (Italian) signifies a gradual 
slackening of pace. “fall.,’ an abbreviation 
for rallentando (Italian) meaning just the 
Same as rit. or ritardando; whereas ritcn. is 
the proper abbreviation for ritenendo, riten- 
ente and ritenuto (Italian), meaning a sudden 
holding back the pace; when applied to one 
note or to one chord alone the abbreviation is 
ten. (ii) The figure 8 under a bass note signi- 
fies that the note is to be played as a single 
note one octave lower than it is written. 
When it is desired to play octaves for single 
notes, the sign must read: con 8vi. 


Bx.2 


Written 


con Suva 


Played 


in Haberbier, Op. 53, No. 8, we find: 


mean the same 


they 
However, it is occasionally necessary 
to write the single notes of an arpeggio, par- 
ticularly where the choral notes are not to be 


(iii) None whatever ; 


thing. 


sustained, as ‘in Mendelssohn’s _ so-called 
Spring Song. (iv) Yes, the second note is 
struck and held for three-fourths of its time 
value. (v) In this example, as is frequently 
the case, it is a printer’s error of carrying the 
printed sign for cresc. a note too far. The 
climax should be carried to the accented note 
just before the weak beat, the latter being 
played softer than the climatic note. (vi) 
The construction of the melody must be 
studied and analyzed; sometimes, also, the 
Irarmony of the accompaniment. The exam- 
ple in question, Bach's well-known air, My 
Heart Ever Faithful, is beautifully regular, 
and therefore easy to analyze; but, unfor- 
tunately, the copy supplied is not well edited. 
It consists of a continuous series of phrases 
of eight quarter-note beats, beginning with 
the fourth beat of the measure. They persist 
to within sixteen measures from the, end, 
when, for eight measures, the phrasing is 
broken up, indicative of a coming conclusion— 
the last eight measures resuming the steady 
eight-beat phrasing which has persistenly con- 
tinued throughout. Permit me to congratu- 
late you upon your earnest endeaver to make 
your teaching “thorough and right.” 


Staccato—Legato 

Q. I have been studying several styles of 
staccato playing and I think I_wunderstand 
them fairly well. I am now told that there 
are just as many different styles of Icgato 
playing, which I do not understand at all; that 
is, from my conception of the word. Will you 
kindly put me right about it—FRANCES 
Brown, Boston, Mass. 

A, Evidently you have the right idea. 
“Legato” means ligatured together, united, 
bound, connected. There may not be the most 
infinitesimal suspicion of a silence between 
any two legato notes. When playing a legato 
passage the sounds must flow from one to the 
other as smoothly and continuously as would 
the voice in singing the scale of an octave, to 
one single vowel sound, without hesitation, 
and without stopping for breath. Thus, there 
is only one legato—consisting of closely con- 
nected sounds. ; 
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BOOK that should be in every or- 
A ganist’s library is A Primer of Or- 
gan Registration by Nevin. Another 
valuable book is entitled A Dictionary of 
Organ Stops by Wedgewood. Organ Regis- 
tration by Truette, is also to be highly rec- 
ommended; and Organ Stops and Their 
Artistic Registration by Audsley, might be 
procured for much better reason than 
merely good measure. If the organist is 
in affluent circumstances (and most of us 
are!), he might invest in Audsley’s other 
books: The Art of Organ Building, to- 
gether with The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century. After he has read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested the con- 
tents of all these books, he will know a 
great many things. : 
Some American humorist said, “It is 
better not to know so much as to know 
so much that is not so.” It is equally 
true that it is just as well not to know 
so much that is of little use, and not much 
that we read is of great use under all cir- 
cumstances. It is said that the doctor’s 
first case defies all his books and clinical 
experiences. It is somewhat the same with 
the young organist ; 
said here is intended primarily for the 
young and inexperienced organist. After 
reading everything he can procure, he may 
possibly feel equal to any task. On taking 
up, a new work, he may glance at the 
suggested registration, which, among other 
things, calls for a Gamba, Clarabella and 
Clarinette. The nearest Gamba is forty 
miles away. There is not a Clarabella in 
the state, and the only available Clarinette 
is an old yellow one in the barber-shop! 
If he has a real honest-to-goodness Oboe, 
it will be out of order most of the time. 
If it is a make-believe Oboe, then he has 
none at all. Then again, his Melodia may 
resemble the musical (?) instrument that 
brings up the rear of the circus parade, 
and many open diapasons are more fitted 
for factory whistles than anything else. 
The four foot registers are, often as not, 
iar from musical, being unfit for indi- 
vidual use, and only serve to render the 
full organ harsh and screamy. These cir- 
cumstances may be extreme, but they often 
exist; and where they do the organist is 
entitled to a heart-felt sympathy, and that 
is about all that he need look for. There 
is nothing to be done about it. But, in 
the case of the average small organ, even 
when it is equipped with a fairly musical 
set of registers, books on registration, like 
the books of the young doctor, may not 
be of much use; and the young organist, 
like the young doctor, must do what he 


can and see what happens. 
B EING an organist presupposes some 
amount of musical insight, a discrimin- 
ating ear and a fair quota of artistic taste. 
These, together with patient concentration, 
and intelligent experiment, may reveal 
tonal possibilities that were never dreamed 
of by the composer when he suggested the 
registration. While all music may not 
have been composed at the organ, there is 
no doubt but that the writer is guided in 
his suggestions by the stops that he him- 
self may happen to have at his disposal. 
With two manuals, five or six great 
registers, seven or eight swell registers, 
the usual manual and sub- and_ super- 
octave couplers, it becomes an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and profitable occupation to 
try out the large number of combinations 
that are possible with even this limited 
equipment. Try every stop separately, in 
pairs, and in threes. Theoretically, a four- 
foot stop and one of sixteen-foot tone are 
not a fortunate combination. But there 
are organs on which this tonal disparity 
produces a fine solo effect. Again, very 
few amateur organists ever try the experi- 
ment of using a sixteen-foot stop and 
playing an octave higher than the notes 
indicated, or a four-foot stop and playing 
an octave lower, 


In Composition 


and whatever may be 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited for MARCH by WELL-KNOWN 


SPECIALISTS 


Itis the Aim of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department ‘‘An 
Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’’ 


Registration 


By T. L. Rickaby 


In the great majority of American or- 
gans, the sub- and super-octave couplers 
have taken the places of “mixtures” and 
other multiple-rank registers which are 
practically always found in English and 
European organs. These “mixtures” are 
used in obedience to certain acoustical 
laws. Whether the substitution has re- 
sulted beneficially or the reverse is a dis- 
puted question among organists; but one 
thing is certain, these couplers have fur- 
nished the means of providing some inter- 
esting musical effects—perhaps some very 
odd ones, too. But it must not be for- 
gotten that an odd effect is often accept- 
able, if only for a few moments change. 
They are the tonal olives at our musical 
feasts! It may be remarked in passing 
that this work becomes still more useful 
and effective if the organist can hear the 
results, not at the organ only, but also 
with the help of an assistant, from a dis- 
tance. Distance lends enchantment to a 
view, we are told. It may lend discn- 
chantment to a tone. And many a favorite 
solo stop or combination might be given a 
much needed rest if its effects could be 
heard from a more or less remote pew. 

Buy all these books by all means. For 
the young organist they contain indis- 


pensable musical knowledge. To know 
even the names of stops is worth while, 
even where the immediate opportunity to 
use them does not exist. The opportunity 
may come some time. To know their ef- 
fects is still more worth while, that is, 
to know what they are supposed to sound 
like and what they will sound like if they 
are correctly made and artistically voiced. 
But on your organ the stops may not give 
out the sounds that the books say they 
should. Never mind a little thing like 
that. Make a special study of the re- 
sources at your command. The results 
may be pleasantly surprising. 

Coda. Do not “kick,” or “grouch” and 
cause the music committee to think and 
perhaps say things. If the organ is an 
old one, very quietly start a movement for 
a new one. It may be hard to start, but 
a long and varied experience in church 
work has proved that once such a move- 
ment is started, it soon gains momentum, 
On the other hand, if the organ is a new 
one, begin a.campaign to raise funds for 
additions and improvements. The chief 
thing is to begin. Something will come of 
it. Complaining or finding fault never did 
any good. 


All Hail, Sir Heel! 


By O. A. Mansfield 


PERHAPS nothing illustrates the progress 
made in organ technic during the last half 
century so well as the freer use made of 
the heel in playing pedal passages to-day 
as compared with the rendering of the same 
progressions fifty years ago. For instance, 
Sir John Stainer, in his excellent Primer 
of Organ Playing, lays down the rule that, 
“The heel is used only immediately before 
or after the toe of the same foot. Sepa- 
rate single notes are never played by the 
heel!” The italics are ours. Let us see 
how this last statement of Sir John agrees 
with the practice of modern pedagogs, 

Dr. Eaglefield Hull, in his recent work 
on organ playing, asserts that “A  sys- 
tem which is founded largely on the use 
of the toes for long notes (he means long 
pedal keys) is false, because it takes the 
key of Cas the normal one, whereas the C 
scale is abnormal from a pedalling point 
of view. It is the only scale which does 
not use a short key.” Amongst other things 
Dr. Hull goes on to recommend that in all 
Passages “consisting entirely of long keys 
and requiring any turning under or over, 
the heel of one foot should alternate with 
the toe of the other, as far as possible.” 
Accordingly this authority would pedal the 
subject of Bach’s Fugue in C major thus: 


be | 


whereas the older practitioners would have 


“footed” it on this wise: 
Ex 2 ¥ . 
3 rN z CERT 
or 
Vv Vv 
a - = z = 


As may naturally be expected, this freer 
employment of the heel has_ radically 
changed the footing of scales and arpeg- 
gios. Taking, for example, the scale of D 
major, our method, a fairly modern one, 
would be, 


by which the foot which has the short 
keys, in this case the right foot, places the 
heel on all its long keys. But our friend, 
Mr, Ellingford, in his (the latest) book on 
Pedal Scales and Arpeggios, would pedal 
the scale in this manner: 


Here the left foot is behind the right on 
the upper E, but in front of the right on 
the upper B. 

These examples may also te compared 
with the oldest method of all in which the 
right toe was employed on A instead of 
the heel. Then, by way of exemplification 


THE BE 


of the heel and toe in both feet, 
following pedalling for the scale of 
major, as suggested*by Mr. Ellingfo 


Bx 5 


This would have scandalized our gra 
fathers who would have pedalled the p 
age with alternate toes, and of course 
arpeggio may be and still is by many p 
ers still “footed” in this way. 

But the advantages of this com 
emancipation of the heel are much 
obvious when we come to the pedallin 
broken intervals. Here is a fine exa 
—the fugtte subject from the Final 
Mendelssohn’s 4th Sonata. The 
players would have executed this e 
with the toes. We would suggest: — 


in which it cannot but be admitted that 
more modern system is an enormous § 
On the other hand we fail to see the 
modern system has any advantage toll : 
over the old plan of plain toeing in 
a passage as. this—from the Finale 
Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata—or in 
similar passage employing the long 

keys only. We show a modern me 
the older and superior one of alterna 
we do not think it necessary to ex 


Ex 7 


Here, however, we are drifting into | 
ters of opinion rather than matt 
actual fact. And of the former, as t 
Latin tag has it, De gustibus non es 
putandum. Oud) thing the young org 
will have to remember and that is the 
heel has at last come into its kingdom 
he is wise in reading the signs of the 
it will not be long before he discov 
that kingdom is likely to be perr 
and will exhibit a tendency to i 
rather than to diminish. It would | 
therefore, to get acquainted with this 
power in the quickest possible time. 


General Principles of 
Registration 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


In the accompaniment of voices 
tone should predominate because it | 
with and supports the voices and m 
used for some time without fear of n 
ony. Diapason pipes, especially the st 
ones, produce a tone that is lacking 
partials. For this reason they s 
in combination with other stops w 
to counteract this deficiency. “Be 
their clear and fundamental qualit; 
are valuable for hymns, which are | 
ally announced on the swell manua 
then played on the great when hey 
gation sings. 

For passages of quiet character t! 
flue stops of the swell and choir 1 
sufficient. When more volume ( 
are required the swell reeds are a 
great reeds are used only for tru 
fects and fortissimo parts. Reeds § 
be used sparingly because they 
come tiresome. , 

The string tone stops brighten tl 
and are effective alone and in com! 
They do not give as much support 
as diapason stops. It is advisab 
bine them with other stops, not ot 
cause this will make them blend bett 
the voices, but» because. it will 
quicken their naturally slow sp 
should be used judiciously 
soon become monotonous. — 

Compound and mutation 
the upper partials of foun 


< 


ding brilliance to the tone. All fancy 
ps should be used with great care, in 
der to avoid a cheap style of playing. 
Stops of eight foot pitch should form 
e basis of all accompaniment. Four 
at stops may be added to a suitable foun- 
tion of eight foot stops, provided’ the 
ices are sufficiently brilliant. They will 
ing a dragging congregation back to tem- 
or up to pitch when the tone is flat. When 
mbining four foot and eight foot stops it 
more interesting to select stops of differ- 
f color than it would be to choose the 
ne quality of tone. Four foot stops 
ved an octave lower provide many con- 
Sts to the eight foot stops. .. 

The sixteen foot stops on the manuals 
cken the tone and add weight and dig- 
y. They are seldom used on the great. 
1 the swell they can be added when full- 
ss and body are desired, as in accom- 
hying a large chorus. Sixteen foot flue 
1e combined with eight foot flue tone 
ll help to keep the pitch when the ten- 
acy is to sing sharp. Sixteen foot stops 


played an octave higher are effective for 
variety. 

Just as eight foot tone forms the basis 
of the manual registration, so sixteen foot 
tone forms the basis for the pedal. Eight 
foot stops on the pedal add firmness and 
distinctness to the sixteen foot tone and 
prevent that big gap between manuals and 
pedals which would result if only sixteen 
foot tone were used. The deep reed notes 
of the pedals assist in giving that effect of 
grandure characteristic of large organs. 

Stops should be added or taken off at 
the beginning of phrases or sections. When 
for special effects they are added in the 
course of a phrase it should be upon an ac- 
cented beat. Changes of registration 
should never be made when to do so would 
cause a break in the rhythmic flow of the 
piece. Such breaks make a piece sound 
fragmentary and disconnected. It is bet- 
ter to execute organ music smoothly with 
few chances than to disturb the movement 
for the sake of pushing buttons and pull- 
ing stops. 


The Crescendo Pedal 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


WHat a wonderful piece of mechanism 
the crescendo pedal! It will bring on 
the speaking stops, with a few excep- 
ns, and some of the couplers, beginning 
th the softest stop not already on, and 
ding one at a time in progressive order 
til the full resources of the instrument 
sin use. Close it, and they will be taken 

“in reverse order until everything that 

s added has been released. Instead of 

ening the crescendo slowly, bringing on 

= stop at a time, it may be done quickly, 
ling into action the full organ immedi- 

ly; and instead of spreading the dim- 

vendo over several pages, it may be 

ide in a fraction of a beat. 

[he crescendo pedal also facilitates 
iges to lighter combinations and dim- 
ndos which are not preceded by cres- 

idos. For example, if the first section 

a piece is forte, and the second piano, 
are the organ for the soft or second 

id open the crescendo to forte for 
ler part. When the second divi- 
teached, close the crescendo and 
combination will be ready. If the 
is to be reduced gradually, all 
cessarye is to close the crescendo 
lowly. This method of registra- 
luires forethought, because, when 
e drawn, they cannot be removed 
‘crescendo pedal, and therefore 
Sential to know at the outset the 
t quality that will be needed until 
‘pauses permit the hands to make 


crescendo pedal brings on stops 
order, specific combinations can- 
ys be obtained. If, for example, 
ed diapason alone is drawn, the 
ot be added without all the soft 
are brought on first. By com- 
vidual stops and composition 
pistons with the crescendo 
possibilities are greatly in- 


use of the crescendo pedal, 
ld, however, be employed spar- 
to produce accents. Immediately 
the accented note, partly open 
do pedal and close it the instant 
struck. Satisfactory results 
only at the beginning of a 
such other places where the 
1 be removed from the keyboard 
crescendo is being opened. 
ie organs it is not practical to use 


' 


the crescendo when playing on the swell 
manual, because the great to pedal coupler 
is brought on at the outset, and, if the 
pedals are in use, they become too promi- 
nent. When such organs do not contain a 
great to pedal reversible, a slight move- 
ment of the crescendo pedal will prove an 
acceptable substitute. 

As the crescendo pedal does not affect 
the swell pedal, it is necessary to operate 
the latter in connection with the former. 
On first thought it would seem that the 
swell pedal should only be opened on the 
crescendo and closed on the diminuendo, 
But on further consideration it is evident 
that both opening and closing the swell 
pedal on the crescendo and both closing 
and opening it on the diminuendo produces 
the most satisfactory results. 
the addition of a single stop makes a 
noticeable difference in the volume of tone, 
the swell pedal should be opened just be- 
fore the stop is brought on and closed as 
soon as the new color is gained. In the 
diminuendo, when the removal of one stop 
causes a gap, the swell pedal should be 
closed just before the stop is taken off, 
and opened immediately after. 

But along with this momentary opening 
the closing of the swell pedal is the steady 
and’ gradual opening which will generally 
be completed by about the middle or last 
part of the crescendo, to remain until the 
diminuendo is begun. The same is true 
with regard to the closing of the swell 
pedal in the diminuendo- Care should be 
exercised not to get the swell pedal en- 
tirely closed too soon. In fact, if the final 
portion of the swell pedal is closed on the 
last note of the diminuendo, the dying- 
away effect will be most realistic. 

Concentration, an|important element in 
practice, is particularly essential in the 
study of the crescendo pedal, because with- 
out it one cannot be cognizant of the stops 
which have been called into action and 
those which have not. As the crescendo 
pedal is easy to manipulate, as well as be- 
ing effective, the danger of employing it 
too frequently is great. It cannot be de- 
nied that many good and legitimate re- 
sults can be thus obtained; but, if you 
would have your playing interesting, you 
must study and take advantage of each and 
every resource of the organ, in order to 
gain that variety which is such an essential 
factor in all true art. 


absolutely healthy in all his 
ifestations; there was a time 
ng, there was also a time when 
ul exuberance resulted in cor- 


ruscating, rapid-fire music (like the Fugue 
a la Gigue), meaning nething and express- 
ing nothing beyond the mere joy of living.” 

~ —Hamirton C. MacDovuea tt. 
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. 5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725. f.0.b. New York 
Tee. students, studios, colleges and conservatories have se- 


lected this instrument the country over, because of its combination 
of inherent quality and attractive price. 


Quantity production and specialization have made the Premier Baby 
Grand the dominant, popular priced Small Grand Nationally. 


Be sure to see and hear the Premier before you determine upon your 


choice. Sold by leading dealers. 
ly, kindly communicate with us. 


If you are unable to examine it local- 


Premier manually played Small Grands, Period Models and Repro- 
ducing Instruments are illustrated and described in “The Magic of 


Music.” 
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AUSTIN ORGANS} 


HE. standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. 
Lukeand Epiphany,St.Clement’s, Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru - 
ments; models of modern construction and 
beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CATALoG 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal xe- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 
Sturdy—E fficient—Quiet 
Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 
The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
for Need and Student Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 


EY OX 


Look Inside the 


sol The Sign of the 
Pano for this Ubrids Standard 
ThadeMark Pano Action 


Behind the Panels 
Of Your Piano— 


OU strike a few chords = or 
keys respond to your most delicate 
touch . a tone of organ-like 

fluidity « you have called into play 
one of the world’s most wonderful mech- 
anisms—the piano action! 

From keyboard to string the piano action 
controls the voice of the instrument. Isrt’t 
it most essential that your piano or player 
be equipped with the finest of piano 
actions? 

Behind the panels of leading American 
pianos is the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano 
action. For 52 years it has been the choice 
of makers who build worthy pianos. It is 
the world’s highest-priced piano action 
and it is an unfailing sign of a quality 
instrument. 5 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reoroditeits Piano~ 
“nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & —===— 
Gross Piano Action. 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 
IST should have this complete 
course in trick and imitation 
playing. Contains detailed instruc- 
tion «for producing Dog-bark, 


5 Snore, Aeroplane, R, R.Train, Bag- 
pipes and over twenty other effects 
indispensable to the motion-picture 
organist. 

Price, One Dollar, postage prepaid 
5 t ( R ETS C. ROY CARTER, Organist 
Kill T i 
2 
{i he Hair Root 


Cabrillo Theatre, Los Angeles, Cal, 
My method is the only way to prevent the halr from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet 


free. Write today enclosing 3 stamps, We teach Beauty 
Culture. D.J. Mahler, 143-A Mahler P’k, Providence, R. I. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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A Summer Session 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Master Classes 
Study 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 

and Violin, conducted by re- 
~atan amazingly low 
cost, averaging $150 


nowned artist teachers, at so 
low a cost as to be within reach 
orlessforafullcourse 
of study under 


of all. 
Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
master teachers History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing-and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
scribed Courses. 
Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


Vacation 


All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 
of summer study 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Company artists. 

Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 
the School. 


Teaching Positions 


S 
ortunif The Sherwood Music School 
J now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 
Branches give rise to positions 


for advanced students and 


~for professional 


= 


avin VIQLIN sctoot 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 
Violin Double Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 

Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
eXamination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL M U S | C & DRAMATIC 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 


Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Music Center 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address — Edwin L. Stephen, Mer. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Music Course. 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


e 

Free Bulletin- 
& @ describes courses and advantages 
A distinctively higher professional 
school, Ideal location on the shore of 
SCHOOL of Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
to Chicago. Private instruction in 
vocal ané instrumental, class instruc 
tion in cheoretical music. Liberal 

Art studies without extra expense, 

Year 1926-1927 Address-PETER LUTKIN Dean 

Begins Sept. 20, 1926 


102 Musie Hall Evanston, Tl, 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
; DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon reguest 
LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON WIS. 
A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write for 
free catalog and information. 


WISE INVESTMENT OF SUMMER DAY 


THE ETUD 


ae y 
Public School Music | 


SUMMER session 

course leading to a — 

special Public School 
MusicTeacher’s Certificate. 


See general Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write for Catalog. 


Shewond (Dusie School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood ~ 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 

4 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DENVER 


COLLEGE of MUSIC, Inc: 


An Endowed Institution—Not for Profit 3 
The Largest in the West—Diplomas and Degrees 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 15 to July 27 
“‘There’s inspiration in the mountain grandeur !"” : 
Excellent Faculty and Educational Facilities 


Courses in Voice, Instrument, Public School Music, 


Theory, Progressive Series, etc. 


Fall Term Opens September 13th 
Write for Catalogue E for full information 


EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P. D., 
10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Colo 


‘eS 


Theater Organ “ 


N intensive Summer 
Session course, em-— 
bodying the fundamen- 
tals essential to preparation — 
foraposition;given by Mildred — 
Fitzpatrick, one of Chicago’s 
highest paid and most popular ~ 

theater organists. 


See general Summer Session announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and write 
for Catalog. 


Sherwood (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


FINE ARTS BUILDING | 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


% CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIVIDENDS IN THE FUTURE. 


advancement CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean. 


teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 


study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- fouisville : 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams CONSERVATORY 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS oF MUSIC > 


try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches willbe engaged fromthosein attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings is so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestras 
in connection with work. Public 
School Music Course leading to Bes 
Supervisor’s certificate. Practice f= 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu- 
ates accepted by State Boards of § 
Education. Individual attention 
to needs of each student. 
Address: 

Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. © 


FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 
July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO, F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Sherwort (Dnsic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


oo CHICAGO ~ ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


)PEABODY ‘onseRvaTo 


BALTIMORE, MD.. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


SSTEON, I have completed the 
2th grade of Matthews’ Course 
while continuing my piano stud- 
vould like to take up pipe organ, 
possible to learn pipe organ with- 
. teacher? If so, what different 
es would you suggest? I live out 
1e country, and it is practically 
ssible for me to go to R—— for 
ns, where I know there are some 
organ teachers. 
wer—lIt is, of course, advisable“to work 
the guidance of a good teacher; but 
t is out of the question, you may, by 
1 attention to your work, gain a certain 
it of proficiency on the organ without a 
xy. Perhaps it might be possible for 
0 go to a teacher in your nearest city 
eyery month or two for coaching and 
> as to whether you are working along 
roper lines. 


editor would suggest that. you secure a 
of a modern edition of The Organ, by 
br, and practice as follows: 

The exercises for finding the pedals 


ut looking at the feet. 

The pedal exercises for flexibility, and 
coming familiar with intervals. 

Tire pedal exercises for passing one foot 
of the other, scale passages and other 


Res 
The pedal exercises for use of heel and 


Simultaneously with the pedal practice. 
le exercises for two hands—on two man- 
—using stops of contrasting colors—such 
9, or string stops (8 feet) on one manual 
flute stop (8 feet) on the other manual. 
practice exercises for substituting one 
'or set of fingers for another finger or 
f fingers while holding single notes or 
S. 
Practice exercises for left hand and feet 
| right hand and feet—to gain independ- 
yetween hands and feet. 
Practice exercises in trio form for both 
sand feet (for two manuals and pedals). 
en all these exercises have been mastered 
ional work may be found in Carl’s Master 
es for the Organ and Nilsen’s Pedal 
es. While working along these lines you 
t also study Hight Little Preludes and 
es for the Organ, by J. Sebastian Bach, 
easy pieces for the organ—such as ap- 
in the Tun Hrupy from time to time, and 
yllowing : 
’e Pieces for the Organ, William Faulkes. 
lodic, H. Alexander Matthews. 
storal, H. Alexander Matthews. 
mm the South, James R. Gillette. 
Moonlight (Chimes), Ralph Kinder. 
dding Chimes, William Faulkes. 
acquiring a foundation for organ playing 
re that a good legato is secured, this to be 
ved by non-legato and other touches. Care 
taken in the playing of staccato 
ges on the organ, that the notes or chords 
ot eut so short as to make them have an 
asant effect. Detached full chords may 
ayed in such a way that dignity is lost 
effect trivial. This may be avoided by 
; chords a trifle longer, with the 
of break between them of less dura- 
must be taken also to avoid a 
t caused by the use of a legato 
one note to overlap another. 
that might be read with interest 


are: 
aying, Its Technique and Depres- 


"yr of Organ Registration, Nevin. 
Stops and Their Artistic Registra- 


and Its Position in Musical Art, 


mpaniment, Richards. 


you kindly give some information 
e to suitable organ music for the 
the Oatholic Church? — Please 
ome good book of opening volun- 
L music switable at Holy Communion, 
opening voluntarics for Festival oc- 


are many organ books that con- 
*s that may be used as opening 
nd at Holy Communion. Many 
tions, of course, contain num- 
not be useful for your purpose, 
found suitable need be used. 
aries, except on Festival occa- 
be of a quiet meditative charac- 
usie at Holy Communion should 
this type. For opening volun- 


Q. Would you kindly tell me in “The 
Etude’ if in singing hymns by choirs, should 
notice be taken of the commas, semi-colons, and 
other punctuations, at ends of lines, or when 
the music ends the line with three beats, leav- 
ing the next line to start with one odd beat, 
should strict time be kept? In some hymns 
it would appear to spoil the meaning of the 
context, if strict time is kept.—A. S. 

A. Except in the singing of Chorales 
(where the last note of the line is frequently 
lengthened by a pause) hymns should be sung 
in strict time—but the time necessary for a 
stop or “breath”? should be taken from the 
last note of the phrase, by not holding it quite 
its designated length. If the note is held for 
its full time, the subsequent stop or breath 
will delay the entry of the new line, which 
should not occur. Usually a breath may be 
taken at the end of a line—but sometimes 
the sentence is improperly broken by doing 
so, in which case it is desirable, if possible, 
to take the breath at some more appropriate 
place and carry the phrase over without a 
stop. It is no doubt true that at times strict 
time may spoil the context, but set rhythms 
bring this about at times. It is for this rea- 
son that the freedom of plain song is some- 
times preferred. 


Q. I am @ pianist—have played pictures 
for years. Studied organ one year with a 
im a sanatorium. Oan I study the organ in 
good teacher, using “Stainer’s’—practiced on 
a four-manual organ. I took sick and am now 
any way lying in bed, by reading books? Oan 
you suggest anything that will help me when 
I do get back to the organ? Oan you suggest 
a good harmony course that I could take by 
mail, and do you think it would help me on 
the organ? 

A. Would suggest your reading works per- 
taining to the organ—from which you might 
gain much information that will be of use to 
you on your recovery and return to the instru- 
ment. The following might be of interest to 
you: 


Organ Playing, Its Technique and 


ORME SREO WA Va axdiege ccs were eT wale tele iere’™) eels Hull 
Musical Accompaniment of Moving 

PLUCTMECRM GT Se ara sL ihe alors 4s atente 2 Lang and West 
Organ Stops and Their Artistic Regis- 

CULE LOM Matai) stouet aie. ole Tdasatso's) siauapaueke ws Audsley 


A harmony course should be of much value 
to you. Such a course may be obtained from 
the following: 

Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 171 Cleveland 
Ave., Buffalo, N: Y. 

University Extension Conservatory, Lang- 
ley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago, Il. 

Noe EH. Keim, 2545 Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, 


Nomenclature of the Pitch of Respec- 
tive Octuves 


How are notes named in order to show 
the particular octave in which they occur? 
They seem to me to have a different set of 
names when applicd to notes on the organ.— 
Choirmaster, Flint, Mich. 

A.. The method usually adopted of showing 
the particular octaves with names and pitch 
of notes: 


Ex. 1_ 
Great Octave Small Octave 


re) 
= j 
oo 7s 


Twice Accented Octave 
Once Accented Octave oe 


eas 


=S 0 mo 
afi ca f gab cd’ e? {" 2 a” Bete. 

Notes in the octave next below the great 
octave are shown by the use of larger capi- 
tals C,-D, and so forth. Those above the 
twice accented Sve e’’’, d’”’, and so forth. But 
the pitch of organ pipes is still named after 
the old method: 


Ex.2 


—————— 


BS sie lower => (or 
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Pianos 


With Individuality 


il. 


ig 1 > 
Win 


People with years of experience back of them ; 
people with that cultivated taste for the best ; people 
who love good music, and insist on having none 
other, invariably turn to the Jesse French & Sons 
Piano when it is the ideal instrument they want. 


We picture but one of our many artistic designs. 
You have your choice of a large oumber in all the 
fancy woods. 


Liberal allowance on your old piano. Easy terms, if 
desired, anywhere in the U.S. Ask for our Illustrated Catalog. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


J and Twentieth Streets, New Castle, Ind. 


Jesse French, a name well known since 1875 


LENTEN AND EASTER MUSIC 


Crowned On Calvary—Daniel Protheroe—2 keys High Bb, LowG.......- 
Life Over Death Is King—Clifford Bloom—2 keys High Ab, Med. F .... - 
Consider The Lilies—Ralph Leo—2 keys High Eb, Low Gb ........-. 
+ The King of Glory—Hubbard William Harris—2 keys High F, LowD .... 


At the Cross—Lenten Cantata for Soli, Cheras and Organ 
by Daniel Protheroe ..... 5 SEY Specete 


“You'll like Gambleized music’”’ 


Selections of the best Solos, Choruses, Cantatas, etc., sent ‘“‘on approval’’. 
For prompt service supply satisfactory reference with first order. 


PUBLISHERS 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


THE HOME OF HINGED MUSIC 
67 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC? You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by seeking 


out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription to 


Tue Erupe. 


Write the circulation department as to how you can become an author- 
ized ErupE agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


val occasions a more brilliant 


= 
aslo ra ———=———— 
sition is suitable, and music of =a oe (Xo) C in alt 


type may be used. The follow- Cc 1ft.C 6 inches C 


NORA, ARE YY 
AWAY A EL! HERS: On 


ooks will be found to contain 2ft.C Treble C ity ® 
1 for the purposes you name: Middle C aS EB} I; bidospty mm Nips CL/11Y, 2 
aaa Rogers. The 8ve below CCC is CCC; that above C 9 NGRAV §’AND- 
2 Organist, Parkhurst. in alt, C in altissima. 1 Ho) WUT ANALG VNLS , 
riptions, Mansfield. ' f ng 4 
fering for Church and Recital, ae eens 4 i| pf / 7 ITHOGRAPHER; ? 
Pla er, Orem. “To the Singers: hegre le as ; la! Ly “Wf WY ‘ 
rtoire, rem. 5 the f 
Pees, Young: large notes come of themselves, CS ¥ 


med book is specified for use in small notes and their text are the main 
ce Churches, but the character thing. .Never say anything to the pub- 
k t : BR: 

eee evellable for use lic. In monologues always look up or 


on to this Jist there are numerous i . Last wish: 
ny individual pieces by the well- eau mec! atrargly egg 2 4 ” 
organists a France, that may Preserve me your good will, my friends. 


as the C iti . C 
Guilmant, eer Bonect siarect Notice posted by Wagner behind the 
hers, scenes at Bayreuth. 


ITEMIZED PRICE List 
Write tous about anything in this Line 


Fifth St.and Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA. 
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DUNNING SYSTEM “i: 
S UMMER The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be sentliee 
: NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
M R | 
| Katharine-M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. : d 
Allie E. Bareus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. - 
Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June 1st—Tampa, Fla; Jul 
Asheville, N. Car. 
Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. j 


Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 


Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y- } 
Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July an 


< . | For further information write. 
June 28 to August a (Six Weeks) Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St, Petersburg, Fa, 
/ Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 
| PRO F, LEOPOLD AU ER Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, 413 Bush Temple, Dallas Texas, 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 4th St, New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 192 : 
Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. : 


2 y Sane ae 5 Oe months. Chicago, June, July, August, "September. a 
MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Winter Season 1925-26, Dallas and Ft. 


Texas. Dallas, Texas, June 1, 1926; Cleveland, Ohio, July. 
ALEXANDER RAAB Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
y 262 O; A .» Dallas, T: Normal Cl Feb. 1, 1926, 
EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST — oe Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. Norm: lasses, Feb. 1 “192 three months; 


Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 
EDWARD COLLINS Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 
Ellie I. Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 


Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif.;—June 8th, 1926. 
i t ERBERT WITHERS POON Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431 West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
tne Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST = 


WILLIAM S. BRADY incinnati Jonservatory «Ll 


INCORPORATES 


SEGrnsarcewes || Sisilan geste or, mae perareMtinr OF 


FLORENCE HINKLE Intensive six-weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON KEQUEST 


} AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public School Music Su 
LEON S AMETI MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE AND PIANO 
| All regular departments open Ideal Home Department on the Campus 
RENOWNED VIOLINIST Send for Summer Announcement 4 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oai 


ARN OLD VOLPE Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST —— 
DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUT 


| W. OTTO MIESSNER WARREN, OHIO 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC The Only University of Music in the World 


CLAREN CE EDDY All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Cc 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS Fai! term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. Summer School opens Monday, June 22nd, 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


FREE FELLOW SHIPS DETROIT CONSERVATORY of Mus 


52nd Year 


nh Auer. Mr, Raab, Mr, Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
r. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an } : 7 W 

pe a aap ita oe are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship | Finest Conservatory in the est 
pplicatic ank on reques'! . 


_ Offers courses in Plane, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Publie School Music 
nnd Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and 
educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. 


I EAC ‘Hi ER S’ Cc Branch studios. Excellent boarding accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
CERTI FI CA ES and DEGREES | and decrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, located in 

Teechers’ Certific ates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education | ES anes oe a ogee Ps 

Bachelor of Oratory and Master. of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals Students May Enter Now. For detailed information address 


who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog, JAMES H,. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Front View Co 
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eens School, June 21st - Aug. Ist 


| Complete courses under regular faculty | 
for students:of all grades. 
Special courses for teachers and profes- 
sionals. Exceptional living accommoda- 


) j 
tions for out of town students. 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
| 2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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in the First Position 


Very helpful material for violin 
being in the form of teacher and pi 
duets. These little pieces illus 
Open Strings, String Crossings (wm 
Finger Exercises, the Trill and Trem 
the Pizzicato, the Chromatic, and 
“Teacher's Part,” Double Sto 
the Arpeggio. This is exceedingly 
esting material that the “‘wide-aws 
violin teacher will appreciate. 
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| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
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Letters From Etude Friends 


Miss Blank’s Method 
To Tup Hruper: 


My daughter and I were invited to the birth- 
day party of Janet Morrison. The young pco- 
ple played games and danced and had a jolly 

ime. 

When this sort of amusement grew rather 
tiresome, a gentleman in the crowd said to 
Janet, “Please, Miss, will you play a few se- 
lections on the piano? All of us would love 
to hear you play.” 

Janet, pausing a moment, said, ‘Oh! I can- 
not play anything.’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the young gentleman, “I 
know you can.” 3 

The girls, too, began asking, and still Janet 
hesitated. Finally the crowd insisted and be- 
gan coaxing until the situation became very 
embarrassing. Then someone in the crowd 
suggested that my daughter play. 

Without being asked the second time she 
stepped to the piano and played three beauti- 
ful selections from memory, whilst listening 
oars enjoyed every moment. How nice it was 
not to be coaxed until people give up asking. 

After these selections the jolly crowd gath- 
ered around the piano and sang a lot of high 
school songs, while Patricia played. My 
daughter’s music teacher always taught her 
not to be coaxed and begged to play, either at 
home or any place where she might be asked ; 
and this, I think, is an item of interest a 
teacher shouid take in his pupil. 

I had another interesting experience with 
my daughter when she started to take music 
lessons at the age often. We were walking by 
the home of her teacher who was playing a 
difficult selection on the piano. She stopped 
and said, “Mother, I wish I could play like 
Miss Blank.’ 

I replied, “You can, dear ; as you are getting 
along so fine under Miss Blank’s instructions, 
and it takes courage, time and_ practice.” 
Just then the thought came to me: When a 
teacher sits down to play during her spare 
moments, if she would imagine that some of 
her pupils might be listening, in some way 
there would be an inspiration there that a 
pupil would grasp and some day use advan- 
tageously. I have heard some teachers play 
about one-third. of a piece and then hurriedly 
turn to another. This seems very impracti- 
cable, and no one would care to stop and listen, 


LUCILLE BATES. 


Self-Study at Home 
To Toy Brupr: 

When I had reached about the fourth grade 
my teacher became ill, and gave up her work 
for over a year. It was during this time that 
I decided to study alone, and have kept at it 
persistently, never allowing a day to pass with- 
out a little practice, if only to go over my 
seales and arpeggios. I am sure my technic 
and ease in playing have improved one hundred 
per cent. 

It has been during this time that Tum Erupp 
has become so. indispensable to me. The 
various helpful articles and suggestions all 
serve to take the place of a teacher ; and when 
I opened the number containing the wonderful 
lesson on “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” by 
Mark Hambourg, I was simply over-joyed. It 
is all explained in such a simple and under- 
standable way that the wayfaring “girl,” 
though a fool, cannot err therein, 

When passing through our town last winter 
Mr. Hambourg gave a concert. His wonder- 
ful playing has been an inspiration to me ever 
since; and I have read with keener interest 
some of his articles in back numbers of THE 
Erupp. That same quality of clearness seems 
to pervade them all. I am now hoping that 
the other lessons you have promised during the 
year, by eminent pianists, may be within my 
grade and be explained as well as this one. 

With best wishes for future success, 

MyrTLh BERNICE FOSTER. 


The Worm Turns 
A GERMAN scientist has discovered that 
earthworms can produce musical sounds. 
Among the variety entertainments of the 
future, we may expect, will be the worm 
doing his celebrated turn. 
x * 7 * 


An IrtsHMAN, watching a parade, said 
to his friend, and pointing to the bass 
drum, “That’s the instrument I can play.” 

“Like fun you can,” responded his friend. 

“Sure I can,” said the first one. “How 
could I miss it?”—Blue Notes. 


* * * 


The Scotch of It 

“Tre verra best music I ever heard what- 
effer,” remarked one of the pipers at a 
Bobby Burns night, “was doon at Jamie 
MacLaughlan’s. There was 15 0’ us in 
Jamie’s wee back parlor, all playin’ in dif- 
ferent chunes. I thocht I was floatin’ 
about in heayen.”—Everybody’s Magazine, 


M usical Smiles 


The Piano-Accordion 
To THE ETUDE: 

I am a subscriber to your magazine, THD 
Ettpg, and will be nineteen years of age in 
July. I play, and am studying the piano- 
accordion. Please do not let that name, 
“piano-accordion,’” suggest a toy or a mere 
jazz instrument. The best of music can be 
played on it. Also one can play in any key. 

The right side, or treble, is the piano key- 
board. It has a range from the first F be- 
low middle C to the A (inclusive) in the 
third octave above middle C; a little ‘over 
three octaves, or about the same as a violin. 
The modern accordion has a double set of 
reeds with a switch, which is the same as 
a keyboard twice as large. The reeds are 
metal. There are no strings to get out of 
tune. 

The left side, or bass, has one hundred and 
twenty keys, or buttons. Some have less, 
but that is really insufficient. Some -have 
one hundred and forty, but that is not at all 
necessary. A base of one hundred and 
twenty keys has forty single notes, and 
eighty chords; major, minor and others. I 
mean that a chord of four notes is had by 
pressing one key. The bass side is at all 
times out of sight of the player. A lot of 
complicated stuff, not worth while, you 
think? Not at all. Compare it to a type- 
writer. A good. typist never has to watch 
his or her keys. (The accordion bass key- 
board consists of many buttons, looking sim- 
{lar to a’ typewriter.) Of course, there is a 
system to it. 

Now, for expression. All of the expres- 
sion is controlled by the bellows. It can be 
played as softly as a violin; and, although 
I have never tested them side by side, I 
venture to say it can be played louder than 
a strong man at the piano. Certainly there 
is more volume. One can swell a note—I 
mean “p —=—— ff p’’—without break- 
ing it or rolling, as it is necessary to do on 
the piano; this by varying the pressure on 
the bellows. Then there are many tremolo 
effects besides the natural reed tremolo. 
They can be produced by vibrating the right 
hand (fingers on the keys). which in turn 
vibrates the bellows, to produce the effects. 

The modern ‘piano’ accordion is very 
different from the old kind that the name 
“accordion” suggests. As you can easily find, 


the majority of the public who have ever 
heard it, like it. It is a high-class instru- 
ment. All the fine overtures .and other 


classics can be played on it. Some musicians 
say it is not high-class. Hither they have 
not heard it, or have only heard a few 
simple jazz pieces from it, and do not under- 
stand it; or. possibly they are jealous be- 
cause so much musie can be produced from 
it. Those who feel that way talk against 
the accordion and help retard the progress 
of the popularity of it. It is not merely a 
toy or a plain jazz instrument. The pos- 
sibilities of it are unlimited. It is mainly 
a solo instrument, and produces the effect 
of an orchestra. 

If you think it worth while, listen to:some 
phonograph records of Pietro Deiro, who is 
known as the world’s greatest piano-accor- 
dionist. If you have a representative in 
New York, or can get in touch with Pietro 
in some way, to get first-hand information, 
it would be appreciated by thousands of ac- 
cordionists throughout the United States to 
be able to get help and information concern- 
ing the instrument from THH ETUDE. 

The reason the instrument is not well 
known is that there are very few good play- 
ers, and that is because there are very few 
capable teachers. 

Davp ALBERT, 


(California. ) 


A MAN determined to begin in business 
as a touring theatrical manager. He knew 
nothing about the stage, but bought a 
musical comedy, engaged a cofipany and 
started rehearsals. At the end of the first 
performance the conductor turned ‘to him 
and said, “Well, what do you think of it, 
guv’nor?” 

“Tt’s all too loud,” he replied.’ 

The conductor pointed to the score and 
told him it was marked “Forte.” 


Whereupon the “guv’nor” replied, 
“Forty, is it? Well, make it thirty-five.” 
* * * 


A proressor of music was asked to decide 
on the relative powers of two vocalists 
whose talents existed entirely in their own 
imagination. * 

After hearing them he said to one, “You 
are the worst singer I ever heard in my 
life!” 

“Then,” exclaimed the other, “I win!” 

“No,” answered the professor, “yeu 
can’t sing at all!” : 
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“Mum” is the word! 
Every woman needs *‘ Mum” 


The use of ‘““Mum’’, the 
dainty deodorant cream, is 
not a matter of mere fastidi- 
ousness. It is common sense 
and good breeding. ‘‘“Mum’”’ 
neutralizes the odor of per- 
spiration and all body odors. 

*“Mum’’ cannot injure the 
finest fabric. Its general use 
with the sanitary napkin pro- 
claims its entire safety. 

25¢ and 50c at stores. Or sent postpaid. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1119 Chestnut St., Phila. 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS 


Suggestions for any requirements in cantatas, 
operettas or musical plays made gladly. 
Our examination privileges are liberal. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


The Favorite 


In America the Saxophone is undoubtedly the 
most popular of all musical instruments. This 
is due principally to its beautiful tonal quality, 
its adaptability to all kinds of music and the 
fact that it is comparatively easy to master. 
Anybody can soon learn to play popular airs 
on a saxophone; 


; CARL 
FISCHER 
American 

and 
BUFFET 
Paris - f 
SAXOPHONES Wy 


The Buffet Saxophone is the world’s best, and 
the Carl Fischer the equal of any American 
make. We shall be glad to send you either for 
a week’s trial. You can return it at our 
expense if you do not wish to buy it. 


Sold on Easy Payments 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 


Cart Fiscuer, Inc., E 3-26 


Cooper Square, New York. 
Without obligation on my part, please send 

me your Reed Instrument Catalog. 
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Y FAR the greatest number of re- 

quests for information which come 

to the Violinist’s ErupE have to do 
with old violins which the owners consider 
very valuable on the strength of labels 
bearing the names of great violin makers, 
which they find pasted inside the violin, 
or branded on the outside. Many people 
who have heard that millions of these 
violins are only imitations, and usually of 
no great value, want to know how they can 
tell the imitation from the genuine. Not 
a few write that they have heard that the 
great makers each had a private secret 
mark which they put on their violins; and 
they wish to know what this mark is and 
where it is to be found on the violin. They 
never reflect that the imitator of a valu- 
able violin would duplicate this private 
mark on the imitation violin. As a matter 
of fact there are very few instances of 
such marks having been used. 


Imitations? 


As with everything else in this world, 
there are imitations, and imitations, some 
good, some bad, and some indifferent. It 
requires a real expert, one who has had 
years of experience, to distinguish an 
imitation Cremona from the real article, 
in cases where the imitation has been made 
by a master workman who knew all the 
tricks of the trade and who could dupli- 
cate all the characteristics of the great 
maker whose work he was copying. Many 
of these imitation violins were made many 
years ago and consequently show signs of 
genuine age and genuine wear, thus mak- 
ing the detection of the fact that they are 
imitations all the more difficult. 

To qualify as such an expert requires 
years of study and the opportunity of see- 
ing and studying thousands of violins, new 
and old, genuine and imitation, and of all 
schools of violin making. Some of the 
people who want to know how to distin- 
guish genuine violins by the old masters 
of violin making have never even seen a 
genuine Stradivarius violin, or violins 
made by the other great makers. How 
then can they hope to distinguish the true 
from the false? As well expect a jeweler 
who had never seen a real diamond to set 
up as a judge of diamonds. 

While it is one thing to learn to distin- 
guish imitations of violins where the 
workmanship is of the highest artistic ex- 
cellence, it is not so difficult to distinguish 
comparatively crude imitations and work- 
manship of the “factory fiddle’ order, 
even although the violins contain labels of 
the great makers. Makers of fiddles of 
this type in Germany, Austria and France, 
who turn out violins by the thousand, put 
labels 6f the great makers in their violins, 
less from any intention to deceive the 
purchasers than because it has become an 
established custom of the trade, and used 
by way of trade mark. 


Easy Identification Marks 


A few of the things, by which the most 
palpable imitations can be recognized by 
the ordinary violin student, will no doubt 
interest our readers. For instance many 
violin owners send copies of Strad labels 
which they find in their violins. 

The staining and varnishing can be 
made to help very much in giving an old 
look to the violin. The stain is left 
lighter in color on portions of the violin 
subject to wear, giving the impression 
that the varnish is worn in such places. 
The varnish is often slightly chipped- in 
places, to give the idea of the violin having 
met with hard knocks; or the varnish 
will be rubbed in places to give the 
semblance of wear. It is really astonish- 
ing how a violin can be doctored up to 
make it lool old. 

As every violinist is expected to be 
a good judge of violins, the violin 
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Is It Genuine? 


student should make a habit of exam- 
ining every violin he comes across. It 
will not be long before he can learn to 
detect the imitation marks of age which 
are met with in many factory violins. He 
should also let no opportunity go by of 
examining genuine old violins by the 
masters of Cremona, and those of France, 


Germany, and other countries. Inthe 
larger cities, such as New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, the  lead- 
ing -dealers have collections of genuine 
violins by the great makers, which 
occasionally may be inspected. Con- 
cert violinists will, as a rule, show 


their violins to students who go back 
to the artist's room, after the concert. 
Violin students who live in the smaller 
cities often find it difficult to get to see 
real Cremonas. Their only chance is to 
see the violins of traveling artists. 


Factory Made or Genuine 

There is as much difference in the ap- 
pearance of a genuine Cremona and a 
common factory fiddle as between an oil 
painting by a master, and an ordinary 
chromo, or a cheap daub by a sign painter. 

The main thing in learning to distin- 
guish the true from the false is to see a 
great many violins of all kinds. Real :ex- 
perts have usually worked all their lives 
in repair shops of famous. violin dealers, 
where great artists bring their violins’ to 


j 


“Jazz is crude and superficial. It may 
have technical elements which are of in- 
tercst to the musical craftsman. That is 
open to discussion. But it is far froma 


be repaired. Such an expert acquires an 
instinct in judging violins, just as a bank 
teller who handles money all day long 
acquires a skill which instantly detects a 
counter feit. 

‘People who have only a slight knowl- 
edge of the violin are usually impressed 
by violins which are inlaid with mother 
of pearl or, with designs in wood; also 
violins which, instead of the conventional 
scroll, have heads of human beings, lions, 
griffins, angels, and so on. They get an 
idea that such violins are very rare and 
of great value. The very opposite is true. 
Occasionally great makers have indulged 
in “fancy work” of this description, but 
very rarely. Violins with this fancy in- 
laid work can often be bought for a few 
dollars wholesale. Work of this kind is 
rarely met with in either new or old vio- 
lins of the better class. Good violinists 
and concert artists usually frown on or- 
namented violins and violins with carved 
heads instead of the conventional scroll. 
They prefer a violin like those which left 
the hand of Stradivarius at his best period. 

The student will find much information 
on the great masters of violin making in 
the following works; “Old Violins, and 
Their Makers,” by Fleming; “Old Violins,” 
by Haweis; and “The Violin, Its Famous 
Makers and Their Imitators,” G. Hart. The 
latter is a work of great value, but rather 
expensive. 


finished, cultivated art, which appeals to 
what is deepest in the hearts and minds of 
humanity.” 

—Cersar THOMPSON. 


A Great Conductor with Great Violins 


ee 


Leopold Stokowski (above), famous conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is shown never ting 


the collection of rare Italian instruments owned by Rodman 


hand the ‘“‘Swan’”’ 
This instrument cost 


Wanamaker. He is holding in his 


, the last violin made by the master Stradivarius in 1737, the year of his death. 
Mr. Wanamaker $55,000; and the collection in the Shore is valued at 


$250,000. Besides the “Swan” there are three other Stradivarii, a Montaguana, a Goftiller and 


a Guadagnini viola. 


There are also two cellos, a Ruger and a Teochler. 


Members of Mr. Sto- 


kowski’s orchestra demonstrated the tones.of these rare instruments for the conductor. 


| Score-Reading r 
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By A. S. Garbett 


Any student of music interested in 
word puzzles ougit to find an equal a 
of interest in reading orchestra 
he has not done so already. Eve 
cian sooner or later wants to kn 
thing about the orchestra and 
and the most thorough way of d 
is to read a book on instrumentati 
as the excellent one by Frederick (¢ 
and then to follow it up by st 
orchestral works of the masters in 
ture Scores,” such as are so 
able nowadays. ; 

But, alas! At the very outset th 
dent finds himself up against the 
of reading in at least four differ 
and at the same time mentally t 
the horns, trumpets and clarinets 
right key. Here, for instance, is 
ing chord for wind instruments fre 
overture to the “Barber of Bagdad 
Cornelius, as it appears in print: 


Ex.1 


Fagotti 
(Bassoons) 


. 


ist & 2nd 
Horns in F 


3rd & 4th in D 


actual sound 


Trompeten in D = 
(Trumpets) 


ist & 2d Tenor 
Posaune 
(Trombones). 


Bass Posaune 
(Bass Trombone) 
Tuba (Tuba) 


In the above chord the clarinets ai 
playing; but if they were they wo 
scored in “A” and would need tra 
down a minor third. Also the s 
omitted, to save space, though tk 
offer the additional problem of 
clef. Yet, even so, there are di 
enough for the beginner. The actua 
involved in the above musical cere 
puzzle are simply these: 


The best way to study a score 
the orchestra is playing; and now 1 
have a machine that reproduces the 
sounds, this is easy. The advante 
the talking machine is that passagi 
be played over repeatedly until the - 
mental effects are thoroughly mas 
Doubtless in the near future e 
conservatory will conduct score-r 
classes with the aid of these instr 
and miniature scores. qh 


“T do not attach so* much importe 
the age of a violin, but rather look 
ability of the maker as exhibited 
instrument. If age were a grea’ 
merit, then the violins made by 
Magginis and others would be 
those made by Stradiv. 
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Management of the Orchestra 


By Dr. Perry Dickie 


(Continued from Last Month) 


illing and coaching—in groups or 
y—at times other than at the rehearsal 
absolute necessity to any amateur or- 
fa in which the members have any 
ations above mediocrity. 
‘st and foremost in all cases where 
are several first violins—no matter 
well they may be able to play as 
ts—they must undergo a ,.certain 
nt of drilling so that they will play 
her as we hear in our first class sym- 
y orchestras. In order to accomplish 
4 uniform bowing should. be exacted, 
1 should be marked on the music. The 
fingering should be strictly required 
he fingering done by a good violinist. 
result of a neglect of uniformity in 
ingering could be easily imagined, in 
“ase of passages playable in several 
_ if each one followed his own ideas, 
) necessarily there would be a lack 
lanimity that would be perceptible at 
and possibly mar the rendition of 
passages. 


Drilling in Groups 

is drilling of the violins in groups, in 
stral technic as well as their parts in 
ieces they are learning, should be done 
frequently if good results are desired. 
e line of work laid out we advise the 
wing: Attack, sustained notes, slurred 
, staccato, accents, phrasing, nuances, 
endo, diminundo, piano and double 
all must be gone over until they can 
ayed with fluency and, above all with 
9d tone and perfectly true intonation. 
second violins are already employed 
- organization, unless it is an exception 
e general rule, they will be poor and 
e conductor, if a musician, they will 
veritable thorn in the flesh. If for 
eason they must be retained—usually 
ancial matter—some efforts must be 
“to improve them if it is possible to 
9. Second violinists will need the 
drilling and coaching that we have 
dy specified for the violins. in general, 
that they will need an extra amount 
ttention in double stops which pre- 
nate largely in their orchestral parts. 
will be found to be invariably their 

ly weak point and which is so fre- 
ly heard as a discord in the playing 
e orchestra. 


Uninteresting Second Violin Parts. 
‘course the reason of all this trouble 
hard to understand when we but 
e that in all but classical and modern 
of a high class the second violin 
are most uninteresting and decidedly 


fects are not only intended to be heard 
but are most effective when given promi- 
nence as they are intended for this purpose, 
Especially do we find this to be the case 
with the ’cello, even in its solos and obbli- 
gatos, where in many cases the players on 
these instruments are seen going through 
all the motions of playing on them but not 


a sound is heard from them.- An exempli-- 


fication of the old adage of children being 
seen but not heard. The same trouble 
we find to be the case although to not quite 
as great extent with the clarinet. 

It is, however, a fact that in these same 
orchestras where the monotony of tone pre- 
vails as far as hearing these parts, one has 
no fault to find in the double bass or drum 
which are at all times in evidence. 

However we would say regarding this 
that while a happy medium is at all times 
the best, as the parts for the ’cello and 
clarinet are usually melodious and interest- 
ing, we would prefer rather to hear them 
too prominent than not at all or even too 
weak, 

When brass instruments are already in 
the orchestra—which however we do not 
advise—their chief fault will be usually 
a poor intonation, playing out of tune with 
the orchestra and often with each other, 
and especially so with those playing. the 
middle parts. If these faults cannot be 
corrected the players should cease to be 
members of the organization. However, 
we have found that a great help in pre- 
venting the instruments from changing 
their pitch, when not in use during rests, 
is an occasional breathing through them to 
keep them at an even temperature. 


Special Attention to Wood Wind 

The wood wind—flutes and clarinets— 
should receive attention; and, as the clari- 
net is the most important of these and 
absolutely necessary for the rendition of 
orchestral music, it should be the especial 
aim of the conductor that it be at its best. 

A clarinetist who has not had the op- 
portunity to hear his instrument played as 
it. is in our symphony orchestras cannot 
realize what delightful tones can be ob- 
tained from it in the hands of virtuosos 
as these players are. In lieu of this, how- 
ever, a very satisfactory idea can be ob- 
tained as to what to aim for by the use 
of phonographic records of clarinet solos, 
of which several excellent ones have been 
made and which, if used as studies and fol- 
lowed closely, would prove valuable educa- 
tional factors for the musician who is 
trying to get the best from his instrument. 

Those of us who have had any experi- 


The Child’s 
Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music im their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 

versal musical instrtiment—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship, 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 

. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 

Nellie C.  Hudd, Principal Mozart 
School, Chicago. 


Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. k 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 
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ence,-even in listening to this instrument, 
know that the clarinet when well played is 
one of the most beautiful of instruments; 


s to say the least. Hence, good 
violinists do not care to play them. 
we cannot blame them for 
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who does this in the expecta- 
ing any pleasure out of it, we 

» where it is coming from. 
conductor possesses—as we would 
wing acquaintance at least with 
nstruments of the orchestra—and 
a is more likely to be the case if he 
t or organist—he can personally 
all the drilling and coaching that 
, and which he can expect to be 
om the very beginning and 
ut the whole life of the orchestra. 
he desires correct renditions of 
d the proper interpretation of the 
the composers, which latter is 
entirely Tgnored and the rendi- 
s rather of the character of the 

an anything else. 

ms to be a lack of the proper 
1 that perceptible orchestral ef- 


In a large number of amateur orches- 
tras are to be found saxophones; however, 
as there are no parts written for them, in 
orchestral music of the better class, they 
are used as substitutes for other instru- 
ments the tone qualities of which they in 
no way resemble as they are very essen- 
tially themselves and nothing else. They 
are also employed for doubling with other 
parts; but in this case it is very like the 
case in the Scriptures of the “lion lying 
down with the lamb” only here the lion 
(saxaphone) arises and the lamb. (the 
other parts) is entirely swallowed up and 
unheard. 


“T use a steel E string and one of my 
bows has black hair. My pupils develop 
quickness of finger action in various ways.” 

; —ANTON WITEK. 
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By W. J. *Henderson 


“Percy Grainger has long been regarded as one of the interest- 
ing personalities in the world of music. The B-flat partita of 
Bach with which he began the program was all reticence, repose, 
suavity and vocal beauty. It was the perfection of contrapuntal 
H clarity and the very pith and point of rhythm. It abounded in 
subtlety of detail and in suggestiveness of melodic treatment. In 
_short it was a reading in which charm and skill were admirably 
combined.”—Eve. Sun, New York, November 17, 1925. 

“Percy Grainger grows in artistic stature and popularity every 
season. His recital in Carnegie Hall filled the huge auditorium 
with enthusiastic listeners, hundreds of whom remained after the 
conclusion of the regular program for a generous assortment 
of encores. 

“The Brahms sonata gives a pianist the opportunity for a thorough 
test of his powers, from the majestic first movement to the deli- 
cately whispered intermezzo, and Grainger passed every test with 
flying colors. There was never a pause in his clarity and bril- 
liance of tone. The audience was steadily and tumultuously en- 
thusiastic, the boxes were all full and it was altogether an enor- 
mously successful recital. Grainger is aceumulating a following 
to equal Hoffman’s and deservedly so.”—Eve. Post, New York 
City, November 17, 1925. 


‘“‘THRONG HEARS GRAINGER” 


“Pianist’s Interpretations of the Masters 
Meet with Appreciation”’ 


“Grainger is one of the few pianists who succeed in filling a 


large concert hall. . . Four shorter pieces, among them a song 
by Fauré arranged for piano by Grainger, were greatly applauded, 
leading to several recalls and a double encore . . . three works 


’ 


by Chopin all of which won fervent recognition,’ 


>) P —Times, New 
York, November 17, 1925. 
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leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 
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By Philip Hale : e 


“This recital was one of the most delightful we have heard 1 
many seasons. Grainger did well in playing Bach’s Partita 
omit the Courante. Whdt beautiful music is in this Partita. 
sonata of Brahms chosen by Grainger contains undisputab) 
lofty and fine thoughts. If Mr, Grainger played in a poetic m 
ner the music of Bach, with exquisite tonal quality and the r 
site intimacy, without any attempt at giving the movements un 
swollen significance, he bestowed an epic character on the ster 
pages of the sonata without sentimentalizing the relieving ant 
lyrical episodes. 

“Here was a program that called for a performance to 
that Grainger is not that fearsome creature, a musical special 
Bach and Debussy, Brahms and Albeniz in turn appealed to him 
and he was their faithful, illuminating, glorifying interpreter.”— 
Herald, Boston, Mass,, December 16, 1925. © 


‘BRIMMING PLEASURES” 


“For an evening of pure enjoyment what can equal a piano 
recital by Percy Grainger? Once again Jordan Hall was fill 
And an enthusiastic company of listeners it was that filled 
Bach began and Chopin ended the program; between stood Brah: 
Ravel, Fauré, Debussy, Albeniz. 

“But the greatest revelation of the evening came in the la 
broad playing of three pieces of Chopin. For once a clos 
piece furnished a true climax in all possible ways: musically, 
brilliance and power, in performance. The A-flat major polona 
was the piece, All the best of the Percy Grainger of the eve 
was in this piece, the gripping sense of rhythmic compulsion, 
power to proceed to unheard-of climaxes, beauty of tone, in melo 
divisions, directness and simplicity of interpretation througho) 
No pianist hereabouts in recent years has so magnified it. Seld 
has bigness in all its phases so thoroughly entered into ev 
corner and every crevice of a piece of music, all without sacri 
ficing delicacy or finesse or on occasion songful melodic playi 
Here was an example of ‘the greater Chopin’ with -greatn 

|; raised to the nth power.’”—Eve. Transcript, by A. H. M., Bost 
Puoro sy Morse, N. Y. Mass., December 16, 1925. ; 
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eparate solos with piano. 
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anologues 


r pianologue merits a place On every enter- 
fogram. For either stage or home use, we 
ecommend the following as musical readings 
bsolos. 


"IN Db TWILIGHT . “ (Negro) 
® O' ME KINGDOM . (Irish Dialect) 
g ; - : . _ (Humorous) 
SSMILIN’ (Inspirational) 
DIES’ AID z i A £ (Humorous) 
y Wo Lives Next DooR (Humorous) 
SIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
. (Humorous) 
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ue of entertainment material on request. 
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‘my part, please send me 
Cathlog. 


Genuineness of Violins. 

M. J. It is quite impossible to say whether 
your violins are genuine without seeing them, 
since there are millions of violins containing 


labels exactly like those you send. All but a 
very small fraction of these violins are imita- 
tions. You will have to show your violins to 
an expert. 


Professional Courtesy. 

O. B. H.—Where a pupil is under instruc- 
tion I make it a rule not to try to mix in 
and interfere with the work of the teacher, by 
trying to map out a_course. Besides, I cannot 
possibly tell you what is best for the pupil 
without hearing him play. No good teacher 
uses the same beaten track with all pupils, 
because every pupil differs, 


Value of Maggzini. 

Fr. E. H.—A genuine Maggini, in good con- 
dition, would be worth several thousand dol- 
lars, but there is hardly more than one chance 
in a hundred thousand that your violin is 
genuine. As there are no experts in the town 
Where you live, your only course would be to 
ship your violin for examination to a leading 
dealer in old violins in one of the large cities. 
This would involve trouble and expense, but 
you would have to take the risk of being disap- 
pointed. No one can tell you if your violin 
is genuine without seeing it. 
Callused Fingers. 

A. HE. J.—Your letter does not state the 
exact nature of your callus trouble. However, 
if the callused places on your fingers are too 
thick, and interfere with proper fingering, you 
might try the advice of a leading New York 
City physician in treating calluses. Soak the 
callused parts in very warm water for ten or 
fifteen minutes in the evening, and then apply 
Warm linseed oil. Leave the oil on all night 
and in the morning scrape the calluses with 
a knife. 


A Buchstetter, 

W. H. T.—The translation of the label in 
your violin would be as follows: ‘Gabriel 
David Buchstetter, Stadtamhof, near Ratisbon, 
String instrument, and violin maker. Year 
1752. No. 26.” Buchstetter was a German 
maker; and, while he can hardly be classed 
among the famous violin makers, he made 
some good instruments. Stadtamhof is a town 
near Ratisbon, a city in Germany. 


Playing Harmonies. 

M. F.—The chances are that if you cannot 
execute difficult compositions, and harmonies 
on your violin, which you say cost $100, you 
could not execute them on a more expensive 
violin. It is quite true that harmonics come 
out better on a very fine instrument, but, at 
the same time, they can be made reasonably 
well on a lower priced instrument. Without 
kearing you play and examining your violin, it 
is only guess-work for me to try to locate the 
trouble. Possibly your violin is out of adjust- 
ment, or in need of repairs. Would advise you 
to ship it to some good violin maker to be put 
in order. It may be, also, that you have not 
had a sufficiently thorough course of instruc- 
tion in violin technic to fit you for playing 
compositions by Paganini and Sarasate, which 
you say you are working on. These works re- 
quire a very advanced technic. It also takes 
much study and great talent to play harmonics 
well, especially in the case of artificial har- 
monies. 


Gabrielli. 


R. C. H—Gabrielli was a Florentine violin 
maker of some note, and iis violins would be 
easily worth the sum you name. _ Tlowever, 
the label states that the violin is only a copy 
of the Italian maker and made by a German 
violin maker of no special note. It is impossi- 
ble to give you any idea of the value of the 
violin without seeing it. It may he a cheap 
German factory fiddle, or it may be a well- 
made copy worth the sum you name. No one 
ean tell you without seeing. it. 


Another Imitation. 

* W. W.—Your violin is evidently an imita- 
tion Stradivarius, as the label bears the word 
“Germany.” Original Strads. were made in 
Italy. The chances are that the violin is a 
factory fiddle, made for export by German 
manutacturers, and of no great value; but I 
could not say without seeiifg the violin. 


Selling Violin. 

J. B.—I would suggest that the first thing 
to do, as a help to selling your violin, would 
be to obtain a certificate from some well-known 
violin expert that the violin is genuine. Other- 


-wise it would be very difficult to sell it. There 


is a great demand for genuine Strads., and al- 
most any firm of dealers in old violins would 
buy it, or find a customer for it, if it is genu- 
ine. 


Velocity Study. 

W. F. Van O.—To learn to play velocity 
passages like those in sixteenth notes which 
you send, I know of nothing so effective as 
practicing them with the metronome. In this 
manner you are sure to get them with absolute 
equality, that is, if you follow the beats of 
the metronome faithfully. Set the metronome 
at a very moderate tempo at first, so that it is 
easy for you to play the notes at the indicated 
speed. As you gradually gain facility from 
day to day, you can set the tempo faster, until 
you are able to play the passages at the re- 
quired speed. 2—TIf you are ready for them, I 
know of no studies better than the Kreutzer 
Etudes, which you say you are studying. 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Strad. Labels. 

T. C.—There are millions of violins con- 
taining Strad. labels like you send. You would 
have to send your violin to an expert in order 
to tell whether it is a real Strad. or not, but 
as the chances are so overwhelmingly in favor 
of the violin being only a copy, you would no 
doubt go to useless trouble and expense in so 
doing. 


Light or Heavy Bow. 

A. E.—You have probably misunderstood 
the violin teachers you write about, some of 
whom you say advise always bowing lightly, 
and some heavily. In playing very softly you 
naturally have to bow very lightly, while in 
playing loud tones more pressure is applied. 
Beginners invariably bow too heavily, letting 
tbe whole weight of the arm press down on 
the string. At the beginning the bowing 
should be very light until the student learns 
to apply pressure without stiffening the wrist 
and elbow joints, which produces a rough, 
scratchy tone. 2—T naturally cannot estimate 
the talent of an individual I do not know and 
haye never heard play. However, according 
to your history of your friend’s musical studies 
and suecess in professional work, I should 
think. she would make no mistake in keeping 
on with her musical activity. 


A Stainer. 

BE. M. J.—According to the label in your 
violin, it was made by Jacob Stainer, at Ab- 
sam, near Innsbruck, in 1710; but there is not 
one chance in many thousands that this is true. 
There are great numbers of imitation Stainers 
about. It is impossible to tell you anything 
of the value of your violin without seeing it. 


Stringing the Violin. 

L. G.—In stringing your violin it would be 
best to use only the WD of steel, with the little 
patent tuner which is in such universal use. 
All orchestra violinists, and most of the con- 
eert violinists, now use the steel FE string. 
Its use will not harm your violin, especially if 
you use the string which has the little sliding 
pad of silk which fits over the notch in the 
bridge. Concert violinists, many of them, use 
the steel E on their Cremona violins worth 
many thousands of dollars. 


G Out of Tune. 

H. W. S.—If your G string has become thor- 
oughly stretched, and still will not stay in 
tune to a reasonable extent, three things 
might be the cause of the trouble: your peg 
may not fit exactly; the string may not be put 
on properly; or in playing you allow your 
chin or jaw to press on the tail-piece, which 
alters the tone of the string. 2—To remedy 
the trouble you have with your fingers slip- 
ping up the stick of the bow towards the mid- 
dle, you might slip a piece of thin rubber hose 
two or three inches long, on the stick where 
the hand holds the bow in playing. You can 
get rubber grips to put on the stick at the 
music store. 


Helps for Beginners. 

il. G.—There is a series of five miniatures 
for violin and piano (Theo. Presser Co.), by 
Frederic A. Franklin, the violin parts of which 
are entirely on the open strings. These can 
be used to advantage in the very first few 
weeks of violin study. The melodies are car- 
ried by the piano ; the compositions as a whole 
make a very pleasing effect and are a wonder- 
ful incentive to the young player. 


Buying a Violin. 

J. P. W.—It would be of no use for me to 
send you lists of makers, and prices, as you 
can get these from violin dealers. Besides, I 
could not recommend any violin, no matter 
who the maker was, without seeing it, as the 
quality of violins by the same maker differ 
so much. Get eatalogs and price lists from 
various dealers in old violins: and have them 
send you a selection of violins at about your 
price, to choose from. It would hardly pay 
you to bother with European dealers, unless 
you.could go to Europe and pick the violin 
out. It would be endless bother (owing to 
the customs regulations) to have a _ violin 
sent from Europe on approval; and if you 
should buy without seeing the violin, you 
would have to arrange to import it, and pay 
the duty, and then it might not suit you after 
all. Better stick to the American violin 
dealers. 


Shall I Study Violin? 

G. H.—I should want to know your son 
personally and have him for a pupil for a few 
months before I could feel justified in advising 
him to take up violin playing for a profession. 
A really competent violinist is usually sure 
of a fair income; but the chances of making 
large sums do not begin to compare with 
business or with. the professions of law and 
medicine. No one should become a_profes- 
sional violinist unless his love for the work 
is so great that he feels he could not be satis- 
fied in any other profession, The only way 
is for you to send your son to a conservatory 
in one of the large cities for a few menths. 
He can tell at the end of that time whether 
he Jikes the musical life; and lis teachers 
and the friends he makes can tell him if he 
has sufficient talent to make it worth while to 
go on. 


Widhalm. 

Cc. A. B.—Leopold Widhalm, Nuremburg, 
1765-1788, made some excellent violins, some 
of whieh are of considerable value. He imitated 
the violins of Stainer with great suecess. It 
is impossible to value a violin without seeing 
at. 


There's a 
big place in 
music jor 
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Popularity, pleasure, 
a big income, all may be yours 
if you start now to cultivate 
your musical “bump” with a 
Conn saxophone! 


You're sure of quick suc- 
cess because cf Conn’s exclusive 
features: simplified key system, 
patented tuning device, foil vac- 
uum pads, perfect scale, beauti- 
ful tone, easy blowing. If you can 
whistle you can learn to play. The big 


stars, Isham Jones, Ted Lewis, and 
hundreds more, choose the Conn. 


Asa doubling instrument for< 
those who now play or sing, the Conn 
saxophone opens great opportuniti 
Used now in all combinations, includ 
ing even the symphony orchestra, the 
saxophone ranks as one of the most 
important modern instruments. | 


Send coupon now for details 
of Free Trial; Easy Payments, on any 
Conn. Weare the only makers of every 
instrument for the band. The Conn C- 
Melody Saxophone is the beginner’s 
“best bet.’ Ask us about it, now. 


“Success in Music 
and How to Win 
It,” by Sousa and 
other artists. Send 
for your copy. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 
313 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send “Success in Music” and details of trial 
offer on 


eeereee Coe dae rece seen rte neveseneveeaedeuseeresncsone 


(Instrument } 
Nameneneitions Sues sas seMteteande nets Mantes oe iat eele 


St OLE, 92 F< cen sleds wood eee ndeters. vaste s carck as 


Clty vneaenin nee Meds feouaen svias Delta eae s Prictir cy’ 
State Pests csttaet als iisisee seam vets meciqa vices eilee Paainteys Slee 
COUR Ey eiaaie ats atae Sb xan te MEE Ae vie stats. ocala oa aa. 


(Write with pencil, please ) 
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Musical Traditions 


By Robert Price 


Tue need of musical traditions in our 
small communities is becoming each year 
more apparent. Frontier life and -mush- 
room-like growth, which are compara- 
tively recent history in many sections, have 
not been favorable to the establishment of 
perennial musical interests. Consequently 
this lack is one of the chief faults which 
distinguish American music life from that 
of the Old World. 

Everywhere in Europe one finds musical 
traditions. Often they date back into the 
twilight of the Middle Ages. In England 
and Wales practically every town has a 
choral society or two which meet every 
week to rehearse and prepare for several 
public concerts a year. Often the reper- 
toire of these local organizations is noth- 
ing short of staggering. Only last year 
the author’s native community in south 
England celebrated its 204th Choir Festi- 
val, with a program consisting of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Handel’s “Messiah,” EI- 
gar’s “Dream of Gerontius,”’ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” Brahm’s “Requiem” and 
Bach’s “B Minor Mass,” along with sev- 


eral minor works. Such a program is 
astonishing to the average American, par- 
ticularly when it is noted that most of the 
singers were local persons who had never 
had any training outside of the three 
church choirs participating in the festival. 

We are making some progress along this 
line, however. College towns and the 
larger cities are paving the way to a new 
era. A small town in central Ohio gave 
its 16th annual performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” last year, and there are other 
encouraging developments here and there. 
But everywhere there are limitless possi- 
bilities going constantly unnoticed. 

Music teachers and choir leaders have 
great opportunities ahead of them in this 
field. What achievement can be more 
worthy than the placing of a festival or 
oratorio or concert on the community cal- 
endar as a looked-forward-to annual event, 
or the founding of an instrumental or 
choral club that will last down through 
the years? Small town musicians will ac- 
complish their noblest work in the estab- 
lishment of musical traditions, 


Kisses and Cash 


By Merritt G. Watson 


MusIcIans and music teachers are re- 
ported to live on “praise.” Praise is.a fine 
thing, but it will not pay board bills. The 
music worker should be substantially and 
richly rewarded for what he has to give to 
the world. 

Papa Mozart said, when he was touring 
with his marvelous son, “If the kisses be- 
stowed upon Wolfgang could be trans- 
formed into good Louis d’Or we should 
have nothing to grumble at. The misfor- 


tune is that the hotel keepers have no de- 
sire to be paid in kisses.’ Later, he said, 
“We have swords, laces, mantillas, snuff 
boxes, gold cases, sufficient to furnish a 
shop; but as for money it is a scarce ar- 
ticle, and I am positively poor.” 

Honor your teacher and your organist, 
but see to it that they are abundantly and 
richly rewarded, that their splendid work 
for the happiness of man and the better- 
ment of the world may continue without 
the hampering pinch of small means. 


Who Created 


Hisrortans have not agreed as to just 
who should have the credit of creating the 
sonata. Dr. Burney gave this honor to 
Turini, the organist of the Cathedral of 
Brescia, about 1634. However, in 161], 
Banchieri, of Venice, had already published 
two sonatas. Giovanni Gabrieli, organist 
of St. Mark’s, of Venice, designated some 
of his compositions as Sonate da Chiesa, 
or Church Sonatas. These first sonatas 
were for several instruments in concert, as 


the Sonata ? 


two viols and a bass, or a violin, violone 
and organ. 

It is certain, however, that the first 
harpsichord sonata was written by Johann 
Kuhnau, who preceded Bach at the St. 
Thomas Church of Leipsig. In an appen- 
dix to a collection of his compositions he 
placed this First Sonata, to which he re- 
ferred in the preface: “I have added at 
the end a Sonata in B Flat which will 
please music lovers, for why should not 
such things be attempted on the clavicr?” 


“T give forth what is in me. When 
I think of the Divine Being, my heart 
is so full of joy that the notes fly off 


as from a spindle, and as I have a 
cheerful heart He will pardon me if 
I serve Him cheerfully.’—Haydn. 


Pride 


ment. 


facturer 


155-59 Columbus Ave. 


of Possession 


Ask the artist who is a proud owner of a Vega instru- 
: He will tell you the merits which have made 
Vega, for nearly a half century, the leading manu- 
and 
instruments. 


importer of the highest quality 


* Vega Violins, made by the foremost present day 
craftsmen of Europe, are reproductions of famous 
models in every detail of design, selected wood and 
superior workmanship. 
purity of tone, and powerful resonant qualities. 


Possessing unblemished 


Vega Violins $50.00 to $500.00 
Other complete outfits $25.00 up. 


The VEGA €o. 


Boston, Mass. 


Write for free catalog 


Lesson Day a 


By Russell Gilbert 


1. Be sure of the day and the hour. 
Know just how long it will take you to 
get there. See that all your music is in 
your case the night before. Be sure to 
take the case along with you. You will 
need the music. 

2. Strive to arrive ahead of time. This 
will give you a few moments to collect 
your thoughts and your breath before the 
lesson begins. 

3. If something has delayed you, rather 
arrive late than rush and push to get there 
and arrive on time in a disturbed condition. 

4. On the way to the lesson think of 
what you have done with your music since 
the last lesson. If there was anything that 
you did not understand, remember to ask 
about it. 

5. A heavy meal eaten just before the 
lesson may give you indigestion. It will 
surely make your mind work slowly as 


digestion takes the blood from yout 

6. Do not meet the teacher with 
chain of your troubles upon your 
Meet him with a smile and he w 
back. 

7. Do not make a question mark ¢ 
self. Ask only questions essential 
understanding of your work. 

8. When you meet other pupils 
reception room be polite but rese 
first. Do not treat them like le 
brothers at the first meeting. 

.9. Never brag about your work | 
compositions you are studying. 
whom you do so may hear you 
them and smile at your conceit. 

10. Refrain from telling the othe 
about their mistakes. If you hea 
about another pupil, say that you 
believe it; and never repeat it for g 
it is not true. 
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Five Weeks 
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OLUMBIA 
MUSIC 


Professional 
Summer Schoo 


June 28 to July 31 


Clare Osborne] 
Director — 


Many Special Features for 
the Teachers of Music 


INTERPRETATION FOR ARTIST STUDENTS 
INTENSIVE COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS — 
PIANO, THEORY, VOICE, VIOLIN 
NORMAL TRAINING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Mus 


509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ETUDE RADIO HO 


SECOND THURSDAY OF EACH MONTH 
AT EIGHT-FIFTEEN P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


STATION WIP — Gimbel Brothers, 


of the Editorial Staff, Contributing Writers and Composers Partici 
in Making THE ETUDE RADIO HOUR an Enjoyable Period 
Those Who “‘Listen In.”” Be Sure to Hear It This Month. 
mr ‘ 


ETUDE 


.LIE DUNHAM’S 


PPLING WAVES 
Waltz 


ry Ford said: 

le played one waltz as good, 
‘tis, to my liking at least, as 
y | ever heard anywhere in the 
rid, one of his own creations, 
1c Rippling Waves.’ ” Z 


Piano Solo .40 
Violin and Piano .50 


PROMPTING 


How To Do It 
by 


John M. Schell 
Av ds 


isa complete guide and contains the 
ss of all square dances commonly used. 


NJO PLAYER’S PASTIME 


OLIN PLAYER’S PASTIME 
Each $1.00 


ctions of well-known airs, operatic 
dies, jigs, reels, waltzes, etc. 


Your local dealer has copies 


, FISCHER, Inc. £207 NEW YORK 


ISTON 


CHICAGO 
2 Boylston St. 430-432 So. Wabash Ave. 
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ee Self-Instructive Books on 
; The Art of 


DDERN JAZZ 


PIANO PLAYING 
BY ART SHEFTE 


can learn to play Popular Music with all 
2 Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by 


RADIO ARTISTS 
BOOK teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 Snappy 
lings, Blues, Fill-in Embellishments, etc. 
of dollars to any pianist, amateur 
i Price, $1.50 
K—Jazz Bass. The backbone of 
ing. is book teaches the various 
Bass necessary in professional work, in 
chords. Price, $1.00 
OK—Keyboard Harmony Simplified. 
and most condensed method ever pub- 
s subject. So simple that a child can 
Price, $1.50 
n your dealer, or delivered C.O D. 
by mail if desired 


PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 
: 825 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
on Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill, 


With or without music, Short Course 
ught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
ed Wffects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
zz, Trick Wndings, Clever Breaks, Space 
‘Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
subjects, including Ear Playing. 133 pages 
25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 


1836 W, Adams St,, Los Angeles, Cal 
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The Conductor’s Baton 


By E. H. Pierce 


IN EARLIER days it was the custom, even 
in the case of symphony orchestras and the 
large aggregations of voices and instru- 
ments taking part in operas and oratories, 
for the leader to sit at the piano (or the 
harpsichord, its predecessor), and set the 
tempos by his own playing, aided to some 
extent by occasional motions of the head 
or hands. In some cases, however, the 
chief first-violinist served as conductor. 
This arrangement is still in constant use 
with the smaller theater orchestras, but 
for adequate guidance of large bodies of 
singers or players, nothing takes the place 
of an efficient conductor who directs with 
the baton. 

One of the earliest musical directors to 
adopt this now almost ‘universal custom 
was Lully, the great French composer, but 
the baton he used was a large heavy staff 
or cane. The motions he made with it 
must necessarily have been quite different 
from those customary with a small light 
stick, but doubtless they served the same 
purpose. Unfortunately, he became a mar- 
tyr to his use of the baton: in the year 
1697, while conducting a large choral work, 
he brought it down on his own foot so 
heavily as to cause a wound which devel- 


oped into an abscess from which he ulti- 
mately died. 

It is impossible to say at just what date 
the use of the baton became general in 
European orchestras, but in 1820 Spohr as 
“suest conductor” introduced the custom 
into England. By the time of Mendelssohn 
it had become so well-recognized and gen- 
eral that Berlioz published an instructive 
essay on the art of conducting with the 
baton, which is still one of the standard 
works on the subject. When Berlioz and 
Mendelssohn met at Leipsic in 1841, they 
exchanged batons as a gesture of mutual 
respect and friendship, Berlioz accompany- 
ing his with a clever little note couched 
in the vein of our own James Fenimore 
Cooper, whose “Leatherstocking Tales” 
were at that time having a tremendous 
vogue in Europe as well-as in America: 
“To Chief Mendelssohn. Great Chief! 
We promised to exchange our tomahawks ; 
here is mine. It is bigger, yours is plain; 
only the. squaws and palefaces love orna- 
mental weapons. Be my brother! And 
when the Great Spirit shall send us to the 
Happy Hunting-ground, may we hang up 
our tomahawks together at the gate of the 
council-house !” 


American Musical Criticism of Other Days 


By Adrian Anderson 


A younc gentleman, attached to an 
American paper, went to hear Emma 
Abbott sing, and this is the way it af- 
fected him: 

“Miss Abbott is beautiful as an angel, 
and was dressed in green. Her voice is 
sweet as the tender accents of a mother 
crooning her only babe to sleep, and strong 
as a tempest when it roars in the forest 
and smashes the monarchs of the woody 


vales. Listening to her, the soul is lifted 
on the wings of infinite joy, and soars into 
the realms of eternal glory. When she 
ceased singing we fell back again to earth, 
and were stunned by the concussion as 
though we had fallen from the top of a 
four-story house or been hit in the stom- 
ach by a mule.”—from a very old news- 
paper clipping. 


New Music Books Reviewed 


Self Help for the Violinist (“The Strad.” Li- 
brary, No. XXV 11). By Sid. G. Hedges; 168 
pages, several illustrations, and musical ex- 
amples; bound in cloth. Published by the 
Strad, Office, 2 Duncan Terrace, N. 1, London, 
Bng.; Chas. Scribners Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., Nejy York City. 

This work, by Sid. G. Hedges, the well- 
known English writer on musical topics, 
should be in the hands of every young violin- 
ist, for it is full of helpful ideas, and contains 
many hints not ordinarily found in books of 
this character. Mr. Hedges has the happy 
faculty of making everything interesting 
which he writes about, and the present work 
is no exception. This book will be of especial 
interest to the student who is trying to learn 
violin playing without a teacher, or with a 
limited amount of instruction. Among the 
chapters of unusual interest are those on: 
“The Teacherless Student,” “Teaching as a 
Profession,” ‘Why Play! Scales?” and on 
“Making Lessons“Interesting.” It would take 
a great amount of a violin teacher’s time to 
tell his pupil the information contained in 
this valuable volume, which the pupil can learn 
for himself by getting and reading it. 


Voice Training. By W. S. Drew. Bound 
in boards; seventy-five pages; illustrated. 
Published by the Oxford University Press at 
$1.20 per copy. 

This small volume does not attempt to deal 
with those subjective sensations which accom- 
pany the production of a well-produced tone 
—that part of voice culture which can be 
successfully pursued only under the personal 
direction of a skilled teacher. It does point 
out to the student the relation of the theo- 
retical to the practical side of the art; and 
at the same time gives warning of some of 
the things which cannot be done safely with 
the voice. Taken in all it is a most prac- 
tical little book whose councils may be taken 
as a quite reliable guide for the young singer. 


Bach’s B Minor Mass. By C. Sanford 
Terry. Flexible paper cover; forty-seven 
pages illustrated. Published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press at 50 cents per copy. 

The object of the series which includes this 
book is to provide students and concert-goers 
with reliable guidance to the classics, more 
solid than that afforded by annotated pro- 
grams. And this one serves its purpose 


more than well. The history and structure 
of the work are carefully noted. Each move- 
ment is carefully analyzed and the leading 
themes quoted for the guidance of the stu- 
dent of the composition. The perusal of this 
little book would be a most valuable prepara- 
tion for anyone contemplating a hearing of 
this great masterpiece of choral music. 


The Margin of Music. By Edwin Evans. 
Bound in boards; seventy-one pages. Pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press at $1.20 
per copy. 

The contents of this interesting little book 
are taken from articles contributed to Musi- 
cal News and Herald while the author was 
editor of that journal, In the various chap- 
ters he has discussed fearlessly certain themes 
of interest to the professional musician as well 
as the attendant at concerts and opera. LEyi- 
dently the writer has delved deeply into 
musical annals as well as into the funda- 
mentals of the art; so his affirmations may 
well be given careful consideration by the 
profession and student, 


Fugitive Notes on Some Cantatas and the 
Motets of J. 8S. Bach. By W. G. Whittaker. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) ; 
298 pages; numerous notation examples. 
Bound in cloth. Price, $4.20. 

Twenty-one of the cantatas and motets are 
carefully analyzed as to their harmonie struc- 
ture, their form and their spiritual contents 
in this interesting book. Many examples are 
given of Bach’s marvelous skill in the use 
of the orchestra and his unerring choice of 
the instrumental] tone color best suited to 
produce the effects he desired. Some sugges- 
tions upon the interpretation are given, and 
how to obtain the proper balance of tone 
between chorus and orchestra and solo voices 
and orchestra. The dangerous subjects of 
the replacement of obsolete instruments by 
those in use to-day is touched upon with 
discretion. Three appendices will be of great 
nse to the conductor and the student. The 
first contains an alphabetical list of all the 
cantatas and a stimmary of the instruments 
required in the performance of each of them. 
The second contains a list of the cantatas 
translated into Bnglish with the names of 
the. publishers, while the third gives a list 
of the secular cantatas. Altogether it is a 
remarkable work, admirable alike for its eru- 
dition and its practicality. 
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ree OW a hand- 
Book some rug, a 
prettily shaded 


lamp, a big comfy chair makes 
home new. As you survey the 
rooms of your own home, picture 
what a delightful transforma- 
tion a new piece of furniture 
here or a suite there will bring! 


The New Larkin Book 
Offers the Ideal Way 


There’s a cheerful, helpful plan 
whereby you may place these desired 
furnishings in your home NOW and 
pay for them on the most convenient 
liberal terms—The Larkin | Better 
Homes Plan. The new Larkin Catalog 
pictures suites, tables, lamps, rockers, 
rugs, curtains, silverware, china, etc. 
and tells of this plan which delights 
thousands of home makers. There’s a 
copy of this book for you. 


Mail Coupon To-day 


Letrkttt Co tae 2 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 


Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog 
No. 241 picturing fine furniture for every room 
of the home, and telling of the popular Larkin 
Better Homes Plan. 


The Drrector of Evers 


MALE GUARTE 


and GLEE CLUB 


, will hail with’delight 
THE WITMARK CHORUSES No. 1 
FOUR PART SONGS 


for MALE VOICES eae 
A BIG FEATURE 
LYRIC TENORS and DEEP BASSES are SCARCE 


Owing to this we have paid particular attention to 
out arrangements, the Tenors rarely going above F, 
Basses only touching an Ab or G occasionally. 


GREAT for BOYS’ GLEE CLUBS 
SONGS for all OCCASIONS 


Favorite Ballads, Spirituals, Sacred, Humorous, 
Novelty, Patriotic, March, Dialect, Parting and 
Friendship songs. ‘ 
CONTENTS: 42 in the Deep—Bake 
* Dat Chicken Pie—Deep River 
—Grateful, O Lord, Am I'!—Here’s Love and Suc- 
cess to You—Honey, If Yo’ Only Knew—In the 
Candlelght—Lamplit Hour—Lazy Billl—Let the 
Rest of the World Go By—Life of a Hunter for Me 
—Lord’s Prayer—O Land of Hope and Freedom— 
Outdoor Life—Story of Old. Glory, the Flag We 
Love—Strumming—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot— 
Tale of a Bucket, Till We Meet Again, Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing, River Shannon—Just the Thing, 


for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


FREE “% Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 

as Tee MATERIAL, Songs, Jokes. Mon- ERY 
gs, ‘e-Up, gs, Musical Plays, 2-, 

3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS. AF. 


in Schools, Colleges, Churches, Lodges, Homes, etc. 
M. WITMARK & SONS 
1650 Broadway, New York 


Soa 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND AR 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. 24th YEAR Ralfe Leech Sterner, Direc 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Stud 


. (according to teacher for private lessons) which include board and room, tt 
Starting May 15 pupils may enter any day Rates: $250 and $300 4 lectures, Baer: concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc. 4 
CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING ; Fe 
Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner Aloys Kremer Leila Yale 4 
One of the world’s greatest pianists. TPuerwell knownlwoice teacher of the Hendaict Teacher and Pianist. Hf Teacher ot Poet School Music in o ut 
The great Liszt interpreter who during this voice departments in colleges and schools. Frederick Riesberg Sh as oe ta dl 
course will play works of all the great masters. aa ‘i Tan zg F, 
Distinguished pianist who studied with Franz Helen Carmichael Roberts . 
- Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. 7 is ¥ ¢ 
Paul Stoeving Frank Howard Warner Drawing, Painting and Interior Decoratix 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar Alexander Pero q 
and author. Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. Harmony and Counterpoint. AND MANY OTHERS j 
Free and Partial Free Scholarships Open for Competition in these Courses Our Entire Faculty will Remain in New York City and Teach all S 


SUMMER MUSIC SCI 


FEEL MUS 
KNOW MU 
PLAY MUS 


Special Student Classes. C 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
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= — = hip and Piano Playing fo 
i Oldest and most practicalsystem ship 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers chers. Sight Singing 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited “Do re mi,” “Intervals,” 
Ki d t field. Write for particulars in ” 
in ergar en correspondence course. Add: 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. aed i 
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FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the granp 
staff—sent absolutely free on request 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


of New York City 


author of ‘‘Child’s First Music Book” (Schirmer); ‘‘First Year at the Piano” (Presser); ‘“‘John M. 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book” (Boston Music Co. ); “Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Little 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); “‘Tunes for Tiny Tots’ (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 


VircIL PIANO CONSERVATOR 


The Place to Acquire 
A THOROUGH FOUNDATION A WONDERFUL TECH 


AND 
FORT WORTH DALLAS ____- HOUSTON THE ABILITY TO PLAY FOR OTHERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA A. M. VIRGIL, Director 120 W. 72nd Street, New ¥ 
(July) (August) i? (August) : 


Places where olasses will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


NEW YORK _ 
PIANO CONSERVA 


and School of Affiliated Ar 
A. Verne Westtake, Mus. D., Direc 
A Faculty of Fo 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and Thirty-F'ive Teachers Branch 


SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH | 
2 & E A Cc H E R S Regular courses in all branches of music { 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING toward diplomas sna 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet. | 200 West 57th Street New 


COMBS CON SERVATOR? 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


” A-Scheol\ok Individual Instruction A School of Public Perfor 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performan 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 
of Technic and for Strengthening 
the Fingers. Weight of touch can 
be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
1Z0 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


TWO NEW COURSES 


All branches taught from elementary to the of your progress—Daily Supervision shows 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC A I ART highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal to work. ‘T'wo complete Pupils’ Sympho 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. tras offer exceptional privilege of occa re 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


Daily reports keep the Directorspersonally informed and accompaniment. 
Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard Stati 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B.M.: 
School Music. 


Dormitories for Women 

(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 
In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, 

Daily Supervised_Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. , 
Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 Z “s 
Accommodations for 2500 Students yy 

A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Offices, Dormitories and 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


CUInvented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A.K. Virgil Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling Summer Tent 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC p M | Six weeks from June 21 


ZECKWER-HAHN : 
Philadelphia Musical 


and Branches 


Highest_standard’s of musical instruc 
cludes Professor Leopold or ae Teac 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other disti 
cians, 56th season, Rea Sept - 
begin Sept. 8th. 


mal classes for music 


Daily th d - 
Summer Session June 14th to July 14th EY elauace hoe anil 
@ teachers. 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co., 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


No Other Address 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 


131-133 Bellefield A i : talog 
ro yeas Pittabureh, Fie Managing Director. 1617 ae t e 


ETUDE 


CLASS PINS 


AND RINGS 


Special designs for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clubs. New 
catalog (600 designs) SENT FREE. 


Buy Class Pins and Rings direct 
from maker. SAVE MONEY! \ B 
©. K. GROUSE Co. NI, 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass a 
ER-DALHEINS 


Services Throughout the Year. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 2nd 


ORGAN 
Pastoraler l= yout cred ences ies Rogers 
ANTHEM 
ENGRAVERS (a) O, for the Wings...Mendelssohn 
FU. ISHER OUR REFERENC. ) “he jone C 
aes Pierce Ro ee so BNR ae ane Reigneth....... Stults 
W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. O! Lord Most Mighty (Solo, 
NOD Naga ce SatROe eRAGE Hotio bn Wooler 
ORGAN 
ECIAL NOTICES AOGCAUIT a: Lanett cesci'ste calavete carte Rogers 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 2nd 


AND 


ORGAN : 
ONT te SOM Me rarebees ciatateteieievsle ole Schuler 
ANTHEM ; } 
INOUNCEMENTS (a) How Excellent is Thy 
Lovingkindness .........Barnes 
‘ b) Light of the World..... Brackett 
PERSONAL FOR SALE on eoesight | 
or WANTED At Eve, It Shall be Light 
Rate 10c per word Diet S matic Mle rere cider! Pontius 
sol} ORGAN 
sAi.E—Hand-made G a lin, 2 a 
her Case ar ood ieee Wixeellent GLAM Ons ss eapeml vaereerearet vine Becker 


solo or concert work. Free trial. 


ments. Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 9th 
aa CRGAN nary: 
‘ED—Position Dean Conservatory or Morning Prelude ......... Cummings 
1 Choral Department. Twenty years’ ANTHEM — eh ee 
e, mostly New York. Concert Bass, (a) I Will Extol Thee. ......Coerne 
education. Address ‘‘Bass,” care (b) Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne ss ese eee Cranmer 
SALE—CELLO. G an instrument OFFERTORY 1 
—C - Germa str ia : 
good selected curly maple; very re- Walee with Thee (Solo, ae 
tone and in perfect condition. W. BY orale Sie ain os evaid tov wanes, ates ooler 
15 South 21st St., Phila., Pa. ORGAN q : 
Punalesaulas Minuet <).).clnreie es Harris 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 9th 


~ ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rate 20c per word 


D ORGAN 
ESPONDENCE HARMONY AND L ’ eis i 
; F i ¥ OVesniGreeting n/t. js osc Hastings 
ITION—Simple, practical, thorough, ANE EEA : : 
(a) Still, Still with Thee..Federlein 
(OO PATIIEVENSONE isis. neler os Hanna 
poem, OFFERTORY 
etus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., : : ~ Pee iae 
Ea Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Be se Us Still (Solo, S)...Jordan 


Dedication Festival March....Stults 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 16th 


MPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
chestra arranging. Complete and 
truction in Harmony by mail. 


cobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., ORGAN ms 
Song of the Angels......... Williams 
UL ADVANCE IN VIOLIN ANTHEM ~ ae 
ot a makeshift or novelty, but (a) Rejoice, the Lord is King, 
paise aging proress, giving he Berwald 
r ighest prai reat- : ; 
Pacntists and Boe Experts in (b) Crown Him with Many 
ices even students can afford. Growiiswrrite ar sicher ska Roberts 
on approval! Literature free. OFFERTORY 
facturers’ Corporation, Balti- King all Glorious (Solo, B).Shackley 
_ ORGAN | 

TS, COMPOSER AND AR- Coronation DMie Clans <2! sue the Mevyerbeer 


ley Park, Pa. Manuscripts ar- 


Melodies harmonized. sijMDAY EVENING, MAY 16th 


¢: 
vised. Correspondence  soli- 


ORGAN } 
: VOTE C Oni aaiske <cys etc de sania Maat Hayes 
PICTURE PLAYING—“The ANTHEM , 
gan cribs & Motion re (a) King of ee Rae : helley 
guide and reference work. (b) Hail! Thou Once Despise 
eee 2» Aucoin, Nebr. JERE AGememonsaaeds ... Brackett 
CORRESPONDENCE IN- OFFERTORY 
50 cents a lesson. Keim, 2545 Cling to the Cross (Solo, 
rooklyn, N. Y. AM) Mee. Sakis ata didaens Protheroe 
: 7 ORGAN 
HPOSED AND ARRANGED f | 
orchestra. Send words or Mervamphal March)... Weer eee Costa 
ontag, 1802 Chestnut St., ; 
SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 23rd 
OS hep! d’s Idyll Geibel 
zz hepherd’s Villeveracten ics dit tee eibe 
JE VIOLIN STRINGS ANTHEM a ee, 
Heme netirly-asperfect ac the high- (a) Send Out Thy Light.....Gowno: 
string, but are much less expensive. (OB). Godlis alSpitit.cs <2... 8-- Bennett 
G OFFERTORY 
* Spirit Divine (Duet, S and 
le), As ei Toe) ees Shs eee RR ss te COC 
ORGAN 


Thanksgiving March ........ Lemare 


NCH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. . 


1, Virginia, in the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Desires to hear from teachers of 
following subjects and instruments. Those preferred that can handle two or more subjects 
IN, VOICE, PIPE ORGAN, PIANO, ART, BIBLE, SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
RMONY, THEORY, HISTORY OF§ MUSIC, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH AND 
CAL DANCING, ELOCUTION, AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. References 
2 in your first letter. Send photo, State age and: experience, salary expected, and degrees 
photo returned send postage. 


$150,000 building and dormitories will be completed by September 8, 1926 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. (and special academics) Staunton, Virginia 
ne: 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Opposite “a’’ are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 23rd 
ORGAN 
Andantino in D Flat..... 
ANTHEM 
(a) O, for a Closer Walk with 
Goodies Pie oe oe eters ears Foster 
(b) Come, Holy Spirit..... Rockwell 
OFFERTORY 
Then They that Feared the 
Lord(Solo; iy) eiieenuye pont Hosmer 
ORGAN 
“March of the Priests....Mendelssohn 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 30th 
ORGAN 
Barcarolles. seremarckens tee Offenbach 
ANTHEM mew 
(a) Iam Alpha and Omega. .Stainer 
(b) Stand Up and Bless the 
Ter dee rcrets). arn acevhioiavereta eee Pike 
OFFERTORY 
The Lord of Life (Solo, A.)..Grunn 
ORGAN 
Festival: (March us. eeerdae ate Nessler 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 30th 

ORGAN 

Song of India..... Rimsky-K orsakow 
ANTHEM 

(a) Hail! Gladdening Light..Nichol 

(b) The Sun Shall be no More 

slinya We tolipewecrraees a Woodward 

OFFERTORY 

Fairest Lord Jesus (Solo, S.)..Marzo 
ORGAN 

Marchi piaiscsiatstebretereis Gounod-Roberts 


....Lemare 


° 


AN IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.25 


MARCH 1926 


Vernon “Room 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 
February 27th to March 27th 
FOURTH YEAR 


Mischa Levitzki Ernest Davis 
Leonora Sparkes * Dusolina Giannini 
Royal Dadmun Ivan Steschenko 
Ralph Errolle Sascha Jacobsen 
Julia Claussen Lawrence Tibbett 
Carlos Salzedo Elizabeth Lennox 
May Peterscn Ellen Ballon 
Hans Kindler 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Details of thece Musicales together with 
hotel folder and rates on request 


Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main 
essentials of the subject in such simple, understandable and interesting manner that 
it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work. 


Kankakee Pi 


MARCH MUSICALES 


RIC ELS 5 eae 
RSS PO NSE 


Se eRe TTT STOTT eM PHL PU UPL ex 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
[aE 


Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 
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os 
eS 
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Read this letter from JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Famous Composer and Conductor: 
The system adopted in your Harmony Book is admirably adapted for the 


student who requires an instruction book that is “as plain as a pike.”’ The text 
is so lucid that he “who runs may read””—a decided virtue in any text book. 
I congratulate you on your work and commend it to the student of harmony. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. Mix? MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ee Te eT oT STS HTS UMS MU eT NSH ST Sn nl 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


WORKS: SPECIALIZING IN CERTAIN IMPORTANT 
FEATURES OF MUSIC DEVELOPMENT 
THE LITTLE HANON by Robert J.Ring - - - _ Price, $1.00 


(Se E. No. 100) 
A series of simple exercises designed to cover step-by-step the 


_ Elementary Technic for Beginners. 
various elementary finger movements. 
The usual drudgery attending technical drill is eliminated in this work by the diatonic progression of the 
technical figure through an entire octave. A plan that stimulates practice, thereby promoting satisfactory progress. 
Patterned after and preparatory to the “Hanon Virtuoso Pianist’’. . 


SYNTHETIC SERIES OF PIANO PIECES by Florence A. Goodrich 
Part 1 (S. E. No. 11) - - - §$.75 Part 2 (S. E. No. 12) - - - $1.00 
Part 3 (S. E. No. 13) - - - $1.00 


An intelligent plan of memorizing that avoids all mechanical and rote processes. 

It calls for a complete understanding of a composition through the observation and analysis of its sequence 
figures; to memorize through a eorrect idea of the melodic and harmonic features of a composition; to apprehend 
the musical pattern and design. ; 

ach book contains five musically attractive pieces to be analyzed and, aside from their use in this training, 
they provide excellent practice in phrasing, tone production, pedalling, arm freedom, finger facility, etc. 


WORK AND PLAY BOOK by Mrs. Crosby Adams Price, $ .75 
A Help to Musicianship 


Covering elementary principles of Transposition. _ A familiar Folk Song melody is given and space is 
provided for its transposition into all the major keys. ere is peliminary work in the writing of all musical signs, 
scale construction and triad building in all the keys. In this way each new key is familiarized from all angles 
before the actual work of transposing is begun. A second piano part is provided for the teacher. 

_ The results of this work are permanent and far-reaching. irect benefit to accurate sight-reading and a 
decided help in the future study of Harmony, Theory and Composition. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


March, 1926 ag ete! 


Album of French Composers——Piano,.... 35 
Album of Octave Playing... ......e eens 30 
Bach Album for Piano-—Heinse ........ .80 
Boginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
Oram) 6 eh statis draw Shuai 380 
Dosen Melodios for Saxophones—Olay 
Smith—Saxophono Parts .......00005 80 
The Same, Piano Accompaniment.... 6 
Basy: Studies in Barly Grade-——Bilbro. 40 
Etudes for the Violin—-Op, 82, Book 1— 
Sitt $47, a Rives, X Ak PAs 80 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
Piano—Weiss Oe at eee 35 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
THOUTANCE savin kph as wen OR ees bss 40 
Now Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions ........55 10 
Older Beginners’ Book—Williams...... 40 
Rhythmical A-B-O's for the Violin Be- 
ginner—-Scarmolin OMG ee 35 
Romeo and Juliet-——Operetta for Men 


John W. Brigham ........ a a. 
Six Picturesque Studies for the Piano- 


forte—Du Val ......, Rea 30 
Standard Second Grade Recreations, ..... 35 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... 36 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 

Pianoforte—Cramm ....cccesesavees $0 


The World’s Largest Stock 
of Music at Your Service 

Did you ever stop to think of the intel- 
ligent industry, of the care and respon- 
sibility and the large investment repre- 
sented in such a wonderfully complete 
stock as that of this Contpany? 

Tt would take years of patient and well 
directed toil to duplicate this stock even 
partially; its complete duplication would 
be literally impossible. It contains the 
published music of all periods and of all 
styles, compositions that pleased the ears 
of bygone days, the music of the centuries, 
that of yesterday and that of to-day. As 
between the old and the new, it is no se- 
cret that age in itself has no depreciating 
effect on real music. There is vitality, 
even immortality, in the works of the 
masters of all time, While some of the 
older works survive onty for the delight 
of the few, many of the newer works may 
not achieve even that distinction, A proe- 
ess of elimination is always going on but 
the builder of a real stock of music knows 
that someone somewhere will sooner or 
later want just that particular vocal or 
instrumental composition that may lie for 
years undisturbed in its alphabetically 
placed shelf wrapper. 

We surprise and delight music lovers 
every day by supplying many of those 
“T-wonder-if-I-can-get” things that most 
dealers regard as valueless and which are 
consequently lost or destroyed. 

The service we offer to music buyers is 
exceptional as regards promptness and 
completeness, It is also notably econom- 
ical. 


Plan a Special Summer Course 
With Our Help 


Teachers who may wish to continue their 
work along special lines during the vaca- 
tion period should consider the possibilities 
suggested by forming classes in Musical 
History, ‘Theory or Harmony. 

There are in all communities many stu- 


dents of music whose regular work does 
not include any of these important 


branches of music study, These subjects 
do not require intense application, they 
are Interesting and each contributes so 
much to the student’s general knowledge 
and they are so useful that none may be 
neglected, except at a distinct loss to the 
individual, 

Organizing a class in summer is not 
nearly as difficult as might be supposed, It 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


really requires no more genius nor energy 
than may suffice to build up a class in 
the fall or winter, Tt is only a matter 
of presenting the idea attractively and 
of making it interesting to the prospective 
students. Take the subject of Musical 
History alone. What earnest student of 
the piano does not want to know some- 
thing about the origin and development 
of music, particularly piano music? What 
musical student cannot derive greater 
satisfaction trom study if a knowledge of 
harmony is there to help the understand- 
ing? Or of theory? 

There are many excellent text books on 
these subjects and we could easily submit 
the names of several pertaining to each, 
but just now we shall concentrate upon 
a few that have won special places for 
themselves in their respective lines, so we 
direct special attention to the popular 
“Standard History of Music for Students 
of All Ages,” by James Francis Cooke 
($1.50), “Harmony Book for Beginners,” 
by Preston Ware Orem ($1.25) and 
“Theory and Composition of Music” also 
by Preston Ware Orem ($1.25). 

These works or others of the same gen- 
eral character among our successful pub- 
lications may be had on request for ex- 
amination and they cost so little that no 
active music teacher's library should be 
without them. 


Beginning With the Pedals 
of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 


Young pupils are always anxious to use 
the so called loud pedal. The resonance 
produced by raising the dampers is ap- 
pealing, but the study of the pedal must 
be systematic. It may start in the latter 
part of Grade One, or in Grade Two. 
Helen L. Cramm’s new book, which we ave 
now announcing for the first time, is 
admirable for the purpose. It gives very 
easy Studies at the apinpine and develops 
the taste and the experience of students, 
so that gradually they come to know. in- 
sinctively when to use and not to use the 
pedal, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Rhythmical A-B-C’s for 
the Violin Beginner 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 

Every progressive teacher will be keenly 
interested in this novel work for young 
violin students, the object of this little, book 
being to develop a sense of rhythm even 
before taking up fingering. Little tunes 
in the piano part with the accompanying 
rhythmical figures for the violin develop, 
through the ear, this all important req- 
uisite to the student, 

Special price in advance of publication 
is 85 cents per copy postpaid. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 


This book is very nearly ready for the 
press. It contains one of the best assort- 
ments of genuine second grade pieces, 
that it is possible to assemble in one vol- 
ume, This book, it is well to remember, 
is printed from special large plates, con- 
sequently, there will be a far greater 
number of pieces than may be found in 
volumes of the ordinary size. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Advertisement 


Music for 
Commencement 

Musical material available for com- 
mencement exercises is plentiful and so 
varied that every need of this kind may 
be met without difficulty. Every teacher, 
supervisor or musical director has a fairly 
definite idea as to what to use in each 
particular case and where to get the best 
need not be the least bit of a problem. 

For many years we have studied and 
supplied the wants of those annually con- 
cerned in the musical part of this impor- 
tant event in the school year. Hach 
season sees the return of the usual host 
of interested ones encouraged by past 
experiences with our service in suggest- 
ing and in supplying music for special oc- 
casions. We offer the facilities of our 
“Selection Department” and its able staff 
to all who wish to take advantage of this 
service. We have everything in the line 
of choruses, unison, two-part, three-part 
or four-part, piano duets, trios, duos and 
quartettes. Of these classifications liberal 
assortments will be sent for examination 
on request. We urge early ordering so as 
to have ample time for preparation, 


Two and Twenty Little Studies 
On Essential Points in First 
Grade Piano Teaching 

By Helen L. Cramm, Op. 38 


Who does not know this writer's Vew 
Rhymes and Tunes for Little Pianists? 
Those who know this work will have no 
hesitation in ordering this, the latest addi- 
tion to her successful series of works for 
young students. Two and Twenty Little 
Studies is a genuine first grade book be- 
ginning from the five-finger position and 
developing gradually various important 
points in elementary technic. All of this 
is accomplished in the most tuneful and 
interesting manner and it is very much 
aided by the accompanying verses attached 
to each of the little exercises. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Easy Studies in Early Grades 
For the Pianoforte 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


This is a very good book to take up 
after the first instructor has been com- 
pleted or even before. The studies are 
Short but melodic in character and each 
one has a distinct technical value. The 
use of this book will tend to develop both 
technic and musicianship. This volume is 
now on press and it will be ready very 
soon, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Older Beginner’s Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By John M. Williams 


This book is intended for older girls and 
boys, as well as for those who begin the 
study of the piano later in life. The 
older beginner usually has little trouble 
with the notation but sometimes there is 
trouble with the technical side, Older be- 
ginners want to play “songs” or else 
favorite melodies. In consequence of all 
these conditions, this book differs from the 
average instruction book and in doing so, 
it fulfills its purpose most admirably. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Six Picturesque Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


Paul du Val is the pen name of a well 
known English composer and educator, 
who uses this appellation upon certain 
works of popular or brilliant type. These 
are genuine fourth grade studies and it 
so happens that there is a scarcity of such 
studies in. this grade. These studies are 
so interesting that they might well be 
used as pieces, but at the same time each 
has the special advantage of being based 
upon some important technical passage. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


. 


A D zen Melodies for 
Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 


The many Saxophonists per 
entertainments and concerts 
Lyceum, Chautauqua and Va 
forms, will welcome these o 
their repertoires. 

Clay Smith beside being a 
numerous well known and 
songs is a Saxophone soloist | 
repute. Twelve of his most | 
songs, melodious songs of the § 
type that never go out of date, h 
arranged as Saxophone numbe 
collection, 

The collection is made up so th 
be used for solo work for var 
ophones or as duets for any two i 
of the Saxophone family, in eit 
with piano accompaniments 
There will be a volume for Solo- 
ond KE Flat Saxophones, a_ vol 
Solo and Second i Melody $ 
a volume for Solo and Seca 
Baritone Saxophones. : 

These Saxophone volumes | 
ordered at the advance of pu 
price 6f 30 cents per copy, postpa 
piano accompaniment volume — 
ordered in advance of publicatior 
special low price of 45 cents. 


4 


Romeo and Juliet : 
Opera Burlesque for Men 
By J. W. Brigham 


A new musical burlesque on 
play and one that will rival the 
of Mr. Brigham’s popular “Cl 
Scored for men’s voices only this w 
a capital offering for high school ; 
lege students, Nothing elaborate 
way of costumes is needed and 
ruses written mostly in four pa 
at all difficult. - 

Those interested in productio’ 
kind may obtain a sample ¢ 
special advance of publication, ca; 
40 cents, postpaid. 4 


From the Dalles to 4 
Minnetonka—Five Impres 
For the Pianoforte F 
By Thurlow Lieurance 


This new book of original pia 
by Thurlow Lieurance is now on t 
The number of pieces has been 
to five; the additional number 
From My Cabin Window. The 
plete song transeription amo’ 
pieces is a new concert arra 
By the Waters of Minnetonka. 
four numbers are straight pian 
based more or less upon Ind 
or having an Indian atmos 
pieces are in the fourth and fif 

The special introduetory p) 
vance of publication is 40 cents ] 
postpaid. ee 


Album of 
Octave Playing 


The new album of study pi 
upon octave technie is now 
way. Students who are bh 
cultivate octave playing will 
ume a very pleasing mediu 
therance of their efforts. Al 
the pieces have decided techn 
nevertheless, all of them have a 
merit. Some of them might 
separately as pieces. The boo! 
the early third grade and a 
little beyond it. 

The special introductory 
vance of publication is 80 cents 
postpaid. 


Bach Album | 
By Sara Heinze 
The well-known collection, 1 
the Bach Album and origine 
by pee Heinze, con twenty 
vers selected from the various 
Partitas. Our new saltien of 
pilation has been prepared 
utmost care. It ad ny ce 
introduction to B Tave 
polyphonic playing 
will be ready very soon. 
The special introducte 
vance of publication 
postpaid. 


is 
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of French Composers 
Pianoforte 


piano music hinges very largely 
work of the French composers. 
ies not only to pieces of what 
termed the drawing-room type 
‘o works in more serious form. 
a grace and elegance about the 
omposers that is well worth 
In our new volume we have 
led some of the best examples 
music by French composers. 
endeavored to include pieces 
© already proven themselves in 
t there might not be an unsuc- 
mber in the book. At the same 
ave not included pieces which 
difficult for the average good 


ecial introductory price in ad- 
publication is 35 cents per copy, 


Collection of 
e Songs and Choruses 
Occasions 


Ww Collection is being prepared 

to a very general demand for 
ensive collection of home songs 
nunity songs that will contain 
numbers as possible, well diver- 
| including all the old popular 
‘as well as many new ones. 
mbers will be either in short 
hence adapted either for part- 
unison singing, or in vocal score 
‘or unison singing with a piano 
iment. We aim to make this the 
of the kind ever published. 

jal introductory price in ad- 
publication is 10 cents per copy, 


arland of Flowers— 
Melodies in the 
tion for the Violin 
Weiss, Op. 38 


elodies are encouraging to yio- 
, and as many teachers know, 
| with any elementary course 
ying. The little melodies are 
rogressive order for violin 
> beginning they are so easy 
pil can master them in the 
of study. 
intings for the Presser Col- 
edition of First Garland 
been edited by an author- 
effort has been made in 
o make it the best edition 
| work. These etudes have 
iment with them. 
given in advance of 
secure a copy of the new 


sila Risher 


x ithe work of the first 
and the early studies, one 
and something for daily 
daily practice should con- 
iderable period while one 
usual pieces and studies. 
book of technic is in- 
first of such works to be 
ay be used almost from 
; the continued daily 
e little technical exercises 

eat benefit and pave the 
difficult daily exercises 


tory price in ad- 
is 35 cents per copy, 


1 the Mails 
is over but copies of 
‘imes lost in the mails 
addresses have not 
so that they may 
tered on our list. If 
pe have gone astray, 
and we will gladly 
v3 and February 
n coming off the 
number, however, 
me and regularly 
e should be no 


Etudes for the Violin 
By H. Sitt, Op. 32, Book 1 


Years of effort have resulted in the 
Presser Collection being built up to a fine 
representative library of the standard 
study works and classical collections. The 
standard violin works are well represented 
and one by one we are having other works 
that are favorites with violin pedagogues 
carefully edited by experts, adding these 
latest up-to-date editions to the Presser 
Collection. 

Hans Sitt’s Etudes Op. 32, Book 1, is 
one of the violin works now in preparation 
and teachers may become acquainted with 
this new edition of these very helpful and 
melodious studies at the low advance of 
publication price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


A Special Spring Etude 
Bargain Price Offer 

ntil April 15th, 1926, we shall accept 
two year subscriptions to Erupe Music 
Macazinu for only $3.00. The regular 
price of the magazine being $2.00 per year, 
this makes the very substantial saving of 
$1.00 cash and insures Erupre reaching 
you regularly for the next two years with- 
out further worry. Those whose names 
are at present on our subscription list 
can make this very substantial saving by 
remitting before April 15th, with the 
understanding that the two year subscrip- 
tion will not begin until the present paid 
for subscription has expired. Remember 
the date—April 15, 1926. No two year 
subscriptions at the special cut price of 
$3.00 will be accepted after that date. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


The withdrawals from advance of publi- 
cation this month include two Faster 
numbers, the new Easter cantata, Ming 
of Ages, by R. M. Stults, and the Kaster 
service, Raised in Glory, The regular price 
of the Easter cantata is 60 cents, which of 
course is subject to discount for quanti- 
ties. Choir Masters may secure a copy 
of this cantata for examination, The 
Kaster service now sells for 7 cents a 
single copy, 80 cents a dozen, $3.25 in 
lots of 50 or $6.00 in lots of 100. 

Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands, by 
Arensky; New Overture Album for Piano 
Solo and New Overture Album for Piano 
Duet also are withdrawn from advance 
of publication. The Arensky Swite is 
issued in the Presser Collection and 
teachers or pianists desiring this Suite 
will do well to specify the new edition in 
the Presser Collection. ‘The price of it is 
$2.00. 

The New Overture Albwn for Piano 
Solo is $1.00! and the New Overture 
Album for Piano Duel is $1.50. Many 
have looked upon piano Overtures as 
being only within. the domain of the 
accomplished pianist. These excellent. 
volumes give delightful Overtures of the 
lighter type and the ayerage pianist who 
loves good music will enjoy these num- 
bers, Both these Albums should be in the 
pianist’s library and the piano teacher will 
do well to examine them for their pos- 
sibilities, not only in piano teaching but 
also for what they suggest for pupils’ 
recitals, 


Splendid Magazines Clubbed With Etude 


At Special Spring Prices 


You may have neglected to supply yourself with a year’s reading matter, or per- 


haps your friends may have 


overlooked you during the holiday gift season. 


Never- 


theless this is your opportunity to obtain the best ‘periodicals clubbed with Erupr at 


decidedly low prices and substantially to your finance ial benefit, 


We haye selected only 


those magazines in combination with Exupr which are bound to please. 


HTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE.$2.00) au 
Pictotial Review .i........5 


DTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE, $2.00 All 
Woman's Home Companion ,. 1.50 


Youth’s Companion .......65 $4.70 Pictorial "Review .........0- 1,50 50 $4. 35 
Regular price .......0.20% 09 Save 80c Regular’ price .......+.+.8! $5.00 Save a 
ETUDH MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2 All BTUDEH MUSIC MAGAZINE, a ay 
MGC IES aeititetert nic siete a eiaiejene Woman's Home Companion 
Modern Priscilla ........... $4.05 Warm & Fireside ........... * 35 $3, a0 
Regular price .......0.+ 0+ $f 55.00) Save 95e Regular price .vascenrnses $3.75 ) Save 35¢ 
WLUDW MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 All HTUDH MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2.00) — Both 
DPOCATE Ss dr eat sisisivie-e rele re 1.00 $4 25 AMBOrLCAtig wats eakcube bis buns: rants 2.50 $4. 25 
Youth’s Companion ..........2. "4 en 
% s 75e Regular price .......++s5 $4.50 Save 25¢ 
Regular price _......... cree PTUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN. $2.00) Both 
padi ee MAC Review of, Reviews .......+.. 4. In sits $4. 75 
Modern Priscilla ..,... pas 
Christian Herald 022122221! 2, i) st $4.75 _ Regular price ; Save $1.25 
WLUDE MUSIC MAGAZINY, 1.82.00) Both ay My 
Regular price +... ....... $6. Sie! ~e Pictorial Review .+..+++++s 0 goes 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2. 00) Both Both ee f Save 6 
DOMINO TOMA sii faiduecay ssa biel vies ose ss 2.0( tegular price ..... sss. ave 65¢ 
pagar ray $3. 50 BLUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
Regular price ...-......+... $4.00) Save ¢ Modern Priscilla 
ETUDE MU: SIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 Both - oan, 
AMATI CES ON! Mintcnaveus \s lave! 10 (ols 00 egular price ..0. se bt. 
, $3.75 Tpun MUSIC MAGAZINN. #2. Both 
Reenlar pricey a. muse 4. 00) Save 25¢ pathfinder, 52 issues ....... 1.00 2.50 
HTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. BR. 90) Both ie = ay Eg 
DENI EN erm toranaravahi ae’ ie aveheve)« __ Regular price .........-. $3.00 7 Save 50c 
“0 $3.00 ppcps Music MAG AZIND. $2. Both 
Regular: price va ees nee $3.50) Save 50¢ Christian Herald, 52 issues .. 2.00 3.25 
Shay Teal eaieeieceia $2.00) Both Regular pri $4.00 $ "TS 
Physica WLU S! Sich servis wegen 8 2.50 egular price ....s +c. Be ave 
; $4.00 ttpH MURIC MAGAZING. #2. 00) Both 
_ Regular price ...........$4.50) Save Sle = Woman's Home Companion .. 50 5 
HTUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2.00) Boh $2. 8 
Youth’s Companion, 52 issuds 2.00 $3. 50 ee x at ; oy als __. $3.50 Save 65c 
PruDy SIC GAZINY $2.00 
Regular price $4.00) Save 50¢ Radio News... ay Pee eee y ae a 3 85 
BEVDE MUSIC MAGAZINI.82.00) Both 2 we) $ 85 
Today’s Housewife ......... CRUIA DICE alee ne tee EDU ave 
aa $2. 10 HTUDN MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 Both 
Regular price ..........--$2. 07 Save 40¢ Boys’ Life (Boy Scout Maga- 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Both Zn) ict ee a ee .00 > $3.50 
NEO Tit Laiece ce avs (Gunde le age 0 
$2. 35 _ Regulam price. Rie sss $4.00) Save 50 
Regular, (price: voc. eta os $3.00) Save 65¢ HPTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. $2.00 All 
HlUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. inh ae Both’ Christian Trerald PW AAO ek 2.00 
Fashionable Dress .......... 3. $4, 25 Pictorial. Review? \i0. "weds 1.50 $4, 70 
ROgUIAR PLCC. a vision’ ves Save 75¢ Regularsvprices... «i ated 50 ul Base 80e 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE i Both PLTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Of) path 
Collier's National Weekly.... 2.00 3.50 St SiCheOlag es aalscinicinetiene. 5/3 $5 25 
- ———— . 
Regular prices... scene $A 00) Save 50c Regular price ..........-.$6.00) Save 75¢ 
ETUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. st 00) Boh Both 
Cosmopolitan vrs. yseseeess $4.50 The above prices do not include Cana~ 
Regular price .........-5. -. $5.00) Save 50¢ dian nor foreign postage. If in doubt add 
BLUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2. 00 Both 25¢ to each magazine to cover extra post- 
WV ORICA UWOTK. cv e ccrtiie cess $5.25 age, If the amount is not sufficient, we 
Reviar’ piles $6.00} Save 7c) Will advise you. If too much, we will 
WUD MUSIC MAGAZING $2,001) na 2, promptly refund. 
HTUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2.00) Both cep? 
Golden Book c.sartics haved 3.00 4.75 Send a post card for magazine catalog 
= $ showing other splendid magazine bar- 
Regular price ..s. sere es > $5.00 00) Save 25¢ gains. 
Advertisement 
) 
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(Continued from page 167) 

The American Grand Opera Com- 
pany, of Portland, Oregon, has been inecor- 
porated for purpose of presenting only un- 
published Grand Operas composed by Ameri- 
can musicians. Composers and others desir- 
ing detailed information may secure the same 
by writing to the American Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 40S Wine Arts Building, Portland, Ore- 
fon, 


Eurydice Chorus Award of One 
Hundred Dollars, offered through The Art 
Alliance of Philadelphia, for a chorus for 
women's voices, has been voted to Franz C, 
Bornschein, of Baltimore, for his composition 
“Arethusa.’’ Ionorable mention was given to 
Adolf Weidig, of Chicago, 


The Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia, on December 19, presented “Hansel 
and Gretel” in Wnglish, at the Metropolitan 
Opera Ttouse, All the cast were from the 
Opern Class of the club; the chorus was 
chosen from the Matinee Musical Club Chorus ; 
and the orchestra consisted of members of 
the Philadelphia Orehestra. Alexander Smal- 
lens conducted the performance which was of 
excellent quality throwghout; while Marie 
Stone Langston as The Witch made her role 
the most distinctive, vocally and histrionically. 
The oper was followed by a pantomime-bal- 
let, “A Night of Mnchantinent,’’ under the 
direetion of Caroline Littlefield, which was a 
real triumph of terpsichorean and theatrical 
art. 


Berlioz’ House in the Montmartre dis- 
trict of Paris, where be composed “The Dam- 
nation of aust’? and others of his works, is 
to be demolished. A protest has been raised 
by the admirers of the composer who passed 
in procession before the house as a token of 
farewell, 


A Mozart and Wagner Festival of 
opera is to be held at Munich, beginning the 
first of August and continuing till the middle 
of September. 


Kugene Gigout, noted Parisian organist, 
died December 30, at the age of elght-two. 
Gigout was especially noted for his impro- 
visations, in which he was somewhat of a 
pioneer, He had toured largely in BPngland 
and on the continent. 


The 102nd Performance of Handel's 
“Messiah,” by the Oratorio Society of New 
York, was given in Carnegie Hall on December 
26, with Bthyl Hayden, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Judson House and William Gustafson jas solo- 
ists, and the baton in the hand of Albert 
Stoessel. 


A National Opera Trust, with the Earl 
of Clarendon as chairman, is in formation in 
England. <An appeal is being made for sub- 
scriptions to a two-and-a-half-million-dollar 
fund, the income from which is to be used to 
promote opera throughout the Wmpire. Many 
of the most prominent British musielans are 
in the movement, 


Vranco Alfuno’s “Resurrection,” a 
four-act opera based on the thrilling novel of 
Count Leo Tolstoi, had its American premiere 
at the Chicago Auditorium, by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, on December 31, 1925, 
with repeated ovations for all concerned in the 
performance. Mary Garden, in the principal 
role, accentuated the brilliance and success 
of the interpretation. 


Kugene Goossens, on January 7, con- 
ducted the first of a series of six performances 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, at Car- 
negie Wall, to be ible under his baton. For 
three seasons Mr. Goossens has been conductor 
of the Rochester Symphony Orchestra. He 
has led concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
and London Symphony Orchestras at Queen’s 
Hall and performances of the British National 
Opera Company at Covent Garden, 


Covent Garden Theatre, among the 
most famous of opera houses,of the world, is 
reported to have been declared unsafe, and 
pressure is being brought to bear on the Lon- 
don County Council to have it razed. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the M. P. 
Moller Organ Company at Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, was celebrated on December 8 by a “Ju- 
Dilee Banquet,” at which the three hundred 
und fifty employees of the firm and two hun- 


: dred and fifty invited guests entered heartily 


into the festivities. 


“Liang,” a One-Act Opern by Dorothea 
Beloch, who is partly American, has had a 
successful production during a brief season 
of opera at the Teatro Nazionale of Rome. 


‘Fraud Agents 


Although we have warned musie lovers 
for years against paying money’ to stran- 
gers, the annual crop of complaints is now 
coming in. Pay no cash to anyone cas- 
ually calling on you unless you are con- 
vinced of his reliability. Our especially 


appointed representatives carry official 
receipt’ books, We employ no traveling 
agents. It is sad but it is true that un- 


scrupulous men and also women repeat- 
edly victimize our subscribers and our- 
selves. Look out for the fake ex-service 
man, the man who is working his way 
through college and similar stories. We 
cannot, be responsible for cash paid to 
swindlers. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Frederick Phillips 


HE Theodore Presser Co. is an 

institution that endeavors to 

render every possible service 
to the profession, and accordingly 
invites inquiries upon everything 
pertaining to musie or music pub- 
lications. Many inquiries require 
such expert attention that authori- 
ties well known throughout the 
musie world answer them, Quer- 
ies upon music publications, details 
of our service, prices, etc., necessi- 
tate the maintenance of quite a 
correspondence department, and 
this month we introduce its man-— 
ager, Mr. Frederick Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips was engaged by the 
Theodore Presser Co. in 1906 and 
virtually has grown with the or- 
ganization, sinee then there were 
around 100 employees, whereas 
now there are over 350. 

Like many others who for years 
eame in close daily contact with 
Mr. Presser, he is imbued with the 
idea of giving patrons of the 
Presser Co. unexcelled, accurate 
and prompt service. 

In addition to haying gained a 
wide knowledge of musie publica- 
tions in the years le has been with 
this company, Mr. Phillips has ob- 
tained much that makes him well 


equipped to direct so important a 
department, in his extensive study 
of musie and professional activi- 
ties as an organist and choir direc- 
tor for 25 yee 


Mr. Phillips can boast of an ex- 
cellent esprit de corps in his de- 
partment, and has attained his 


splendid record of efficiency with 
the aid of the whole-hearted sup- 
port he has secured from the mem- 


bers of his department. 


— See 


eee 


Beautify Your Garden with 
Etude Subscriptions 


See full page advertisement on inside 
back cover. It offers splendid high class 
seeds and roots guaranteed to grow by 
the nursery man. For new Erupe Music 
Macazine subscriptions you can haye a 
lovely flower garden this year without one 
penny cash outlay to say nothing of the 
pleasure and health derived in watching 
seeds and roots grow as the weeks roll on. 


Changes of 
Address 


It is of the utmost importance when 
subscribers change addresses that we be 
immediately advised, giving both old and 
new addresses. Notifying the postmaster 
of a change of address is not sufficient in 
the case of second class mail. 


FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS YOU CAN ADD 
TO YOUR MUSIC LIBRARY 
ANY ONE OF THESE ALBUMS 


YOUNG PLAYER’S ALBUM 


70 melodious second and third grade piano 


pieces. 
POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 

46 excellent numbers for the average pianist. 
POPULAR RECITAL PLAYER 

31 pieces that will delight the family good 


player. 

STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 

27 showy piano pieces, yet none very difficult. 
EXHIBITION PIECES 

22 brilliant solos for accomplished pianists. 
OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 

22 excellent piano duets or operatic airs. 
THE STANDARD ORGANIST 

43 good pipe organ compositions. 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPERTOIRE 

29 melodious violin and piano numbers. 
STANDARD SONG TREASURY 


48 recital, concert, classic and sacred songs. 


RES RRE PE SURO IE TS RTE BET SNR ST 
Ask for our little catalog that lists the 
contents of the above and other 

albums that sell for 75c. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. PHILA., PA. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Professional Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL, YIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
AL B R 139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Broad St. 5 Goneencatane of Muaie 
Mi Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 

D U NN | N G beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 

MAESTRO Teacher of Singing. _ Italian Method (bel 


canto) correctly taught. 1172 So. Broad 
A B BR | see; Phila., Pa. Summer Studio. Naples, 
Piazza Daute, 32-8. Muestro G. Fabrizi is 


in a position to make ex@ellent arrangements for the concert and 
operatic debut of his pupils in the various musical centres of Italy, 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
G U | C H h R D [from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence) 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
Plano School 
HH AWTH 0 R N E Leschetizky Method 
Potedam, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
vi 0) TON erie serene School 
80 8. 2Ist St. Philadelphia 
NEW Y 0 R School of Music and Arts 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 

Piano Instruction based on 

R B RG « sis instruction by Reinecke, 
en pe & Liszt. 


150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 
‘i School of Music and Arts, 
eee Tel. Cal. 10091 River : 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N. Y. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
R N N: modern institution with a strong faculty- 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 
Counterpotnt and Musicat Form, 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 


Summer Courses Are Being Announced by Leading Schools, Colleges, and Teachers of Music. 


MRE. A. M. 
\/ | R Plano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd 8t., New York 


VI R G i Eos 510 Weat End Ave, 


rs. A, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIO 
New York 


WESTERN 
CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM R Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


Musical College. 60th year. Leading 
| School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. S.M. 60 EB 
Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 
r Conservatory of Music 
C | N | UsTannisHEep 1867. HighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D ET R 1000 Students. 60 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 
E D DY Classes in Dunnin; System’ of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetiz oy Technic. Catalog free. 

136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley, Director 


THE ANNA, SCHOOL OF 
T M N MUSIO, Piano and Teachers’ 
Normal Training. Special 


material for children’s classes. 
6937-34th St.,Berwyn, Il. 


700 Lyon and Healy Building 
B E RT WALL Artistic ors! 
an 
R 0 Piano Tenismaiten 


Denver, Colo. Studios at 1859 Vine Street. 


SOUTHERN Z 


CONVERSE COLLEGES sa i 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Howard A. Harner 


NE might call the Presser Co. 
O stock the most complete li- 

brary of music publications in 
the world, but everything ordered 
by patrons is not always found 
in stock; sometimes because some- 
one else has just bought the last 
copy; sometimes because it is no 
longer procurable; and very fre- 
quently because the order is in- 
correct. 

This requires a Back Order De- 
partment that must secure the 
out-of-stock items from the proper 
publishers or supply correct “trans- 
lations” of ineorreet or phoneti- 
cally spelled titles. 

Mr. Howard A, Harner, who is 
in charge of this vitally important 
division of the Sales and Order 
department, has been connected 
with various phases of the music 
business for 35 years. Earlier 
years in the business were with 
J. W. Jost and the J. E. Ditson Co. 
of Philadelphia. age 

Joining the Presser organization 
in October, 1901, Mr. Harner soon 
established himself as a capable 
and dependable music clerk, and 
moved right up to more respon- 
sible positions as each opportunity 
was presented. 

Mr. Harner not only directs the 
Back Order Department, but also is 
relied upon for his excellent knowl- 
edge of the vocal works of all pub- 
lishers. When one remembers that 
in the Presser catalog alone there 
are around 25,000 publications, one 
ean appreciate the years of ex- 
perience necessary to become ac- 
quainted with the majority of all 
American and Foreign publications. 
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A Unique Concert Number 


Sioux Indian Fantasie 
FLUTE SOLO 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Also Arranged for Violin and Piano 
BY THURLOW LIEURANCE Price, 60 cents 


SIOUX INDIAN FANTASIE 
#No.17604 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 


wa! Moderato 


Flutists will find it worth while to be 
acquainted with Lieurance’s excellent 
songs with Flute Obbligato. Ask for 
complete list of Lieurance compositions. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
> PHILADELPHIA, PA. é 


EUROPEAN MUSIC TOUR 
Travel With an Interest 
G Teach 
HEA Ri neatnag) Conotal al Paris Nestal: 
S E E aren Sie Austria, France, 
Send for Booklet-—LeERoy B, CAMPBELL, WARREN, Pa, 


Consider 


These Remarkable Music Study Opportunities—See Pages 222, 224, 228, 230, 234, 236 and 238 of This Issue 


THE 


A NEEDED WORK II 
NEGLECTED FIEL’ 


POLYPHONI 
PIANO PLAY! 


PART PLAYING—COUNTERP 


BY 
THEODORE PRESSI 


| hres pupil should be give 
instruction in polyphonic p 
Students confined to exercises 
ing to develop only mechanic 
terity are apt to acquire invol 
ily defects that leave no chs 
their playing. These defeet 
be remedied by timely and ft 
use of studies that are poly 
in character. In this im] 
branch of piano playing the 
receives a training differing 
the usual technical routine 

prepared for the study of the 
of Bach and Handel and the 
ical composers. Polyphonic 
many parts; that is, there a 
eral parts: or voices produce 
ultaneously; in other words, 
terpoint. 

This volume can be introduce 
in the career of the piano st 
between the second and: thir 
is not too early. The materi 
is especially pleasing and. al 
it has been selected from 
sources, it all has been es] 
adapted and arranged for thi 


What Educators Throt 
the Country Think of this 


“Without exception, the be 
of its kind I have ever seen. 
use it in Hood College Conser 
Music. I am glad to join a 1 
mighty host of the profession 
gratulating you on account 
merits of this timely work.” 

Dr. JOHANN M. BLos 
Director, Hood Co 
Conservatory of 


“The very excellent Polyphot 
ies that Mr. Presser has wri 
stand in the future as a men 
Mr. Presser’s Musicianship.” 

Katy S. CHITTENDE 

Dean, The American Institw 

Applied Music, New 


“Two of our piano  teacl 
using this book and it is ve 
factory.” 

Frank A. Bmac 
Dean, Kansas State Nol 
School of | 
“T am convinced that it w 
the very greatest aid in plang 
- This book will, 
followed, undoubtedly lead a 6 
a place where he ean take up 
Inventions and the lange pi 
works with ease.’’ “a 
Froeperic B. Sriva 
Director, University of Tl 
School 

“TI was surprised to see hoy 
appreciate the needs of the Sti 
the Teacher in your wo i: 
phonic Piano Playing.’ 
is worthy of a place in any. 
Music. . 2 5, eigen : 
half of the Students 
this School for your rich 
to our studies?” — a 
Pror. W. A. 8 

City School o 
. Charleston, 
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he Mocking-Bird 


By Edna M. Schroeer 


Peter, come here! Come here!” 
mocking-bird. 

ced up from her practicing. The 
away. But soon he came back 
it his little heart in joyous mel- 
here! Come here! Cheer! 
ef,” thought Elsa, “if my prac- 
ids as beautiful as that. That’s 
-bird, and I heard Daddy say 


and sweeter than ever. 
er. Pretty, pretty, pretty.” 


say so?” 

Come hear! Hear! Hear!” 

t He’s calling the other 
to help him. I'll play my 

‘Il want to come.” 


e was a person, 

Id not play a tune, 
me daily practice 
one very soon. 


> Piper 
tor Erupe readers from 

picture. A touch of 
blood is in him and he 
wild, weird, pre-historic 
of Scotland—the bag- 
is very proficient, al- 
en years old. How 
s have heard, or have 
a bag-pipe? 
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Marjorie’s Secret 


By Evelyn Nutter 


Lirtte Marjorie was so excited that her 
cheeks burned redder and redder when the 
train stopped. She kept very close to her 
father as they walked through the huge 
depot. Marjorie thought she had never 
seen so many people in her life, and she 
wondered why they were all hurrying so 
fast. Then she saw grandmother coming 
toward them hurrying as fast as the others. 
Before long they were in grandmother’s 
car, being whisked through the streets. 

Marjorie was to stay with grandmother 
all winter. She had lived on a ranch far 
out in the hills, and now everything in the 
city looked strange and wonderful to her. 
She thought everything in grandmother’s 
house was very beautiful, especially the 
piano. She stood looking at it before she 
would even take off her coat and hat, be- 
cause on the ranch they had-no piano. 

“Grandmother,” she begged, “will you 
teach me to play on the piano this winter ?” 

Grandmother laughed. “Why, dearie,” 
she said, “one winter is not very long; but 
Ill try and, if you really practice, perhaps 
you will learn to play a little.” 

Marjorie smiled happily, for she had a 
secret. Her father knew it, but he did 
not tell, of course. This was her secret: 
Out on the ranch her father had marked 
out a keyboard on a table, and had shown 
her where all the notes were. And he 
had made up finger exercises for her to 
practice. None of the notes made any 
noise at afl, but the practice had made her 
finzers limber and strong and obedient. 

“Will you give me a music lesson to- 
night, grandmother?” asked Marjorie. 

She could hardly wait to begin. 

So after supper grandmother played the 
most beautiful music for Marjorie. Her 
fingers marched up and down like soldiers ; 
they danced here and there like fairies. It 
made Marjorie think of the brook running 
over stones, and the birds trilling, and 
horses galloping—galloping. 

Then Marjorie had her first piano lesson. 


When it was over grandmother looked at 
Marjorie’s father, and her eyes twinkled. 

“Now,” she said to him, “tell me the 
joke. If Marjorie never tried to play a 
piano before, why does she know so much 
about it?” 


Then Marjorie and her father laughed. 

“Shall we tell her, Marjorie?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Marjorie. “We might 
tell her now. I thought she would be sur- 
prised.” 

So they told grandmother about the 
funny table and everything. : 

“Well, Marjorie,’ said grandmother, 
“any little girl who has enough persever- 
ance to practice on a table like that, ought 
to have a reward.” 

“T thought it was fun,” said Marjorie; 
“and if you teach me to play now, that’s 
a pretty good prize.” 

“Tf Marjorie learns to play some this 
winter,” said her father, “there will be a 
prize for her.” 

Marjorie clapped her hands. 

“What will the prize be?” asked grand- 
mother. 

“The prize will be a piano of her own, 
out on the old ranch!” said her father. 

“Then,’ said Marjorie, throwing her 
arms around his neck, “I will never have to 
practice on that flat old table again.” 

“Never again!” said her father. 

“Never again!” said grandmother. 

And she never did. 


A Little Leggon. 


B xercise daily your fingers, don't stru M 


T ime and patience work wonders for yo 


yoy a 


vu 
se your head as well as your hand $ 
etermination profits you, and i 

G 


neourage all young students of musi 


Pri¢eilla A. Holdom. 
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By A. B. Phillips 


Listen, children, and I'll tell 
A rhyme you all should know; 

Of sharps and flats, and what they mean, 
And just where they should go. 


In ev’ry diatonic scale 
Two half-steps you will find; 

Twixt three and four, and seven and eight, 
Now keep this fact in your mind. 


For signatures—some sharps or flats— 
Yow'll find in ev'ry key; 

Except the one we build. upon— 
Which is the key of C. 


To form a sharp scale, start on G, 
A fifth above the old, 

Then sharp the seventh as you go; 
This rule will always hold. 


The last sharp is the seventh tone 
Of every scale, you know; 

The line or space above this one 
You may be sure is “do.” 


But if you wish a scale in flats, 
Count four from middle C, 

Then flat the fourth—the scale is formed— 
Tis plain as plain can be. 


The last flat shows the place of “fa,’ 
The fourth note of the scale; 

Now children dear, observe these rules, 
They'll never, never fail. 


Question Box 


DrarR JUNIOR ETUDE: f 

In case you did not receive my first letter, 
I am writing another. Will you please tell 
me the interpretation of Souvenir, by Drdla 
and Prelude in Of, by Rachmaninoff. I have 
tried to find this information myself. 

L. Mch., California. 

Answer—There are no real “stories’’ con- 
nected with either of these pieces. Some say 
the Prelude represents the Bells of Moscow, 
but this is not correct. Play the Souvenir in 
a happy, graceful way, and the Prelude in a 
more sombre, tragic manner. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have never written to you before, though 
I have taken the Erupe for almost two years. 
There are several junior music clubs in town ; 
almost every teacher forms her pupils into a 
elub and gives recitals. I do not take lessons 
from any of the teachers in town, but my moth- 
er knows a lot about music and so does my 
father. He took a course in the university 
and they teach me. The piano in our home is 
going most of the time. I do not need to be 
urged to practice. I always try to keep the 
pieces I've learned a long time ago fresh in 
my memory. Some of my friends make fun of 
me for this. I have been wondering if it is not 
better to remember the old pieces and keep 
trem in one’s mind than to learn them and 
then forget them. I wish you would tell me, 
and I would like some opinions of the other 
Junior readers, too. 

From your friend, 
ELsix Benper (Age 13), 
Nebraska. 


Ansiver—It is ever so much better to keep 
the old pieces fresh in your memory, and that 
is what all good musicians do. Some day your 
friends will be sorry that they did not try to 
do likewise. Some of the great concert pianists 
play pieces in public which they learned many 
years ago. 
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Mothers ! 


developed unless the true forms 
of music are heard frequently in 
schools and homes ? 


Teachers! 


With children hearing so much 
hilarious popular music how can 


a keen sense of beautyin sound be £ 


BLANCHE FOX STEENMAN 
has made a valuable offering to all interested in 
developing the musical appreciation of young 


folk in the volume 


Gems of Melody and Rhythm 


For the Pianoforte 


N idea of this volume may be had in a glance at the contents 


given below. 


These excellent numbers are accompanied by 


interpretative hints for suggésting to the juvenile mind how 


one number has the rhythm of Sk ipping, 


another of a See-Saw, and 


still others that suggest a Stately Procession, Rocking, Hammering, 
Flying Waves, On Tiptoe, Peace at Even, Surprise, Dreaming, ete. 
In adopting rhythmic music of the old masters and other good 
writers to some physical activities of the young and to the moments 
of rest and quietness, music that is uplifting in character, we have 
the ideal way for developing in children the love of the best in 


music. Altogether close 


some in their original form, while 


to seventy numbers are in this compilation, 


others are arranged or simplified. 


nis keeps the rhythms clear, and also keeps them within the range 


of the average performer. 


CONTENTS 
CoMPOSER TITLE CoMPOSER Tite 
BACH MENDELSSOHN 


Gavotte, from ‘6th ’Cello Suite.’’ 


BRAH cis 
Valse, Op. 39, No. 15. 
BEET} TON EN 
Andante, from “Sonata, Op. 26.” 


Andante Celebre from Op. 14, No. 2. 


Menuet in G, No. 2. 
BIZET 
Carmen March (Toreador). 
BROUNOFF 
Indian War Dance. 
CADMAN 
In the Pavilion. 
CHOPIN 
Funeral March. 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7 (in A). 


Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20 (C Minor). 


Valse, Op. 34, No. 1. 
DURAND 

First Waltz, from “Spinning.” 
DUTTON 

Juggler, 
DVORAK 

Humoresque. 
FONTAINE 

Swing Song. 
GLUCK 


Donce of the Spirits, from “Orpheus.” 
D 


GOUNO 
Flower Song from “Faust.” 
March Romaine, 
Waltz, from ‘“Faust.’’ 
GRIEG 
Anitra’s Dance, Op. 46,,No. 3. 
Watcher's Night Song, Op. 12. 
HANDEL 
Harmon‘ous Blacksmith, The. 
Largo, from ‘‘Nerxes.” 
Lascia Ch’io Pianga. 


HAYDN 


Andante, from “Surprise Symphony.’ ; 
Gipsy Rondo, from “Finale Trio in G." 


Oxen Minuct 


Theme, from ‘e Symphony No. 20.” 


ITALIAN FOLK SONG 
Santa Lucia. 
MASCAGNI 


Intermezzo, from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


GEMS OF 
« MELODY AND RHYTHM 
FOR YOUNG. PEOPLE 
FOR THE PANOFORTE 


A BOOK OF 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
FOR SCHOOL AND. GENERAL USE 


Consolation, Op. 30, No. 3. 
Kinderstuck, Op. 72, No, 1. 
Priests’ March, from ‘‘Athalia.” 
Spring Song. 
Tarantella, Op. 102, No. 4. 
Wedding March. 
MEY ERBEER 
Coronation March. 
MOZART 
Allegretto, from “Quartet in F,”? 
Don Juan Minuet. 
Minuet, from “ Symphony in E Flat.” 
; me, from “Sonata in A.” 
OEEENG ACH. 
* arce arolle, from ‘Les Contes d’Hof- 
mann, 
REISSIGER 
Weber’s Last Waltz. 
RHODE 
Boys on Parade. 
ROSSINI 
Fanfare, from “Willi WY 
RUBINSTEIN is oe 
Melody in F. 
SCHUBERT 
Marche Militaire, Op, 51A. 
Serenade. 
SCHUMANN 
eibae Leaf, Op. a No. 30. 
Cradle Song, On. 124, No. 6, 
Hunting Song, Op. ye No. 7. 
Joyous Peasant, Op. 68, No. 10, 
Marseillaise, from “Two Grenadiers,” 
Nocturne in F, Op. 23, No. 4. 
Slumber Song, 
Soldiers’ March, Op. 68, ae. 4, 
Traumerei, Op. 28, No. 
Wild Horsemen, Op. 68, No. 8. 


STRAUSS 

Beautiful Blue Danube, The. 
THOMAS 

Gavotte, from ‘‘Mignon.” 
VERDI 


Anvil Chorus, from “Tl Trovatore.” 

March, from ‘Aida.’ 
WAGNER 

Lohengrin Bridal Chorus. 

Song to the Evening Star, 
WEBER 

Invitation to the Dance. 
WILSON 

Shepherd Boy, The, Op. 4. 


PRICE, $1.00 


This volume is ideal in the material it 
furnishes for playing to the young and 
also will prove attractive to others who 
want good music to Just play but at the 
same time are limited in their pianistic 
proficiency. 


COATED by " iss eS 
\ BLANCHE FOX. STEENMAN te 
sy » \C 
fe 
« 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junror Erupe will award three ~ 


pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Music for Boys.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete, whether a subscriber or not: 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNior ETupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of March. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. ~ 


WHAT MUSIC IS DOING FOR ME 
(Prize Winner) 

As music is one of the best arts known to 
man, it is doing much for me. It is strength- 
ening my mind, which enables it to function 
more rapidly. It helps me to appreciate 
classical music. As I play in different con- 
certs it raises me to the best of society and 
also enables me to perform before the public. 
Music affords me great pleasure during my 
leisure time. Music inspires me to greater 
service of the art. It is teaching me to 
practice the motto, “Whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well.” 

DoNALD Rucu (Age wake 
io. 


WHAT MUSIC I Is DOING FOR ME 
(Prize Winner) 

If I have the talent of music, either vocal 
or instrumental, which I have, it is my duty 
not only te myself but also to my friends and 
society in general, to improve these talents. 
These talents are not given to everybody ; 
neither can they be successfully acquired. For 
those reasons, then, I should make good use of 
them. W hile I may never use them in gain- 
ing money, I can use them in giving back to 
society some of the things I ‘have received 
from it. Music makes me feel that I have 
something I can share with others, which I 
om surely going to try to do. Music helps to 
interpret some “of the finer things of life. It 
also helps me to determine my future. 

BERNICE HurrMAN (Age 12), 
‘ Iowa, 


WHAT MUSIC IS DOING FOR ME 
(Prize Winner) 

Music is the language of the angels. What 
could be more sweet, beautiful or strengthen- 
ing than the voice of an angel urging one on- 
ward and upward? Music is doing great 
things for me. It makes life happier and 
pleasanter for me. In my spare hours it is a 
useful pastime. Music assists me in enter- 
taining my friends. It is the life of a party. 
When I hear a piece of good music I can un- 
derstand the author’s emotions. Music helps 
me to appreciate God’s great gifts and 
strengthens me to do His will. At church the 
hymns seem to lift me higher and nearer to 
God. MARGARET SCHWIND (Age 12), 

Texas. 


Honorable Mention for January Essays 


Dorothy Miles, Gwendolyn Ledge, Eleanor 
Fisher, Frances Lawson Scott, Dorothy schul- 
man, Blizabeth Wright, Grace Lewenhaupt, 
Crystal Stevens, Virginia Magruder, Phyllis 
Wallace, Donna Kendall, Ruth Goodale, Kath- 
erine Kamper, Genevieve Reising, Genevieve 
Johnson, Sarah Bess Renfroe, Madeline Coff- 
man, Mary Jane Pearce, Dorothy WKlump, 
i iad Hennessy, Mary Phalen, Gertrude 

elm. 


Letter Box 


DrarR JUNIOR ETupE: 

In as many of your letters as I have read 
I have not seen any from this State, so IJ 
shall try to present Montana to the musical 
circle, although it offers really uo opportunities 
for the musical student. In the larger towns 
and cities musical entertainments are more 
frequent. They have music in the town in 
which I live, but it is not what the musician 
would call real music. There is no music 
ciub here of any kind, and there seems to be 
no desire to start one, so from what little I 
have written you may see that America has 
not spread and tried to advance music to the 
best of its abilities as yet, even witlin its 
own borders. 

From your friend, 
Muript. McDONALD (Age 14), 
Montana, 


In each of the following yo 
musician’s name, spelled in 
order: - 

1. Halt! ho, master, ‘see th 
ahead? 7 
Eraf, fan your little bro 
. The mother put Flo to wo 
. It was a model garage. 
. The teacher found Ross 
. With what a muscle men 
. We berried in the woods 
. The father tenderly kiss 
hand Elsa held up to him. 

9. Political anger and- strife | 
ments to civilization. j 

10. The cook rang the bell in 
to dinner. “il 


ANAnKKRWN 


Answer to Composer Square | Pu 
December q 

Bach, Debussy, Haydn, Elgar, 
Liszt, Gluck, Chopin, Wagner, Gou 
senet. 


Prize Winners for December F 


Mary Lindgren (age 13), New Ji 
guerite Simonton (age 10), Alabama 
Mize (age 12), Alaska. 


Honorable Mention for Decembe 


Anna Rater, Grace Lewenhaupi 
Oliver, Louise "Paylor, Edmund Li 
Vivian Bronard, Helen G. Luthy. 
Claire Hull, Mildred Oudinot, 
Lorene Shisler, Robert Shisler, Le 
neau, Loretta Roder, Antoinette 
Seanlan, P. HH. Chabot, H. Lar 
Helen We bster, Phyllis Morga 
Chase, Cecelia Bagar, Helena Ea; 
cott, Maurice Jonas, Elizabeth 
Bell, Harold DeBlane, Shirley De: 


Letter Box 


Dar JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Tor the first time I am writing 
reecived three copies of THE baie 
from my teacher, and liked them 
have subscribed. s 

I have been taking lessons for n 
now, once a week, and am in gr 
you think I should be further 2 
had to walk a mile and a half 
tice, but now I have a piano. 
From your fri 
DIANA CHRISTINN “( 

Lumby, British 


N. B.—Several times the Junt 
received letters from readers w 
about having to go a distance 
sens; bat this is the first tim 
told about w: alking a mile and 
tice! That certainly shows a 
apy boy or girl who is earnest 
that deserves to become a fin 
day, and the JUNIOR Brupp bop 
will become one. . 


Drar Jcnior Brupp: 
My music teacher has ee a 
with each pupil’s name on it. 
gives us five questions on m 
We find some of our answers i 
The pupils who have practiced 
day and have a good les 
questions right get an excellent 1 
gold star. If they have a e00a ; 
star is given. Ifa fair lesson, a 
if a poor lesson, a red star. 
is finished, the one with the 
a receive a prize. IT haye au 
ar 
I read the Junior — ev 
enjoy it very much, eciall 
I like to write short rs 
Last week I wrote « 
a Will There’s a_ 
I practice the pi 
day and enjoy play 
taken Tur Erupr tw 
of the pretty pieces 
I saw im the A 
Ethelbert Nevin. 
him when I gradual 
this year. 
I wonder how 
can swim hefore 
IT go swimming ne 
have a lake right in- 
we live next door 
in warm weather n 
but also keeps you 
From y 
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MARCH! SPRING! 


LANTING TIME! 


LOVELY FLOWERS—BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS—NOURISHING VEGETABLES 
ALL GIVEN FREE FOR ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


SIX IRISES 


Blue Purple Lavender 
White Yellow Pink 


The improved variety of iris with 
their varied hues and bright colors are 
the most beautiful you ever saw. Their 
stately habits, gorgeous effect, wonder- 
ful coloring and freeness to bloom have 
well entitled them to the name of “‘The 
Orchid of the Hardy Garden.” 


Your choice of any two colors 
One Subscription 


All Six for Two Subscriptions 


DAHLIAS 


Large fancy show dahlias, peony- 
flowered pompon and cactus in the 
following colors: white, fire red, wine 
red, maroon, crimson, scarlet, salmon, 
orange, cream, buff, canary yellow, 
shell-pink, apricot, purple, lavender, all 
vigorous field-grown bulbs. 


Your choice of any three for One 
New Etude Subscription or 7 
roots for Two Subscriptions 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 

(Bridal Wreath) 
covered with white flowers in early 
summer, it makes a round and grace- 


ful bush. 
ALTHEA (Rose of Sharon) 


Nearly everyone’ is familiar with this 
beautiful shrub, blooms late in Sum- 
mer when few other shrubs are in 


fgwer. 


SIXTEEN PACKETS 
High Class Flower Seeds 


Pkt. ASTER, Extra Select Mixture. 

Pkt. SWEET PEAS, Choice Mixture. 

Pkt. CANDYTUFT, All Colors Mixed. 
Pkt. CALENDULA, Double Mixed. 

Pkt. CALLIOPSIS, Finest Mixed. 

Pkt. COSMOS, Fine Mixture. 

Pkt. LARKSPUR, Mixed. 

Pkt. MARIGOLD, Giant African, 

. MIGNONETTE, Sweet, 

Pkt. MORNING GLORY, Choice Mixture. 
Pkt. NASTURTIUM} Tall Sorts, Choice. 
Pkt: POPPY, Double and Single, all colors. 
Pkt. SCABIOSA, Extra Select. 

Pkt. SWEET ALYSSUM. 

Pkt. ZINNIA, Giant Double. 

Pkt. ORIENTAL FLOWER GARDEN. 


All 16 For One Subscription 
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ELDORADO BLACKBERRY 


Recommended by leading fruit growers. 6 Vigorous Plants—One 


Subscription, 
mener Pee" 1 UCRETIA DEWBERRY 
Larger than any blackberry, sweeter, of better quality and fewer seeds, 
6 Thriving Plants—One Subscription. 
CONCORD GRAPE 


The most ular of all grapes. Will not Winter-kill. A large blue- 
black Dasiaty. i excellent quality. Three Vines for One Subscrip- 
tion, 


- 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGNIFICENT CANNA 


Three magnificent prize-winning Cannas bearing enormous flowers: King 


Humbert (scarlet), Mrs. A. Conard (pink), Yellow King Humbert. 
All three for One New Subscription 


PLANT A FEW SHRUBS THIS SEASON 


They beautify the home and add dollars to the sale price. The following 
five shrubs have been carefully selected by us. They are field-grown, 
healthy, thrifty and are sure to satisfy. 


SYRINGA (Mock Orange) 
A fine tall shrub, white flowers and very fragrant. 


All five of the above ground shrubs, suitable for any climate, 
for One Subscription 


FRUIT FOR YOUR GARDEN 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


THREE GORGEOUS 


PEONIES 
Red Pink White 


The peony is truly a noble flower, 
rivaling the rose in brilliancy of color 
and perfection of bloom, while greatly 
surpassing it in size and stately grand- 
eur. They are of the easiest culture— 
most vigorous habit and free from dis- 
ease and insects. The foliage is rich, 
glossy and ornamental even when 
plants are not in bloom. 


Your choice of one large healthy 
root—One Subscription 


All Three for Two Subscriptions 


GLADIOLUS 


New improved type. They will grow 
and bloom in any soil and climate. 
Gladiolus is the queen of all flowers. 
This is an exceptionally fine collection 
of assorted, gorgeous and beautiful 
colors. 


Twelve bulbs given for One New 
Subscription. Thirty-six bulbs 
for Three Subscriptions 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLE 
makes a handsome bush with pink 
and white flowers in the early spring 
followed by beautiful and showy red 
berries during the fall. 


FORSYTHIA (Golden Bell) 
The first shrub to bloom in the early 
spring. Branches cut off in the wins 
ter and put in a vase of water wil, 
bloom in the house. waa 


SIXTEEN PACKETS 
Sure to Grow Vegetable Seeds 


Pkt. BEET, Early Eclipse. 

Pkt. BEAN, Choice Early. 

Pkt. CABBAGE, All Season. 

Pkt. CARROT, Oxheart. 

Pkt. CUCUMBER, Everbearing. 

Pkt. LETTUCE, Black Seeded Simpson. 
Pkt. MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford. 

. WATERMELON, Kleckley’s Select. 
Pkt. ONION, Yellow Globe Danvers. - 
Pkt. PARSLEY, Champion Moss Curled. 
Pkt. PARSNIP, Improved Hollow Crown. 
Pkt. RADISH, Prize Mixture. 

Pkt. SWEET CORN, Choice Early. 

Pkt. SQUASH, Genuine Hubbard. 

Pkt. TURNIP, Early Purple Top. 

Pkt.* TOMATO, Stone. 


All 16 For One Subscription 
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IMPROVED PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
The hardiest of all berries. It blooms early in the spring and com- 
mences fruiting from then on all summer. 12 Improved Everbearing 
Strawberry Plants for One Subscription. 


CUMBERLAND BLACK RASPBERRY 
The largest and best black cap grown. 6 Healthy Plants for One 
Subscription. 


CUTHBERT RED RASPBERRY 
The largest in size of any red raspberry, Six properly trimmed plants 
will keep an ordinary-sized family well supplied with fresh fruit. AJl6 
for One Subscription. 


Send Postcard for 1926 Premium Catalog 
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